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FOREWORD 

The present work, although the personal responsibility of the 
author, is the outcome of a collective enterprise in the examina- 
tion of the background of European unity in its widest sense. 
A European Round Table was held at Rome in October 1953, 
of seven eminent European thinkers invited by the Council of 
Europe. They were: Chairman, M. Denis de Rougemont; M. 
Alcide de Gasperi; Dr. Eelco van Kleffens; Dr. Eugen Kogon; 
Dr. Einar Lofstedt; M. Robert Schuman; and Professor Arnold 
Toynbee. Fifteen publicists were also present, nominated by 
their Governments. They were: M. L. Hommel; Professor A. 
Ross; M. G. de Carmoy; M. E. Friedlander; M. E. Cotsaridas; 
M. T. Gudmundsson; Miss Sile Ni Chinneide; M. C. Piovene; 
Professor J. Hess; Professor L. Schlichting; M. E. Oftedal; 
M. C. Becker; M. E. Linder; M. A. Yalman; and Mr. W. 
Clark. A Study Group to follow up this discussion met at 
Strasbourg in March 1956, again under the chairmanship of 
M. Denis de Rougemont, and this volume is in fact a presenta- 
tion of the European problem as it appeared to me as Rappor- 
teur-General, as a result of the Group's deliberations. 

The Study Group itself was divided for working purposes 
into four sections whose members were: Civilization: Mr. Sean 
OTaolain, Rapporteur; M. Gabriel Marcel; Professor Alf 
Sommerfelt; M. Ahmed Emin Yalman; M. J. Havet. Political 
Institutions and History: Professor Franco Valsecchi, Rappor- 
teur; M. Ernst Friedlander; Professor F. A. von der Heydte; 
Professor Leo Schlichting. Economic and Social Questions: 
Mr. Peter Wiles, Rapporteur; M. A. Doucy; Professor Dr. 
Hans Raupach; Professor Ernst Soderlund; Mr. Milton Gilbert. 
Science: Dr. Wilhelrn E. Groth, Rapporteur; M. Mogens Pihl 
and M. Lew Kowarski. My first thanks are due to the mem- 
bers of the Study Group and in particular to the Rapporteurs 
of its several sections not only for their participation in the dis- 
cussions but also for their subsequent assistance in the writing 
of the book. 

It was afterwards felt that a more formal historical account 
of the European philosophical tradition was required and the 
Group were fortunate in obtaining a paper from Professor 
Jeanne Hersch of the University of Geneva and is grateful to 
her for allowing the substance of it to appear in these pages, I 
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should at the same time wish to thank two Oxford colleagues, 
Mr. W. H. Walsh, and Mr. H. A. Clcgg, for discussing with 
me some of the problems involved in parts of the book; also 
Sir Oliver Franks, Miss Ursula Branston and Mr. F. Duchenc. 

The work could not have been brought to completion with- 
out the valuable interest and helpful contributions of a number 
of members of the Secretariat of the Council of Europe. While 
it is always invidious to mention names, it would be improper 
not to record the work done by Hcrr W. von Schmicden, M. 
P. Levy, Mr. Robert Crivon and M. Victor de Pange. A quite 
special debt of gratitude is owed by me to Mr. Hugh Beesley, 
whose services the Council made available to me in Oxford for 
a vital period in the preparation of the book and whose know- 
ledge in various fields more than made up for my own 
deficiencies. 

I should like to thank Mr. Anthony Haigh, C.M,G,, of the 
Foreign Office, through whom I was invited to undertake this 
task and who gave me considerable help and encouragement- 

Finally I wish to thank the two ladies upon whom the rather 
large secretarial burden of this collective work has fallen, Miss 
Faith Stedman of the Council of Europe Secretariat, and Miss 
Jean Brotherhood my secretary at Nuffield College; and Mr* 
R. S. Bhambri, student of Nuffield College for the index. 

The Warden and Fellows of Nuffield College have provided 
me with the ideal academic setting for a task of this kind. I hope 
that they will find the book has its place in the College's general 
work in the field of European studies. 

In conclusion it can only be said that any credit for this 
book should go to the Council of Europe and to my collabora- 
tors in the Study Group; any criticism should really be directed 
at myself. 

MAX BELOFF 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
February 1557 



INTRODUCTION 

By Denis de Rougemont 

IU S E D to think while these Round Tables were in progress, 
whether under the gilded ceilings of the Aldobrandini 
Palace or around the green table-cloths of the Council of 
Europe, that the task of the presiding officer is as exciting as it 
is unhuman. It is unnatural to listen to all that so many eminent 
figures have to say on such great topics without ever stopping to 
think about or to react to their remarks; without ever shifting 
one's place to take up a point with someone who has just 
filled you with pleasure or so politely made you suffer. It is 
more amusing to take a mental note of what an orator has not 
said and to supply for oneself the reasons for his purposeful or 
involuntary omissions. But the real trick is to guess what one 
or other speaker is going to say, to incite him to say it and 
afterwards to compare what he has said with that which one 
expected him to say. If I have learnt a great deal from this 
game less, however, than from the knowledge of the illustrious 
specialists and the wisdom, gained from experience, of two great 
statesmen may I admit that the experience of Rome and 
Strasbourg has left me with my hunger as a committed Euro- 
pean, unassuaged? 

Having followed from close at hand (but with no power other 
than that of suggesting names, since the final choice was for 
the governments to make) the elaboration of the list of about 
thirty participants, and seeing that among them there were 
a large majority of convinced and tried Europeans, I could 
expect, and ought to have expected, that each of them would 
bring more than enough new and striking illustrations of this 
community of culture which was our general theme. I awaited, 
pencil in hand, the ingenious, wise, or daring suggestions that 
would surely not fail to stream in from all sides. These would 
surely incite the discovery of what is common to us all, of that 
which is now threatened and which we must, without delay, 
defend and illuminate by the union of the most diverse spirits, 
in brief, that which is called "the European idea". Something 
quite different happened. 

Was it because of the scrupulousness of learned men desirous 
to make it clear that we were concerned not with propaganda 
but with science? Was it the official atmosphere of meetings 
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held under the aegis of the prudent Council of Europe? Or was 
it, finally, the wish so strongly evident at Strasbourg to in- 
vestigate more closely the rather broad generalities formulated 
at Rome? I do not know. But certainly a surprising phenomenon 
revealed itself and one which, with perhaps two or three ex- 
ceptions, became common to the whole group. The majority 
of these "Europeans", although supporters of union and charged 
with the task of examining what I believe to be its firmest basis 
our common cultural inheritance in fact occupied themselves 
with multiplying objections, in themselves quite valid, sceptical 
restrictions, and warnings against "the mysticism of union 3 '. 
They besought us to respect our national and local values, 
which seemed to them the most certain. They insisted upon 
nuances and difficulties and put them forward sometimes with 
ardour and sometimes with a sort of moral irritation against 
those- whom exactly I do not know who would wish to mix 
up everything, to render everything uniform, or perhaps to 
regulate everything procedures to which one knows that all 
culture is recalcitrant. Each set of specialists declared that 
union, which was undoubtedly desirable in other fields, had no 
point in their own and that the measures proposed were either 
premature or else too late. The result was that in the end one 
found oneself asking whether the very notion of European 
culture corresponded to any reality or was merely a slogan for 
over-enthusiastic schoolboys. 

Certainly there is nothing more European than these 
doubts and this scepticism this habit of questioning things 
again, of retreating from platitudes and of insisting upon 
differences. There is nothing more typical of a civilisation that 
has not developed by chance the parallel ideas of originality and 
of national character and of which the best minds have always 
cultivated a sort of passion for differentiation, up to the point 
of holding their differences for the essential end, so that they 
are prepared altogether to neglect what is common, what is 
admitted by everyone and what, therefore, is not worth saying. 
And by this I mean those common traits which it was precisely 
our task to bring out, to underline and to state. There is nothing, 
I repeat, more European than such an attitude of mind. But 
did those who adopted it fully understand that they were 
thereby illustrating one of these major common characteristics 
which they were occupying themselves with calling into 
question? The taste for nonconformism, is that not exactly what 
the immense majority of Europeans have in common and that 
which at first blush distinguishes them not only from Soviet 
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man, but also from the wise man of Asia and the magically- 
inclined African? 

Towards the end of our discussions I jotted down this defini- 
tion: Would not the European be in fact this strange man who 
manifests himself as a European precisely in the measure in 
which he doubts it and claims, on the contrary, to identify him- 
self either with this universal man whom he imagines, or with 
one of the composing units of the great European complex, of 
which he reveals himself to be part by the very fact of denying 
it? 

I suggest to the reader that he reminds himself from time to 
time, in reading the following chapters, of this definition which 
is only just impertinent. His smile will prove that I was right. 



Born in such circumstances representing "Strasbourg" 
against "Rome", to put everything in the simplest manner 
the well-constructed and closely argued work which follows is 
very markedly characterized by the jealously objective approach 
which predominated in our later discussions and by the 
temperament of the author. The author declared at the begin- 
ning that he was far from sharing the illusions of "European 
mysticism". It was therefore necessary to convince him that the 
terms "Europe", "union" and "culture" put together could 
make sense. We were sufficiently sporting to congratulate our- 
selves on receiving such a challenge and I think the reader will 
see that we were not wrong. 

That which will be a weakness in the book in the eyes of 
militants who have been convinced for a long time, should be 
its strength in the eyes of others. They will find no advance 
commitment to the "European idea" very much the con- 
"trary! What they will find will be a determination never to give 
in except to the best documented evidence and only to admit 
the existence of European unity and the measures for furthering 
European union which it permits, if there is no way of avoiding 
it. This, I hope, will be much more convincing than any kind 
of preaching would be. The book is addressed to the great mass 
of people who are hesitant or suspicious; it does not try to 
hustle them or to seduce them by eloquence or sentiment, to 
direct them along in spite of themselves, or to lecture them for 
their own good. What they are given is a sober and detailed 
balance sheet and the author has been determined not to 
neglect any of the possible objections and has no wish to mini- 
mize them or even to produce a reply at all costs. As for the 
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reader who docs not share some of the author's notions, he will 
find in the text matter for correcting them and I see no better 
way of praising a work which wishes above all to be "scientific". 



So much having been said, may I be allowed to ring my bell 
as chairman for a last time? I would like to say here what I 
was unable to say or unable to defend strongly enough during 
the ten days which these discussions lasted. I should like to 
denounce the unnecessary pettifogging and malicious objections 
which the opponents of our union are so ready to multiply, 
whether or not they are prepared to proclaim themselves as its 
opponents. These are the partisans of a kind of nationalism 
which often disguises itself as " world union". In doing this I 
would be thinking less of our discussions at Strasbourg than 
about the writings and speeches which today form part of the 
general debate over Europe and the "European idea". 

1. It is only necessary to go away from Europe, in any 
direction, to feel the reality of our cultural unity. In the United 
States already, in the Soviet Union without hesitation, and 
in Asia beyond all possible doubt, Frenchmen and Greeks, 
Englishmen and Swiss, Swedes and Gastilians arc seen as 
Europeans. There must be some reason for this and looking at 
it from all sides, I can sec no better reason than this celebrated 
community of culture which so easily escapes our definitions, 
but is so difficult to conceal from other peoples. Seen from out- 
side the existence of "Europe" is obvious. The history of our 
own times defines this concept with an inescapable precision; 
for it finds confronting it hostility, envy and even hatred more 
often, I fear, than love. The Afro-Asians and. the Arabs know 
only too well what Europe represents: the sole entity which 
brings them together in a common, even if ambivalent, hostility. 
I may be told that it is very dangerous to write in this way. I 
believe that it is even more dangerous to try to ignore Bandung. 

2. I believe that I have noticed that those Europeans who 
insist with the most emphasis on the universal nature of our 
problems and, starting from this point, deny all personality, 
whether economic, social, or scientific, to the Europe which it 
is necessary to unite, are often the very same who, turning right 
round, declare that we cannot unite our old continent because 
of the profound differences which have separated our nations 
for centuries. If one were to believe them, there would then be 
no important differences (as far as their own special fields are 
concerned) between Europe on the one hand and the Congo 
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or Kashmir on the other, while there would be inescapable 
differences between the British and French, between the latter 
and the Germans and so on. 

A similar movement in such minds leads them to minimize 
differences between continents but to exaggerate local con- 
trasts. In this way they rescue both the universal Utopia and the 
national realities, but sacrifice in so doing our historically 
creative task the necessary union of Europe. (I am not speak- 
ing here of politics, but only of attitudes of mind and of 
methods of intellectual evasion.) 

3. The argument about age-old contrasts which is everlast- 
ingly brought up against the union of Europe is only a blind 
in the eyes of the historian or of the observer of cultures, but it 
is a last refuge for the nationalists. Yet, as a matter of fact, one 
discovers that precisely this argument cannot be sustained at 
the level of the nation. How then can it be sustained at the level 
of the whole of Europe? 

They tell us that the contrasts between Germans and French- 
men, islanders and continentals, Swedes and Greeks (and this 
is only to speak of geography, recent history and ways of life, 
leaving aside religion, economics, political institutions and so 
on) forbid all political union and give us reason to doubt from 
the beginning the existence of the unity of culture which would 
give a basis for this union. 

But in the first place, the differences of language, religion, 
"race", of customs and standards of living between Bretons 
and the inhabitants of Languedoc, between Frisians and 
Bavarians, between Piedmontese and Sicilians, between 
Catholic shepherds of Appenzell and Protestant bankers of 
Geneva, have not prevented the national unification of France 
and Germany, of Italy and of the Swiss Cantons no more than, 
this unification has suppressed these differences (and one could 
point out in this connection that these countries have had a 
century of State education, whereas no one has ever expected 
anything of the kind from a federal European State). Thus the 
obstacles which people put forward to the union of Europe and 
the dangers which they fear if this union is realized, are 
equally imaginary, as is shown by the experience of the nation 
itself in whose name union is rejected. 

Secondly, however picturesque may be the contrast between 
Swedes and Greeks, it is nonetheless true that a Swede reading 
Kasantzakis and a Greek reading Selma Lagerlof, or a French- 
man and a German reading both these authors, would pretty well 
take the same pleasure in them because they would recognize 
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the same passions and the same sufferings., the same hopes 
and the same doubts and, despite all which it would be so easy 
to say, the same faith dominating a centuries-old background 
from which derives the dignity of man. 

4. A number of writers have discovered and this has been 
going on for years that Europe does not exist as a geographic 
or historic entity since its frontiers have never stopped moving 
in the course of time. It would therefore only be capable of 
definition by its specific culture which docs not exist. The con- 
clusion is that there is no Europe, and that if one wants one it 
is necessary to invent it; and this does not make easier the task 
of union. 

This is how the sophists play around and the reader is dis- 
quieted. He feels vaguely that he is getting caught up in an 
artificial argument which has no relation to the coming drama. 
As a matter of fact, all this only makes sense for professors; they 
have got to define with exactitude the subject they arc going to 
teach. If they fail to define it, they regard it as non-existent 
from the academic point of view. This legitimate carefulness 
on the part of pedagogues becomes in the case of free writers a 
method of obstruction, whether conscious or not. To insist upon 
discovering in advance an historical and geographical definition 
provides an occasion for making speeches which enables people 
to put off the discussion on the immediate future of Europe, and 
thus provides for our intellectuals the equivalent of the parlia- 
mentary procedure known as the filibuster. I will only quote 
one example which comes to my notice as I write. 1 Although 
he is the author of a History of Europe , M. Berl believes today 
that Europe is not an entity but simply an "expression 9 \ Indeed, 
he follows a familiar line, 

it is no easier to localize in time than in space . . . People have 
argued that the Roman Empire was a first sketch of Europe, 
but it excluded Frankfurt, Copenhagen and Amsterdam. 
Spengler holds that Europe appears with the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation, but this excluded all Spain, all 
the jBalkans, and the whole of Eastern Europe. The birth of 
Europe is no better known to us than its boundaries, 

Are we then to say that Europe was never born at all because 
we cannot come to an agreement as to the elate of its birth? But 
the same reasoning would, for example, lead us to doubt the 
existence of Switzerland. Historians go back to its birth in the 
Pact of Grtitli concluded by three Cantons in 1291. This 
1 Hors du rfal, Emmanuel Bcrl, in La Table Ronde, January 1957, 
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alliance "excluded" about nine-tenths of present-day Switzer- 
land. In the same way, France before Philip-Augustus 'ex- 
cluded" Brittany, Alsace,, Languedoc, Provence, Burgundy and 
Champagne. Nevertheless, it was Switzerland, and it was 
France. It is necessary to reorganize our categories to make 
them correspond to reality; for what is at stake at present is to 
save this reality, not to argue interminably about its definition. 

In depriving the concept of Europe of its past, one does 
nothing less than undermine its future; and one discourages the 
yearning towards the necessary union instead of showing its 
legitimate foundations in the antiquity of its common con- 
science. 

5. On the subject of the birth of Europe there are twenty 
theories which confront each other, though I fear to no purpose, 
because what is true of civilization, of a culture, and even of a 
nation, is more or less the same as in the case of a work of art. 
Is the latter born on the day when its outline is sketched, when 
the order for it is received, or when its climate of feeling is first 
felt? Or is it the hour when its first page was written, the first 
stroke of the brush applied to the canvas, or the first harmony 
recorded? Would it not rather be the moment of a particular 
intuition several years before? Or would it not have taken shape 
and name only half way through the work which suddenly 
changes its meaning and thereby finds its true meaning? All 
this matters fairly little; the work of art is there. 

How long have people been talking about Europe? Is it 
simply an invention of Victor Hugo, or of the federalists of our 
own time, as some have cleverly supposed? A little known 
cantata of Beethoven, composed for the Congress of Vienna, 
was nevertheless entitled "Europe is Born". Montesquieu and 
Leibniz before him put Europe above their "nation". But the 
adjective European is much older and it appears for the first 
time immediately after the Battle of Poitiers (732) in the work 
of a Spanish monk, the continuator of the chronicle of Isidore 
of B6ja. The author calls the victors of that great day Europeans 
and "repeats with pleasure this name which indicates the 
awakening of a new sentiment". 1 Nevertheless, consciousness 
of the existence of a European entity can only be proved with 
the aid of documents from the year 1300. The first portulans, 
or navigation charts, writes Mr. Dcnys Hay, "constitute maps 

1 1 take this from a letter written to me on this subject by the Count 
Jean de Pange. The reference will be found in Th. Mommsen, Monumenta 
G&rmamae ? Chronica Minora, Vol. II, p. 362. See also H. F. Mueller, A 
Chronology of Vulgar Latin, and Marc Bloch, Sod$U Ffodale. 
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of Europe as such and (what is more important), they were 
evidence of the interest taken in the cultural and political 
character of the lands whose coasts they defined". 1 But in order 
to see the words "Europe" and "European" come into the 
current vocabulary it is necessary to wait for the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the period at which Christianity loses its 
Near Eastern extensions, which are now occupied by the Turks, 
and therefore tends to become identified with geographical 
Europe, while on the other hand, the first humanists began to 
distinguish between the two concepts of Christianitas and 
Europa* It is, finally, in the works of a man who was first a great 
humanist under the name of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, and 
then a great Pope under the name of Pius II, that Europe sees 
itself defined, when face to face with the Islam of Mahomet II, 
as the Christian heir of Rome and Greece. Everyone knows the 
subsequent vogue of this definition of Europe by its three 
sources, which was latterly taken up with distinction by 
Valdry. 

6. But nations began to constitute themselves from the 
eighteenth century. We were reminded not without some 
sharpness and contempt, that they are the true reality. What 
am I saying? They are styled "eternal" in the poetic prose of 
banquets and of wartime editorials! Let us pass over these 
excesses and look at the thesis itself and the judgment about 
"reality" which it implies. 

One has often been tempted to deny the existence of a true 
"European culture", in arguing not only that a culture of this 
kind is difficult to define, but also that one is faced by the com- 
plexity of its origins and the importance of the extra<on 
tinental influences to which it has been subjected. These argu- 
ments are, however, equally powerful as against the concept of 
"national cultures", which appeared in the nineteenth century. 
"What have you got that you have not received?" Europe might 
say to the nations; and they would find it very difficult to 
answer. Whether it be specifically European or not, the culture 
of Europeans is at any rate older than our division into twenty- 
six or twenty-seven nation-States who have not yet managed to 
define the so-called autonomy of their cultures. As a matter of 
fact, in this respect no creative reality can be identified with the 
accidental and often very recent limits of one of our States; and 
even in other respects, who cannot see at a first glance that 

1 Denys Hay, in Diogtne, No. 17, 1957. (This article is taken from a 
communication made to the tenth international Congress of historical 
sciences at Rome in September 1955.) 
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the decisive realities have ceased to be national ones in the 
twentieth century? 

Our economic life and our technology have developed despite 
nations who have at the most the power to retard them by 
paralysing exchanges between them. As for the political aspect, 
we have recently been able to see the true worth of this 
"sovereignty" which our former "Great Powers" refused to 
sacrifice on the altar of Europe. It would be absurd to deny that 
the national idea is still strong: it can preserve nothing, but it 
can indeed lose everything. Let us be on our guard against 
underestimating it. But let us be on our guard also not to mix up 
any longer this mixture of lyricism and emotive memories, of 
unjustified pride and true patriotism, with political reality. The 
fatherland is not the nation: generally-speaking, it is something 
much smaller. The cultural nation is not the State: it is, 
generally-speaking, something much larger. And if one mixes 
everything together: fatherland, State and nation, whether 
spiritual, cultural or political, within the boundaries of a single 
customs frontier and under the authority of a single police, one 
gets in the end precisely what one deserves meaning by that 
the totalitarian State. 

It is nevertheless true that in the eyes of many intellectuals 
the nation conceals Europe as the tree conceals the forest. I 
would go further and say that a European who has remained 
nationalist at the bottom of his heart, seems to me comparable 
to a tree which continues to doubt the very existence of the 
forest. ("Does one know precisely where it stops? Does one 
know when it was born? How many trees does one need to make 
a forest? I have my roots, that is what is true and the rest is a 
myth ") 

Is it not time to make these nationalists see that a federal 
Europe would be the only one capable of preserving the con- 
crete facts of our national lives, and in so doing, would sacrifice 
only what is illusory, that is to say what is alreadyjost anyhow, 
and what could only be recovered in as far as this is desirable 
at the level of the federation: sovereignty perhaps (if this is 
the right of a group to make war or not to make war when it 
chooses) ; prosperity undoubtedly (if by that is meant a better 
material life, and not simply the material result of what is 
humanly speaking a brutalizing effort); independence certainly 
(if that is the power not to have to submit to the will of a foreign 
state). ... . 

All this presupposes the development or the awakening oi a 
sentiment which is still too weak among our peoples, that of 
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belonging to a human collectivity larger, older and henceforth 
stronger than any of our nations. Now this human collectivity 
is still today a fact only of culture in the widest sense. To acquire 
the consciousness of our belonging to this community of culture 
is t.o meet the necessary condition of a supra-national union and 
of the allegiance which it demands. But the sufficient condition 
will be achieved through other efforts. 

7. Here we come out into the domain of politics, which in my 
view is nothing other than that of the means by which the 
existence of a human group is regulated. A group of this kind 
cannot be defined by its institutional framework,, but only by 
a way of life, a system of values, by a particular meaning given 
to the fact of living, to love, to death, to relations between 
human beings, to matter, to the body, to the spirit and to time- 
in brief by a culture in the sense in which I use the word. 

Between politics and culture conceived as we have indicated, 
the relationship should be analogous to that between form and 
content. 

A policy making for union becomes possible only if there is to 
begin with a community of culture between those whom one 
wishes to unite. This policy will later on only be valuable if it 
gives expression to, and tends to preserve, what is creative in 
this community. 

I conclude from this that the political form which a genuinely 
European union would have to have could only be a federal 
one. For our diversities constitute the principal source of our 
creativity to the extent, of course, to which they arc neither 
isolated nor mixed up in an indistinguishable fashion, but 
remain in a state of tension, autonomous though linked to- 
gether. This dynamic equilibrium which is always risky, this 
empirical and subtle art of manoeuvring between the Gharybdis 
of a narrow particularism and the Scylla of a levelling central- 
ism, is the secret of a healthy Europe. 

At this point culture and politics join in making the same 
single demand, that for a federal union of our peoples. 



At the beginning of these remarks, I dared to describe myself 
as someone committed to Europe, Must I explain this? During 
the final session of the Rome Round Table held on the Capitol, 
I made the following remarks: 

I should like in conclusion to refer to a famous episode, 
which should serve as a grave warning. 
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Our Empire jis commonly compared to the Byzantine 
Empire, which foundered for ever exactly five centuries ago 
and had ccasccl to play its great historic role by the year 1204., 
when the Crusaders pillaged its capital and violated its 
sanctuary. A mighty fall of which the direct cause was the 
refusal to accept a small sacrifice. 

Landing before Constantinople the Crusaders demanded 
tribute before going on their way; about ten million gold 
francs. The Emperor paid half that sum and then began to 
bewail his fate. The rich said they were all ruined and 
refused to contribute to a patriotic pool the small sums which 
would have ensured their salvation. After months of waiting, 
the city was stormed and sacked. After three days the loot 
amounted to more than a hundred millions, without counting 
the inestimable treasure represented by the works of art 
and sacrecl objects appropriated or "requisitioned". The 
wealth of Byzantium was after all "pooled" but only to be 
carried off by the conqueror. 

It rests with us, Gentlemen of the Round Table, with all 
of us Europeans to sec to it that a different history is written 
for the new Europe. 



Chapter i 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 

THIS book is the result of a series of discussions at Rome 
and Strasbourg which reflected the current anxieties 
among many of the peoples of Europe about their place 
in the world and their future in the new age which has followed 
the Second World War. It was the common characteristic of 
these discussions that the participants in them took as their 
unit of reference neither humanity as a whole, nor their own 
national groups, but instead this idea of Europe itself as an 
intelligible field of inquiry and as a suitable field for action. 
What they were dealing with was not, of course, a given set of 
physical facts but a number of ideas relating to the past as well 
as to the present and the future; nevertheless just because these 
ideas were often vague and inchoate, it is perhaps as well to 
begin with the realm of thought in which Europe does signify 
something precise, and to give the geographer's definition of 
it: 

Between the heavy land masses of Asia and Africa, there 
is a sort of puzzle of mingling lands and seas called Europe. 
Between the Arctic Ocean, the North Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the widening forests and shrublands of 
Soviet Asia, the European lands consist of peninsular and 
isthmian areas, plus a scattering of islands all around. It 
scarcely deserves to be called a continent. However, it is and 
always has been an exceedingly important part of the globe. 1 

Thus for a Frenchman, writing as it happens for Americans, 
Europe has two dominant characteristics, its lack of homo- 
geneity and its historical importance. Its lack of homogeneity 
is increased for him by the fact that Europe, as he defines it, 
consists not only of peninsulas and islands but also of part of 
the great central land mass of the Old World: 

The eastern limit [he writes], follows traditionally the "line 
of the Urals" that is the crest of the Ural mountain range 
from the Arctic shores southward, then the course of the 
Ural River which empties into the Caspian Sea; the limit 

1 Jean Gottmann, A Geography of Europe (Revised eel., New York. Henry 
Holt & Go. 1954). p. i. 
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crosses the Caspian southward and swings to the Black Sea 
westward along the crest of the Caucasus range. 1 

Even extended to this furthest line of demarcation Europe is 
the smallest of the continents, being less than half the size of 
North America and only one-quarter the size of Asia, But some 
would curtail it further and exclude from consideration in any 
but physical terms the whole or part of the great plain, the 
home, so it is argued, of a civilization very different from that 
of the lands in direct contact with the open seas. This ancient 
contrast between the two halves of Europe the continental 
and the maritime- was indeed enhanced by the discoveries of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and their exploitation by 
the countries of the Atlantic seaboard. But the geographer still 
prefers to regard these undoubted divisions as being subordinate 
to the over-riding concept of the continent itself, and to see 
European history and civilization as the product of tensions 
between them rather than as an unbridgeable duality. 

For the geographer again, the importance of Europe lies 
largely in one single phenomenon, the density of its population. 
The continent which accounts for only 8% of the world's land 
area is inhabited by about 550 million people or nearly a 
quarter of the world's population. There are in Europe 138 
inhabitants per square mile; this figure is twice that for Asia, 
thrice that for the United States, eight times that for the 
Americas as a whole and ten times that for Africa. The growth 
of Europe's population and its distribution have been irregular 
-thinning out on the whole to the north and cast; but where 
the continental East is concerned recent developments have 
tended to even out the contrast. 

The demographic growth of the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and in particular of the Slavs is only one of the many changes 
that have come about in the course of the last half-century in 
the relations between Eastern and Western Europe in the 
broadest sense of these terms. It has been connected, as was the 
nineteenth-century growth of population in Western Europe, 
with a rapid expansion of industry. This is particularly true of 
Russia, where the change was already in full swing before the 
Revolution of 1917, though it has since been consciously and 
dramatically accelerated. These changes in the demographic 
and economic situation, together with the adoption and adapta- 
tion by the Russians of a new ideology, and the subsequent 
extension of the area under its control, had profound effects 

^A Geography of Europe, p. 8. 
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upon the thinking of the remaining peoples of Europe who were 
conscious both of the decline in Europe's position in the world 
and also of their own relative decline inside Europe itself. 

For we must remember from the beginning, that there are 
severe limitations upon the geographical approach to the 
problem of European unity if only because the problem as such 
has so far only^been canvassed among a limited number of the 
European nations those nations whose governments have 
taken part in the work of the two principal European organiza- 
tions the O.E.E.C., the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation set up in the first instance in April 1948 in order 
to handle the "Marshall Plan" but thought of from the be- 
ginning as a permanent organization, and the Council of 
Europe. Since the latter alone has political functions, and since 
it was the sponsor of the discussions out of which this book has 
come, it may be taken that the European problem as defined 
in the mid-igso's was a problem felt to be one primarily by 
the member-countries of the Council. This is not to say that it 
does not interest, or could not come to interest, nations not 
represented at Strasbourg. It merely means that since the ruling 
authorities in most of these other countries are either overtly 
hostile to the idea of encouraging any form of European in- 
tegration, or even of extending co-operation on this basis, their 
peoples are more or less precluded from taking part in dis- 
cussions looking towards these ends. Instead of 550 million 
people we have some 270 million whose representatives actively 
participate in common European institutions. In other words 
the debate, because it tends to be one largely confined to the 
Council of Europe countries, has certain limits imposed upon it. 

As far as those countries which are in the Council are con- 
cerned the most obvious question is that raised by the inclusion 
of Turkey, a country which from the geographer's point of 
view is only as to 3% of its area in Europe at all, and which 
from the historian's represents, as we shall see, an almost 
equally difficult problem. 

In dealing with the exclusions one must remember that they 
fall under different heads. Austria was aot a member when the 
study-group for this book was set up, but has since become one 
and is at least as European-minded as most of the original 
members. Switzerland has held aloof from the Council, pre- 
sumably on account of its traditional political neutrality, but 
can hardly be regarded as an outsider indeed it provided 
the chairman of the Rome "round-table" and the Strasbourg 
study-group. Portugal, like Switzerland a member of the 
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O.E.E.C., and unlike Switzerland also of N.A.T.O., would 
presumably find the general commitment of the Council of 
Europe countries to democratic forms of government somewhat 
embarrassing and is unlikely to enter into any political associa- 
tion of this kind without its neighbour Spain. Spain's exclusion 
was originally inevitable so soon after the end of a war fought 
against Nazism and Fascism, two movements which had 
assisted her own regime to come into power, and towards which 
she had preserved a more than benevolent neutrality to the very 
end. Its perpetuation is a symbol of the fact that the Com- 
munist issue is by no means the only one that divides Europe 
ideologically. Nevertheless although some historians have de- 
tected in the modern civilization of the Iberian peninsula so 
deep an imprint of its long incorporation, politically-speaking, 
in the Moslem world as to render its affinities with Africa as 
close as those with Europe, it can in fact no more be excluded 
from Europe's history than from the geographical concept of 
the continent. In the north of Europe, finally, Finland's absence 
from an organization in which the other three Scandinavian 
countries and Iceland find their place is no doubt due to the 
special necessity she is under that of placating the Soviet 
Union. 

The other excluded countries are the Soviet Union itself, 
those countries which have Communist regimes largely or 
wholly because of her intervention in their affairs, and Jugo- 
slavia which originally belonged to the Soviet group and which 
has continued to have close ideological tics with it. This group 
is of course by no means homogeneous except as to its current 
political situation. Leaving out of account the special problems 
presented by the Soviet Union itself, which must be reserved 
for a more detailed discussion later, and by some of its com- 
ponent parts such as the Baltic States whose historical and 
cultural links are predominantly non-Russian, there are still 
major differences between those countries in the area that re- 
tain formal political sovereignty. 

On the one hand, there are the Poles, the Czechs and the 
Magyars nations whose European title-deeds no one would 
question and which have from the Middle Ages onwards played 
an important part in almost every aspect of the development of 
European culture. Embedded among them there are lesser 
peoples whose historical development has been conditioned 
by that of their more advanced or powerful neighbours* On the 
other hand, there arc those countries Rournania, Bulgaria, 
Albania which were during much of modern European 
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history part of the alien Ottoman Empire and whose links with 
the course of that history were necessarily tenuous even if 
owing mainly to the religious orientation of their primary 
cultural institutions (except in Moslem Albania) they never 
altogether snapped. Jugoslavia may be said to straddle the two 
worlds. But it is obvious that only historical accident could 
explain any of these countries' current exclusion from European 
concerns. No definition of Europe that includes Greece can 
exclude the remainder of the Balkan peninsula; the Danube is a 
European river throughout its length; and no serious definition 
of Europe that includes the whole of Germany can exclude 
Poland or Bohemia. 

Germany itself a decade after the end of the Second World 
War, still paid the penalty of division for the destruction which 
the folly and wickedness of her Nazi rulers had wrought in the 
fabric of Europe. It was therefore only Western Germany and 
the enclave of West Berlin that could take part freely in dis- 
cussions of the European problem. Nevertheless, whatever the 
long-term impact upon East Germany of its incorporation in 
Soviet-dominated Europe may prove to be, it cannot be con- 
sidered as representing any separate national entity. While 
there are many historical divisions of Germany that might be 
made, the current line of demarcation which is that of the 
meeting of the victorious Allied armies of 1945, does not 
correspond to any of them. It may be presumed that when 
Germans from the Federal Republic talk of Europe they 
represent Eastern Germany too, except to the extent to which 
the Communist viewpoint is concerned. This of course is a 
more general problem, because the Communist minorities in 
Europe have been represented neither within the political 
organs of the Council of Europe, nor in such discussions as those 
of our study-group. It is natural that this should be so, since 
although the Soviet government has from time to time for 
purely political purposes made use of the idea of "European 
interests" as opposed to the idea of the Atlantic Community, 
the Communist world-view based on Marxism is preoccupied 
with problems which make no sense in the geographical context 
of Europe; and, with the twist given to its historical outlook by 
the Russian domination within it, the contemporary Com- 
munist movement is equally uninterested in contributing to 
a specifically European approach to historical and cultural 
questions. But the absence of Communists from such a dis- 
cussion even where their contribution would be wholly nega- 
tive presents a real and sometimes unappreciated danger. For 
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whatever may be thought either of the role of Soviet Russia in 
European affairs or of that of the Communist parties in the non- 
Soviet world, it remains a fact that Marxism, and even its 
Leninist adaptation, are undoubted parts of the European 
tradition in political and social thought. While it is true that in 
some of the countries of Western Europe the Communist party 
is little more than a clique, standing outside the main currents 
of national life, there are others where there arc a whole series 
of gradations between a strict acceptance of the Moscow "line" 
and a mere "left-wing" stand in political or cultural questions. 

Nor is this simply a matter of the position taken up by "in- 
tellectuals". As we shall have occasion to point out in more 
than one connection, one important weakness of the "European 
idea" in recent years has been its failure to appeal to important 
sections of the organized working-class; and in some countries 
this is obviously due to the fact that the political allegiance of 
these vital elements in the population has been pre-empted 
by Marxism. Their opposition cannot be dealt with by treating 
the Marxist tradition as though it were in some sense an alien, 
trespasser. If it is essential to prevent arbitrary exclusions from 
"Europe" by writing-off geographical areas under Communist 
domination, it is equally important not to forget that we must 
not accept the idea of an internal line of demarcation within 
our own societies. A proper understanding of Europe must allow 
for all the important intellectual and social features of the 
entire continent. 

Even when all this has been said, the geographer's approach 
still suffers from an inevitable exclusiveness. It is not only that 
it excludes the projections of Europe overseas where it is 
arguable that new civilizations have been or are in process of 
being created; it also excludes at least one undoubtedly Euro- 
pean nation Israel. Although the demographic composition 
of the population of Israel has in recent years altered markedly 
in favour of Jews from the Arab countries, the country's institu- 
tions and its dominant outlook are overwhelmingly derived 
from Europe. The European Zionist movement which gave 
birth to Israel was the product of the impact upon European 
Jewry of the same social and intellectual currents that produced 
the other main national movements of nineteenth-century 
Europe. The only real difference was that the Jewish movement 
found its territorial expression outside geographical Europe, and 
not inside it as was the case with all the others. Because of the 
murder of about five million Jews by the Nazis during the 
Second World War, and the consequent destruction of the 
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principal autonomous centres of Jewish cultural life in Europe 
that had survived the Russian Revolution, the Jewish strain in 
European history has come to be represented primarily by 
Israel and the cultural institutions set up there. To exclude 
Israel is to run the risk of overlooking this essential element in 
Europe's past. For even if in the centuries of Europe's forma- 
tion, the persecution inflicted upon the Jews by their neigh- 
bours inhibited any important contribution by them to the 
sum of European culture and drove them in upon themselves, 
their isolation was never complete. And with the Reformation 
and still more the Enlightenment, the Jewish contribution in 
some fields came to be an important one, partly perhaps 
because the continued vicissitudes in Jewish fortunes often 
made Jews the transmitters if unwilling ones of accumulated 
knowledge or of cultural inspiration from one part of Europe to 
another. 

It is obvious then that even the apparent certainties of the 
geographer do not get the student of the European problem 
very far; even here, he is confronted with uncertainties and 
ambiguities and must seek some other discipline than the 
geographer's in order to understand the ideas he is attempting 
to analyse. 

Yet as soon as we shift away from the traditional divisions of 
geography we risk sailing into an uncharted sea of personal 
whim and prejudice. Professor Arnold Toynbee did indeed say 
at the Rome Round Table: 

The Europe with which we are concerned is not the 
geographers' conventional continent. . . - When we speak of 
"Europeans" we really mean, I believe, those inhabitants of 
the north-western peninsula of the Old World, and of the 
adjacent islands, who are ecclesiastical subjects or ex-subjects 
of the Patriarchate of Rome: in other words we mean those 
Catholic and Protestant Christians who live in this north- 
western corner of the Old World. 

It is true that Professor Toynbee was prepared to include in his 
definition "other inhabitants of adjacent parts of the Old 
World who, in modern times, have adopted the secular civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe without having adopted West European 
religion" including "among others, Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars, 
Rumans and Turks"; but this merely adds to the confusion, 
since the only reason under this criterion for omitting the in- 
habitants of North America or Australia would be precisely 
that geographical convention which Professor Toynbee himself 
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discards as artificial. The division of mankind between different 
religious creeds or between the secular ideologies which have 
largely displaced them in some areas or among some classes, is 
a perfectly acceptable basis for one form of historical inquiry 
and monotheism is a clear element in the European tradition. 
Religious history is as legitimate a branch of study as political 
history or economic history but Professor Toynbec's attempt 
to use it as a framework for the history of societies has an in- 
eradicable weakness in that it fails to take account of actual 
contemporary experience. 

If Europeans feel themselves to be a group it must be because 
they feel that they have certain characteristics that mark them 
off from other human groups, that they believe they can dis- 
tinguish between what is European and what is not European 
and that others can presumably do likewise -and because they 
feel that these differences arise from qualities or experiences 
that they share with each other and not with members of other 
human groups. In other words, European culture if it exists, 
must be capable of definition at once by contrast and by content. 

Here again there is at least one major difficulty which must 
be dealt with first of all. For the indigenous inhabitants of the 
other Continents, the word "European 3 ' has inevitably a racial 
connotation using the word "racial" in its broad popular 
sense and with no scientific or pseudo-scientific overtones. To 
the Asian, to the African or to the American Indian, the 
"European" is distinguished by the colour of his skin and other 
physical characteristics; in most cases of contacts between 
Europeans and non-Europeans in recent centuries the differ- 
ences have been accentuated by the higher technological 
achievements and higher living standards of the former, but 
the primary difference remains significant even after the other 
gaps begin to close. And this distinction is felt not merely by 
the other races concerned but by Europeans and their des- 
cendants, wherever contact on a large scale continues. The 
origins of the cleavage may be concealed by using some word 
with a more frankly racial connotation such as the use of the 
word "white" to distinguish the descendants of European 
settlers in the southern States of the U.S.A. from the descend- 
ants of their negro slaves. But in South Africa for instance 
the word "European" is used to accentuate the difference 
between the white minority and the other racial groups and 
even to justify the former's claim to a special social and political 
status that will enable it to safeguard and develop "European" 
civilization. 
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Such attitudes on the part of transplanted Europeans and 
their descendants are certainly not identical with those of the 
majority of Europeans living in their original homelands; the 
latter tend on the whole despite popular racial prejudices to 
think of European civilization as sufficiently universalist to 
overcome differences of race. Indeed in the nineteenth century 
when their self-confidence was greater Europeans used the word 
civilization to mean European civilization as though it were the 
only one and talked by contrast of Asian or African "cultures 9 '. 
Europe regarded the rest of the world as destined to accept its 
teachings and follow its example. The statute of the Inter- 
national Court atTheHague drawn up after the First World War 
still talked of "civilized states" meaning European or European- 
ized States. More recent events have cast doubts upon this 
earlier optimism., and such is the bad conscience about some 
aspects of European "expansion" that such ideas are nowadays 
rather generally repudiated, as being the cultural equivalent 
of "imperialism". But because European civilization is in some 
sense on the defensive even in Europe, and because Europeans 
are increasingly aware that the demographic tide has set in 
strongly against them, they may yet come to feel more akin to 
their overseas brethren and to stress the elements that separate 
them from the peoples of other continents. 

It can hardly be said that this change in Europe's position in 
the world, which has been the main political development of 
the present century, has been sufficiently assimilated among the 
broad masses of the people for its ultimate effect to be forecast 
with any precision. It is however clear that the primary reason 
for the growth of a new interest in the idea of Europe has been 
the product of a series of external impacts which gave currency 
to the idea that Europe was to some extent at least, and within 
some undefined boundaries, the scene of a civilization not 
identical with those of the New Worlds that had been called 
in to redress its political balance, any more than it was identical 
with those more ancient civilizations which now repudiated its 
claim to cultural leadership as they had already overthrown its 
temporary political domination. One begins then, one's search 
for "Europe" with the notion of contrast; but one is led in- 
evitably into the question of content. Are there in fact any 
aspects of European life to which one can point and say: 
"these are essentially European and nothing else"? 

While this question would seem to be the logical con- 
sequence of the admitted growth of a European self-conscious- 
ness it can be avoided, and sometimes is, in one of two ways. 
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There are those who believe that this change in Europe's 
position in the world is largely a product of the failure of 
Europeans to manage the political life of their own continent. 
War and preparations for war have been the scourge of Europe; 
and under modern conditions the very density of population 
and cultivation that is the source of Europe's strength is also 
the measure of its vulnerability. The alternative to "Europe", 
it is argued, is the perpetuation of independent European 
nation-States and this we cannot afford. It is necessary therefore 
for pragmatic reasons to think of "Europe" as the reality and 
the nation-State as merely a passing and dangerous aberration. 
But this argument is dangerously circular; because it leads one 
back to ask why if "Europe" is the reality, the nations have been 
so reluctant to accept the feet. A man who has reached the age 
of three score and ten has lived through two major wars brought 
about by a nation or nations which denied this higher allegiance. 
The second of these wars was begun by the Germans a people 
at the very heart of European history and culture under 
rulers who planned to remodel the whole continent by the 
extermination of some races, and the reduction of most others 
to various degrees of helotry. 

In this connection we must not forget that the public mind 
is impressed not only by efforts that have been made to unite 
Europe by voluntary action but even more by the memories 
of periods when it has been almost united by conquest. Both 
Napoleon and Hitler almost succeeded in continental Europe 
and both attempts ended in an explosion of nationalism. Unless 
we take account of these bitter memories we may fail to under- 
stand why some people find the ideal of European unity so 
equivocal. Fifteen years ago "Europeans" were often simply 
"collaborators". 

The question of the content of the European idea is so 
difficult that there is a temptation to escape from history al- 
together into what can only be described as historical mysticism. 
It is occasionally argued that the apparent solidity of the nation- 
State and its apparent dominance in the historical scene are only 
due to an undesirable foreshortening of our historical per- 
spective. We are, it is claimed, too much impressed by the 
merely recent. It is suggested that whereas European civiliza- 
tion is a relatively recent phenomenon if one regards it as 
beginning with the Renaissance or with Charlemagne, it would 
appear to be the most ancient of all civilizations if we regard it 
as the inheritor of cave-painters of Lascaux and Altamira or of 
the neolithic cultures of Babylon and Egypt, More seriously we 
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are asked to see it as the direct successor of Athens, Rome and 
Jerusalem. Only with these temporal dimensions in mind can 
we appreciate the true unity and true glory of European 
civilization; otherwise by choosing some period of our con- 
ventional history such as the "Middle Ages", the c 'Renaissance" 
or the "Industrial Revolution" we shall render ourselves un- 
able to see the main lines of the European structure and its 
specific characteristics. 

The belief that this argument partly consists of evoking poetic 
images without examining their true connections is strength- 
ened by two facts about those who advance it. In the first place, 
they tend to use the word "European" and the word "Western" 
interchangeably which in itself suggests some unresolved ambi- 
guities; in the second place they put it forward while at the 
same time suggesting that this "Europe" is in some sense distinct 
not merely from the civilizations of Asia and Africa but even 
from what are alleged to be the separate civilizations of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Yet even the least historically minded 
can hardly fail to observe that the relations between modern 
Europe and ancient Egypt, or between modern Europe and the 
Lascaux culture are infinitely less close than those between the 
United States and the Europe from which it has drawn nine- 
tenths of its population and almost all its material and social 
techniques, or between the rest of Europe and the European 
nucleus of the U.S.S.R., which as "Russia" is a principal 
member of the European family of nations, and through its 
Byzantine inheritance might well be regarded as no less close 
to the Mediterranean world of Greece and Rome than the 
countries of north-western Europe. All historical thinking is to 
some extent necessarily subjective, and to believe that one is the 
heir of Rome or of Babylon is partly to make it true. But even 
if the study of the affiliations of civilizations with their pre- 
decessors were more advanced than it is, it is hard to see how 
one can excuse the exclusive pre-empting of whole phases of 
human history for the exaltation of one aspect of the present. 
Much has been written about the distortion of history in order 
to justify the present order of things; and nationalist historians 
have no doubt been particularly guilty in claiming that the im- 
portant things in history are those that have contributed to the 
emergence of their own nation; but there seems no more excuse 
for taking some objective of one's own however admirable and 
even noble European unity for instance and insisting that it 
is immanent throughout two hundred centuries of the human 
past. 
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Indeed where professional historiography is concerned, this 
attempt has come at the wrong moment. For so far from con- 
tinuing to accept the traditional divisions of history into ancient, 
medieval and modern with ourselves standing as it were on the 
last rung of an extensible ladder, the professional historian of 
today is more and more uneasy at a framework which fits so 
badly the wider range of facts that he is painfully learning to 
turn into account. He is more likely to accept the view put 
forward, for instance, by the Polish historian Oscar Halccki that 
what we used to call the ancient or classical age should better 
be called the Mediterranean age, that it persisted as a unity 
after the fall of the Western Empire and was only ended with 
the advance of Islam in the eighth century. It would be the next 
two centuries rather than those following the fall of Rome that 
would deserve the name of the Dark Ages, for only afterwards 
were the peoples of Eastern Europe brought into the full current 
of European history. It is thus the eleventh century that is per- 
haps the first century of European history properly speaking, 
Despite the fact that there was at no point a sharp break with 
the past and despite the fact that the peoples of Europe took 
over from the Mediterranean civilization not only their 
religious ideas, but many of their habits of thought in secular 
matters, European history cannot properly be said to begin 
before the period at which these ideas and habits found their 
home in what we recognize as a truly European setting/ 1 

So too, the later periodization of European history is at the 
moment undergoing severe revision. The notion of the Middle 
Ages a notion which plays so large a part in some thinking on 
the subject of European unity is brought into question, both 
by those who would push the Renaissance back into earlier 
centuries and dissociate it from any kind of classical revival, and 
among those who see the persistence of what are called 
medieval habits of thought well into the sixteenth and even 
seventeenth centuries, and attach far more importance either 
to the dissociation of international politics from religious con- 
troversies in the second half of the seventeenth century, or to the 
contemporaneous revolution in the natural sciences, or to the 
great upheavals in the European social and political order that 
began with the French Revolution. Others would go even 
further, and like Halecki himself treat the past half-century as 
having marked another turning point, the end of European 
history itself, with the passing of the pre-eminence of the 

1 See O. Halecki, The Limits and Divisions of European History (London. 
Shccd & Ward. 1950), 
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European nation-States, and of the European balance of power 
as the determining factor in world politics. We would then have 
passed into the contemporary age that dominated by two 
Powers he regards as extra-European, which he calls the 
Atlantic age. 

But Halecki's scheme is a closed one as far as Europe is con- 
cerned; it provides a method for studying European history 
rather than an approach to Europe's contemporary problems. 
For a less extreme view, and one less coloured by obvious 
political preconceptions, we may turn to the set of essays in 
which the English historian Geoffrey Barraclough has gathered 
his reflections upon European history and its limits. For Barra- 
clough "the history of Europe is not a sequence of happenings 
but a series of problems". And for him. the main turning-points 
are rather different from Halecki's. The bridge between 
Mediterranean antiquity and European history properly speak- 
ing comes in its traditional place in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian era. Yet the difference from Halecki here is 
more apparent than real; for European civilization was only 
prefigured at the earlier time; for its maturity we have to await 
the crisis of the eleventh century when the clash between Em- 
perors and Popes revealed the determination (so vital for all 
subsequent European history) to attempt the establishment of a 
moral order based on the Divine commands. This decision on 
the part of the Western Church, though its origins can be 
traced in the thought of Augustine represents a break from the 
earlier Christian tradition of withdrawal from the world, was 
not followed by the Eastern Church; this,, so Barraclough 
believes, explains the fundamental divergence in later cen- 
turies between the two halves of Europe. Last among the great 
crises he would put the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century the attempt to find a secular ethic to replace the 
traditional religious one and the working out in action of the 
new view of the universe which this implied. 1 

Barraclough's suggested periods for the study of European 
history are expressed by him in another essay, in this way: 

First the pre-history of the European peoples, when they 
were only on the fringe of historical knowledge and written 
records, extending to A.D. 800 or 900; then the period of the 
formation of the European societies, falling between 900 and 
1300; then, if you like, the "middle ages" of Europe, which (I 

1 Geoffrey Barraclough. History in a Changing World (Oxford. Basil Black- 
well. 1955). pp. 159-60. 
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think) cover the whole span of 1300 to 1789; and finally our 
modern history. . . . x 

Just as the historian stands in the way of any attempt to by- 
pass the question of the precise content of European civilization, 
so other specialists prevent one from, giving to it glib and super- 
ficial answers. It has for instance been suggested that there must 
be a special form of economic life peculiar to Europe and there- 
fore helpful in interpreting other aspects of European culture, 
and equally that some of these aspects, notably the religious one 
with its emphasis on the individual human personality, may 
help to explain some of the economic phenomena. At first sight 
this would seem to be plausible enough at least where Europe is 
contrasted with the New World; for the fact that the frontiers 
of settlement were reached in many parts of Europe centuries 
ago, the fact that consequently land rather than labour has been 
the limiting factor in European agriculture, might be held 
likely to produce a different attitude to economic life and the 
use of resources. But although it is true that economists would 
admit in European peasant agriculture a specific if contracting 
form of economic activity, they do not extend this to other 
aspects of the European economy, certainly not at the present 
time. Indeed the group of economists specifically entrusted 
during the Strasbourg discussions with identifying a particular 
European economic spirit or attitude (Wirtschqftsgesinnung to 
use the German word) reported that nothing of the kind could 
be found. On the contrary as we shall see, they agreed that the 
differences inside Europe even excluding Communist-con- 
trolled Europe were sometimes greater than those between 
some countries inside and some of those outside, Britain was 
closer to Australia than to Greece; Sweden was closer to the 
U.S.A. than to France. 

It is true, one must add, that to those who approach this 
problem not with the attitude of the analytical economist but 
from the social point of view regarding individual satisfaction 
rather than maximized production as the proper objective of 
the economic process, a rather different picture presents itself. 
It is possible for them to argue that the self-organization of 
workers into institutions for the protection of their interests has 
been a standing feature of European history from the earliest 
times, and one prefigured in the structure of Roman society. 
This capacity for group action in whatever form it has mani- 
fested itself guild or trade unionhas been one of the funcla- 

1 History in a Changing World, pp. 61-2* 
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mental defences of human liberties against any kind of 
absolutism private or public. And it is at the same time a link 
between the different zones of Western Europe and a distinctive 
mark when Europe is compared with other continents. We may 
well claim that in this respect, Europe, or at least its Western 
portion, has been a pioneer. But we should not make too much 
of this; not only did it prove possible to build up analogous 
structures at least where trade-unions are concerned in Eastern 
Europe until the establishment of Communist control des- 
troyed them which is what we should expect if European 
history is a single whole, but equally, similar movements are to 
be found wherever European influence has made itself felt over- 
seas. In particular, the countries of predominantly European- 
descended populations, the United States and Australia for in- 
stance, could hardly be excluded from the consideration of the 
modern trade-union movement or of allied aspects of modern 
industrial life. Since last century the relation has been a reci- 
procal one. 

Again it is hard to discover what serious meaning can be 
attached to questions about the possible diiferences in the social 
aspirations of the peoples of Europe as compared with those of 
other continents. The same basic sentiments about standards of 
living, social security and material progress seem to be en- 
gendered by the common impact of industrialization; and where 
differences occur, this would seem to be mainly because of the 
differing tempos of change; and this again is as much a re- 
flection of differences between European countries or even 
within them, as of a contrast between Europe itself and the 
wider world. It has been suggested for instance, that the notion 
of "progress" is essentially a European one; but it was in fact a 
product of the Enlightenment which was a movement at least as 
powerful among the educated classes in North America as it 
was in Europe or are we to regard the "Founding Fathers" as 
Europeans? It would certainly seem to have an attraction for 
all other peoples as soon as something has happened to interrupt 
a more traditional way of life and outlook. Where there are 
nuances in the idea of progress itself they would seem to derive 
from different political ideologies; and these divide Europe 
rather than unite it. 

Nor, despite the talk about "Americanization'*, can we make 
too much of a specifically European "way of life". No doubt 
many people have become conscious of "Europe" because they 
have felt what they have believed to be the impact of foreign 
customs upon their traditional habits. But the impact, while it 
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has disturbed some, has been welcomed by many others. Indeed 
what is sometimes referred to as "Americanization" is simply the 
pattern of life made possible by a society in which more goods 
exist and in which their distribution is more egalitarian. The 
cinema,, television, labour-saving homes,, mass-produced pretty 
clothes, "soft drinks" and competitive sports are all the products 
of a society in which there has been hardly any peasantry and in 
which the proletariat as Europe has known it has been absorbed 
into what is rather paradoxically thought of as a middle-class 
culture. 

These amenities are not imposed by America, but "received" 
from America (as the Roman law was "received" in Renais- 
sance Europe) because they meet a need; they correspond to 
what the inhabitant of a modern industrial community appears 
to want if he can afford it there is every reason to believe that 
if its rulers permit it, "Americanization" in this sense will go 
forward just as fast in Communist Europe. The hostile reaction 
to "Americanization" is largely a reaction of classes who believe 
they have enjoyed a more sophisticated culture and believe that 
it is threatened by these developments as the living theatre has 
in fact lost ground to the cinema and television and the book to 
the mass-circulation magazine. It is a reaction that would seem 
to have little to do with "Europe" as such; indeed some 
American intellectuals do express it equally strongly. 

Furthermore in so far as European peoples remain wedded 
to their traditional ways, the differences between them will 
continue to seem formidable. Whatever the idea of Europe may 
mean to a Scandinavian, he will find himself more at home 
among his cousins in Minnesota or indeed in many parts of the 
United States than in Sicily, while the inhabitant of Man- 
chester will find more that is familiar to him in Toronto than in 
Marseilles. 

In as far as these judgments can be qualified in favour of the 
idea of some peculiarly European spirit it is probably so only at 
rather specialized levels and in rather rarefied atmospheres. It 
would thus appear to be agreed that despite conscious imitation 
of German and British models, the American University with its 
different social rdle strikes the European scholar as more alien 
to his ways than academic institutions of other European 
countries. And the products of American scholarship do to some 
extent reflect this real difference. But some of the feeling of 
alienation of the European intellectual when confronted with 
the American scene is due to an ignorance of its roots which 
tends to make him exaggerate the differences ho observes. 
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And in so far as the natural sciences are concerned, the dis- 
tinctiveness of Europe is rapidly disappearing. It is always pos- 
sible that there will be interruptions to the progress of the 
natural sciences on a universalist basis; the State may be used 
to impose particular views in one branch of science or another. 
But if a State acts in this way, in the name of an ideology, it 
will have to return to the central path through fear of losing its 
competitive position. And the twist given by strong person- 
alities will not last. The point is that such aberrations will in 
future be incidents in the progress of world science rather than 
European science. 

For the fact is that the natural sciences and medicine have in 
a certain sense outgrown the stage of European unity; there is 
in the real sense of the word no longer any such thing as 
European mathematics, European physics, chemistry, biology 
or medicine; the language of scientists and doctors is the same 
throughout the world. It makes little difference where their 
laboratories are situated or whether they do their theoretical 
work in Europe, America, India or anywhere else on the globe. 
The problems that they have to solve and the methods avail-able 
for solving them are the same everywhere. Even in the Soviet 
Union where external pressures have been strongest the younger 
generation of scientists appears to conform to the general pat- 
tern. Nor are the moral and social questions raised by the latest 
scientific discoveries suitable for treatment except as universal 
problems; there is no sense in which they are peculiar to 
Europe. 

The European stage in the history of science had then un- 
doubtedly existed but it has equally clearly come to an end with 
the diffusion throughout the globe of its basic ideas and tech- 
niques. But the warning against assuming that European ex- 
clusiveness can now be substituted for national exclusiveness 
can be reinforced from quite different considerations. 

One can take, for example, something almost as remote from 
modern science as possible, the collection of traditions and 
ceremonial practices that are grouped together under the name 
of folklore. Although use has been made of folklore in the 
interests of nationalism the modern folklorist is far more con- 
scious of the resemblances that are found to exist between local 
customs and even farm implements and clothing between 
areas widely separated on the map. Thus in Ireland the sand- 
shoes used for hunting wild duck are similar to those used in 
Scandinavia. Norwegian nationalists have been shocked to learn 
that their "local" costumes originated from France and that the 
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national symbol, the red cap, is really the bonnet phygien of the 
French Revolution. This is equally true of the central themes of 
folk-literature; research on the theme of the "substituted 
bride" involved the study of Russian dialects as well as of 
Western languages. 

All this helps one to criticize that body of ideas which are 
sometimes grouped together as "Herdcrism". By this we mean 
those theories of the Romantic period at the end of the eight- 
eenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, when nations 
were thought of as continuing organisms, each with its own 
appropriate language, folklore and other distinguishing marks. 
But these ideas, although discredited in the field of scholarship, 
continue to exert a powerful influence in the writing of popular 
history and in the background of the popular mind. 

But when this has been said one must add that once again the 
European framework is too narrow. The ballads of Norway are 
part of a complex involving the differing countries surrounding 
the North Sea; but its folk-tales are common to an area which 
extends from the British Isles and Scandinavia to India and 
which included the Caucasus with all its different linguistic 
groups. 

Reflections of this kind do not of course invalidate the idea 
of a European civilization. What they do rule out are any 
notions that it can be thought of as something confined in all its 
aspects to a single geographical area or group of peoples. It is 
clear that just as European civilization arose at the beginning 
from the intermingling of different traditionsthose of the 
"barbarians" and. those of the Mediterranean world trans- 
mitted through Rome and Byzantium- so too it has remained 
open to later infhicnces from outside, and has in turn trans- 
mitted to other parts of the world some of the essential elements 
in its own make-up. It is thus in both senses an open and not a 
closed civilization; and this may prove to be its most funda- 
mental characteristic. Neither Europe's present nor its past can 
be understood in purely European terms. 

Another characteristic of Europe which should not be over- 
looked is its importance as a general repository of the achieve- 
ments of humanity and of its records. It is one of those areas in 
the world, and perhaps the most important, where the sense of 
tradition and continuity is sufficiently developed for the past to 
continue to guide and influence the present. Europe could then 
be defined in part by its sense of its own history, of its own 
humanistic spirit and of its insistence upon cultural values. In 
saying this we must be on guard against the ambiguities in the 
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word culture and understand that we mean by it not simply the 
cultivation of the spirit, but all those attitudes and habits which 
go to making up a human community. It would, then, comprise 
those elements which are found in the French or English use 
of the word civilization as well as those for which the Germans 
use the word kultur. 

Even if we reject any rigidity in our idea of what constitutes 
Europe and accept the fact that we are simply confronted with 
a series of relationships between a particular group of peoples, 
we still have to face the question of the membership of this 
group; and we have already come across some of the difficulties 
which this problem presents. Enough has been said to make it 
clear that the major problem as far as geographical Europe is 
concerned is that presented by Russia. We have noted the view 
of Toynbee that Russia must be excluded from the beginning 
because Byzantine Christianity provides the foundation of quite 
a different civilization from that based on the Roman in- 
heritance and because only the latter deserves the title Euro- 
pean. In a sense this is a parallel to the extreme view of one 
side in the long debate which has gone on in Russia itself over 
its relations with the rest of Europe. 1 But it is worth pointing 
out that even those in Russia in the nineteenth century who 
believed most fervently in the difference and superiority of 
Russian values to those current in what they regarded as the 
"materialist" West, did not in so doing suggest that Russia had 
nothing to do with Europe at all. As Geoffrey Barraclough put 
it in a lecture on "Russia and Europe": 

What is important is that those who believed in Russia's 
mission turned their faces to the West, not to the East and, 
confident in Russia's future believed that the future would be 
a European future. They believed that Russia had a contribu- 
tion to make to Europe, that Russian values different from 
those of the West but no less a part of the European in- 
heritance were a key unlocking the gate out of the contra- 
dictions and dilemmas of the present, 2 

In his rejection of the idea that Russia is a part of Europe, 
Toynbee does not stand alone; though others who take the same 
view do not always do so for the same reasons. Speaking at the 

1 See the essay by E. H. Carr, " 'Russia and Europe' as a theme of 
Russian History" in Richard Pares and A. J. P. Taylor (eds.) Essays Presented 
to Sir Lewis Namier (London, Macmillan. 1956). 

2 Geoffrey Barraclough. History in a Changing World (Oxford, BlackwelL 

1955)- P- 197- 
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Rome Round Table, the Dutch statesman, Mr. E. N. van 
Kleffens, argued that the Mongol conquest put an end to the 
previous contacts between Russia and the rest of Europe- 
contacts upon the importance of which modern historical 
scholarship of course insists. The Mongol domination meant, 
declared Mr. van Kleffcns, that Russia was not directly affected 
by the Renaissance. By his Paleologue marriage, Ivan III 
definitely aligned the post-Mongol Russia with the absolutist 
traditions of Byzantium. She was thus untouched by the Re- 
formation and by the subsequent movement for liberty; the 
infiltration of European customs and ideas after the seventeenth 
century was purely on the surface. Others have emphasized the 
fact that only the lite was touched by these Western ideas and 
that the people as a whole remained steeped in traditions quite 
alien to those of the rest of Europe. 

Others again are prepared to accept the view that Russia's 
entry into the European states-system in the seventeenth 
century and the deliberate efforts at " westernization" by Peter 
the Great and his successors were of much more than superficial 
importance. But they go on to declare that by adopting 
Marxism as the country's official creed and by amalgamating it 
with the native tradition of despotic rule and of "r evolution 
from above", the Russians have once more rejected the idea 
that they belong to Europe. This view they say the rest of 
Europe has no option but to accept. 

It would of course be folly to deny the many special features 
in Russia's historical experience. The different attitude to 
society of the Orthodox Church has meant that the tension 
between Church and State which has been so fruitful an element 
in European political development and speculation has largely 
been absent in Russia, The great ages of intellectual ferment in 
Europe the thirteenth century, the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and seventeenth century with its scientific revolution 
do not play a similar part in Russian history. Largely per- 
haps, because of the period of Mongol rule, Russia showed itself 
incapable later on of developing those intermediate classes and 
groupings in society out of whose resistance to absolutism 
modern constitutional government has so largely sprung. 1 

On the other hand, there are important aspects of Russian 
history which may look extremely alien from the point of view 
of an inhabitant of Western Europe but in which Russia's ex- 
perience is not so different from that of neighbouring countries 

1 Sec on this point Max Beloff: "Russia" In A. Goodwin (eel,) ThA Euro* 
psan Nobility in the Eighteenth Century (London. Black. 1953). 
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which Toynbee and others undoubtedly include when they talk 
of Europe. One of the major divisions in the historical develop- 
ment of the continent has been between those countries where 
serfdom was early abolished and those where, as in Russia, the 
tying of the peasant to the soil was made progressively more 
rigorous from the sixteenth century on. 1 This fundamental 
difference in the agrarian structure of Europe corresponds 
closely with the extreme extension of frontiers of the Roman 
Empire. Again it is true of much of Europe besides Russia that 
the impact of modern industrialization was late, sudden, and 
forced ahead by the State giving the bureaucracy a r61e that 
had elsewhere devolved on an established commercial middle 
class. It created social strains harder to deal with in the absence 
of effective organs of self-government than those produced by 
industrialization in the West and a disaffected intelligentsia as 
their voice. 

The arguments put forward by Mr. van Kleffens where the 
past is concerned would mean in fact that only the countries of 
Western Europe where there was a long tradition of civil and 
political liberties were truly European and that all the rest were 
somehow unworthy of being taken into account. And this would 
exclude not only much of central and Eastern Europe, but even 
most of Mediterranean Europe; for in many ways the differ- 
ences between North and South are as important a clue to 
understanding the European scene as those between the oceanic 
West and the continental East. 

Much more relevant is the fact that the liberation of Russia 
from the Mongol yoke was almost immediately followed by a 
reverse push by the Russians into Asia itself, and the fact that 
since the sixteenth century, and still more since the southward 
push of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
Russia (or the U.S.S.R. today) has been a multinational and 
multiracial Empire. A school of Russian historiography de- 
veloped in exile has stressed the success of the Russians in 
bringing the Asian peoples they have conquered into their own 
system and here indeed there is a contrast with the maritime 
empires built up by the countries of Western Europe. They thus 
see Russia as neither Europe nor Asia, but as Eurasia, and this 
view was accepted by the great French historian of Asia Ren6 
Grousset in his Bilan de VHistoire, published in 1946. Its plausi- 
bility is strengthened by the fact that the Ural mountains 
the conventional eastward frontier of Europe have never 

1 See Chapter VI, "Russia and Poland", in Max Bdoff, The Age of 
Absolutism (London. Hutchinson. 1954). 
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represented In Russia any kind of racial., economic, political or 
even administrative dividing line. Nevertheless this does, not 
make Russia non-European because there has never been any 
question either before or since the Revolution of the priority of 
the Russian element and its culture. When one looks again at 
Russia and the rest of Europe even in the light of these consider- 
ations it seems safer to accept what Geoffrey Barraclough says: 

Dif Terences necessarily there are: but they may be --and in 
my view they were "differences in one common civilisation; 
one has only to compare Russia with China or India to see 
that it belongs to the European family. In fact we can say 
with a great deal of truth that Russia's position on the 
Asiatic "march" or frontier of Europe, and (arising there- 
from) the sense of differentiation from the peoples who swept 
across the steppe from Asia, was, over centuries, a factor 
cementing Russia's attachment to Europe. l 

Indeed the mention of China is perhaps significant. For one of 
the most important turning points of recent history may well 
prove to be China's attempt to reach the full status of a world 
power with the aid of Russian techniques, and through accepting 
the Soviet pattern of development. In its early stages this trans- 
formation has been accompanied by a close political alliance 
between China and the U.S.S.R.; but it is too early to be certain 
what reaction the further growth of China will have upon her 
Soviet partner or whether, as the distance between them 
dwindles, the U.S.S.R. will not come to feel more European in 
face of the challenge to her role in Asia which such a develop- 
ment might bring about. 

We know too little of the interlocking of Communist regimes 
for such speculations to deserve any other name; indeed it may 
be that the changes inaugurated in the Communist world by 
the death of Stalin make any further discussion of the Russian 
theme excessively difficult But those who took part in the Rome 
and Strasbourg discussions and were concerned with the con- 
crete question of action by the European countries in the 
present and the immediate future had to take into account that 
the Russia they were dealing with was Communist Russia, 

We have already given reasons which make it impossible to 
exclude Communist Europe from consideration altogether; and 
these could be strengthened by paying some attention to the 

1 Geoffrey Barraclough, History in a Changing World (Oxford. BlackwclL 
1955)- P- 187. 
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post-Stalin revival of trade between the two halves of divided 
Europe and even of a modicum of cultural interchange. Never- 
theless there are solid grounds for doubting the possibility of a 
more active role for the Russians in the constructive work that 
Europe has undertaken or might still undertake. On the political 
side there is .the simple fact of size. It can be argued that it is 
essential to any form of European political order whether 
federal or other that no single component of it should be so 
large as to have undue power within it. Thus, it is argued, the 
place of the Soviet Union as one of the great world powers must 
be outside; she cannot safely be considered for membership of 
any political system in which the United States is not present 
as a counterweight. 

Of wider implication is the undoubted fact, already referred 
to, that the Soviet Union has shown no sign of friendliness 
towards the European idea as such, and since her insistence 
upon the self-exclusion of Poland and Czechoslovakia from the 
O.E.E.C. she has treated all efforts at organization on a Euro- 
pean scale other than the purely informative work of the 
E.C.E. as necessarily anti-Communist in inspiration. 1 

Unless we are to accept the idea of a Soviet veto it is clearly 
impossible to take this refusal of the Soviet Union's on her own 
behalf, and on behalf of the countries whose policies it controls, 
as meaning that no discussion of the European idea is per- 
missible, and no action possible within the European frame- 
work. It does, however, mean that one will find oneself 
implicitly excluding the Communist countries from what one is 
saying and often using the word "Europe" to mean in fact that 
part of Europe not controlled by Moscow. But it is necessary to 
repeat the warning given when we considered the geographer's 
Europe, that to accept this exclusion as a working hypothesis for 
the moment means neither a commitment for the more distant 
future when we may hope for a change in the Russian outlook, 
nor an endeavour to rewrite the past in order to find some 
alleged historical reasons anterior to the Russian Revolution for 
the breach that now actually exists. It remains a fact that if the 
discussions out of which this book came had taken place a mere 
half of a century ago, no one would have agreed to exclude from 
Europe the countrymen of Turgenev and Tolstoy, of Tchai- 
kovsky or Paul Vinogradov. The Russian Revolution, like the 
Mongol conquest, is an historical fact; so too is Russia's great 
and European nineteenth century. 

1 See on this Max Beloff: "Russia and Europe" in The European Tearbook, 
Vol. II (The Hague. 1956). 
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The ambiguities inherent in any attempt to define and set 
limits upon European culture do not cease when we have come 
to a working agreement as to the role to assign to Russia and to 
communism. It is even more difficult to find an adequate frame- 
work within which to consider the extensions of European cul- 
ture through overseas migration and more particularly their 
extension on the North American continent. How in relation to 
our idea of Europe and to the prospects of the European 
peoples do we regard the United States? 

We must admit that much of the early propaganda for the 
European idea had a definitely anti-American flavour, and the 
idea of resisting " Americanization" has already been noted as 
part of it. 

The significant fact is that this negative attitude to American 
culture whatever its intrinsic reasonableness is a source of 
division within Western Europe itself. Cultural hostility to the 
United States is clearly much stronger in the Latin countries 
than elsewhere partly perhaps because in the case of France 
ignorance about the United States, particularly among in- 
tellectuals, is greater than elsewhere, and partly because Com- 
munist anti-American propaganda has a much greater aud- 
ience, since the Communists in these countries play, as has 
been seen, a much more important r61e in the intellectual as 
well as the political life of these countries. To press the anti- 
American aspect of the European idea is to alienate from Europe 
its whole north-western fringe and probably most of Germany 
as well. In Britain, in particular, though the real and important 
distinctions in political tradition between the two great " Anglo- 
Saxon" Powers are well understood much better perhaps than 
they are on the European continent -the factor of language 
and the common heritage in laws and literature, above 
all the constant and intimate interpenetration of the worlds 
of scholarship, literature and science in the two countries, 
makes it quite impossible to treat the United States as alien 
ground. 

It must not be overlooked too, that for many people in 
Britain, in Norway and elsewhere, there seems good grounds 
for accepting in other fields the strategic and political logic that 
led to the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949. The obstacles to the 
development of the non-military aspects of N.A.T.O. are well 
known, but it has not been forgotten that the Treaty itself con- 
tained a promise of something more than a co-ordination of 
anti-Communist defence. Article 2 pledged the participating 
countries to 
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contribute towards the further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strengthening their free 
institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by 
promoting conditions of stability and well-being. 

Out of reflections upon the implications of this pledge has come 
the idea of an Atlantic community which to many people in 
north-western Europe appears to be more in accordance with 
the facts of international life than a community based upon 
"Europe" and which could,, as an all-embracing European com- 
munity could not, include a positive commitment to the social 
and political forms which are fundamental to these countries' 
idea of civilization. This is not to say that the objectives of the 
North Atlantic community are necessarily incompatible with 
those which a greater measure of unity between the European 
countries might hope to achieve; the point is rather, that it is 
important that some countries should not be called upon to 
make the choice. If Britain or Norway are asked to choose 
between the Atlantic Community and Europe, they will choose 
the Atlantic Community. And that is a fact which continental 
enthusiasts for "Europe" must never overlook. 

But there are things that the European countries can do in 
concert which may be harder to do in collaboration with the 
United States, partly because even the development of cheap 
air-travel can hardly make North America as accessible as most 
European countries are to each other, and partly because the 
greater wealth and opportunities of the United States make 
some forms of co-operation rather unequal despite the gener- 
osity not only of the American government through the 
Fulbright Scheme but also of the great American foundations 
Rockefeller and latterly Ford which have done so much dis- 
interested work for science and culture. 

In recent years, for instance, there has been a great tempta- 
tion to send young European scientists to study in the United 
States which alone has had the facilities for some kinds of 
advanced work in physics for example. The European student 
sent thus far from home might well find it difficult to settle down 
and not feel a mere transient; or if he did settle down, there 
would be the temptation to make his permanent home in 
America and thus Europe would lose people she could ill afford. 
Yet it is clearly alien to the best instincts of an open civilization 
like that of Europe to prevent students from leaving their home- 
lands or to insist that they return at the end of their studies, if 
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the greater opportunities they fmcl in America induee them, to 
stay on. These American attractions do not consist only of the 
higher standard of living and higher rewards available to 
scientists. Many young European scientists are attracted to 
American universities and research laboratories because in 
these the hierarchic system is much less developed than in 
Europe. In Europe age is at a premixim and the normal 
structure of a scientific department consists of a chain of com- 
mand, with the money given to finance particular projects 
tending to vary with the position of the researcher. In the 
United States, on the contrary, the normal situation is that a 
number of professors take it in turns to be head of the faculty 
and receive the necessary grants according to the requirements 
and intrinsic merits of the various projects concerned. 

There has also been a reluctance, one is told, on the part of 
more senior scientists to accept, as it were, hospitality which 
they could not reciprocate, in that their own countries had no 
comparable facilities to offer; thus here too there entered an 
element of "European nationalism". 

It seems to be the case now that the temptations for European 
scientists to leave Europe permanently arc smaller, since 
conditions are less unequal, though there is still a considerable 
danger of a one-way flow of technicians. These facts would 
appear to suggest, as we shall sec, that there is room for the 
European countries to act together so as to make up for the lack 
of resources of this kind on the part of each individually. 

The important thing once more is not to indulge in myth- 
making, above all in this case not to indulge in unjustified feel- 
ings of superiority. The visitor to the United States from one of 
the great historical centres of European culture- the lie de 
France, the Lombard Plain, the valley of the Rhine or the 
Thames -may well feel that he has little to learn from a 
country where all is brash and new, and where cities still trail 
untidily into the wilderness. But not all the United States is as 
new as much of it seems to be on the surface. It is after all more 
than three hundred years since some Europeans, followed in due 
course by millions more, engaged themselves on American soil 
not merely to win a better livelihood than Europe allowed them 
but to build a society closer to the ideals they had at heart. 
Some of these hopes have been disappointed; others, however, 
have been abundantly fulfilled. For those three hundred years 
the history of increasing areas of Europe has been incom- 
prehensible without reference to what has been going on in the 
United States, just as American history- though some modern 
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American historians tend to ignore the fact is unintelligible if 
Europe be neglected. Franklin, Jefferson., Lincoln and Roose- 
velt to name only the most celebrated are part of Europe's 
story^ as well as of America's. And if in the fine arts or in 
imaginative literature, America until recently has been mainly 
tributary to the older stream, the coming of a mass-culture has, 
as we have seen, sharply reversed the tide. Of all forms of 
exclusiveness in which Europeans can indulge that animated by 
contempt for America is the least pardonable. 

Nor is it only the United States and Canada (whose re- 
vealing history of links with Europe are even less well-known) 
that are in question. The absence of representatives of Spain and 
Portugal from our European colloquies has been explained and 
deplored. Had they been there they might help to remind us of 
the connections between the Iberian Peninsular and Latin 
America. The name is after all significant. The relationship is 
more complicated because of the greater contribution to most 
Latin American countries (as compared with the United States 
or Canada) of the indigenous peoples; but the relationship itself 
is a fact of European as well as of American history. Nor are 
Spain and Portugal the only countries concerned. A recent work 
calls our attention to the fact that important areas of the land- 
scape of Western France are dominated by crops of South 
American origin. Is the author altogether fanciful in suggesting 
that the political and social attitudes of this part of his country 
also recall those of Brazil more closely than those of regions 
closer at hand? l 

Where the United States is concerned, Europe's errors are 
both the product and the cause of her ignorance. Since Toc- 
queville's work of genius a hundred and twenty years ago, 
European writing on the United States with the partial ex- 
ception of some political studies in England has been on a 
distinctly low level, which is not surprising in view of the almost 
total neglect of American studies in European universities. It is 
true that the military and political presence of America in 
Europe since the Second World War and the desire of Ameri- 
cans themselves to be better known has caused some limited 
improvement in this respect; the initiative for the now cele- 
brated "Salzburg Seminar" was American not European. The 
creation of a European Association of American Studies suggests 
that Europeans have a feeling that the task of studying the 
United States is one in which co-operative efforts might be 

1 Charles Moraz<, Les Frangais et la Rfyublique (Paris. Armand Colin. 
1956). pp. 213-14. 
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fruitful. American scholars arc becoming convinced and may 
manage to convince their European colleagues that at least a 
few first-rate libraries on American subjects should be built up 
on this side of the Atlantic; and the promise of American 
financial support in this as in other fields may help on the 
work of integration. But there still remains a great deal to be 
done if certain myths about the United States are to be dealt 
with as they deserve, and the country fully understood in the 
light of its relationship to Europe. 1 

We have already noted that even Professor Toynbce is 
willing to include in his restricted conception of Europe con- 
tiguous countries which have not participated in the formative 
centuries of European development, but which have willingly 
apprenticed themselves to Europe in its contemporary phase. 
Israel which we have considered in another context provides 
one example, another striking one is provided by Turkey. 

The case of Turkey is indeed paradoxical; the Islamic world 
like Europe inherited much of its civilization from the Mediter- 
ranean world of Greece and Rome. Indeed it was through 
Arabic translations that medieval Europe's recovery of Aristotle 
and other Greek writings began. At Toledo in Spain, Arab, 
Christian and Jewish scholars met on equal terms. After the 
fourth crusade in 1204, direct contacts between Latins and 
Greeks diminished the importance of the Arab intermediaries, 
and the rise of the Ottoman Turks to a dominant position in the 
Islamic world followed by the extension of their rule over much 
of south-eastern Europe caused them to be regarded as the very 
antithesis of Europeans. In as far as Europe had a common 
consciousness it was largely of the infidel threat; and even 
though from the first half of the sixteenth century the French 
monarchy in the course of its struggle , against the Habsburgs 
began the process of bringing Turkey into the European balance 
of power, it was not until the beginning of Turkey's decline in 
the middle of the eighteenth century that any question could 
arise of her assimilation to the position of a European nation- 
State. 

The adoption of European methods was seen then by would- 
be reformers such as Sultan Selim III (1789-1808) as the only 
method by which the encroachments of the other Powers upon, 
Turkish sovereignty could be avoided and repelled. Turkish 
historians see the failure of successive generations of Turkish 

1 For a recent attempt to consider American history from a European 
(in this case almost inevitably a British) viewpoint, see Frank Thistlcthwaite, 
The Great Experiment (Cambridge University Press. 1955). 
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reformers as having been caused partly by the vested interests 
of religious fanatics and powerful feudatories, and partly by the 
self-interest of the Great Powers. The latter were however com- 
mitted in principle to a reform of this kind by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856 when it was agreed that Turkey should become cc a 
full member of the European family of nations". 

Historians looking at the problem from a more external view- 
point might prefer to argue that the main obstacle to the 
Europeanization of Turkey was the existence of the Turkish 
Empire itself; especially where it involved continuing rule over 
European nations in the Balkans. And it is surely no coincidence 
that the first successful attempt to recast Turkey's social and 
political structure on European lines was made after the re- 
duction of Turkey very nearly to her racial boundaries. 

It may be significant to note the steps which were taken by 
Mustafa Kernel Ataturk as the foundations of a new European 
structure for Turkey. They were: the cutting of the tie with 
Islamic universalism by the abolition of the Sultanate and 
Khalifate; the introduction of a policy of integral secularism by 
making it an offence for the religious authorities to interfere in 
politics, justice, science or education; the consequent abolition 
of all laws enforcing religious beliefs or practices, and of religious 
courts, orders and schools; the emancipation of women; the 
abolition of the red fez the traditional symbol of difference 
between the Moslem Turk and the European; the replacement 
of Arabic by Latin characters for the writing of Turkish; and the 
adoption of the Swiss Civil code. (Other branches of Turkish law 
had already been Europeanized.) 

Ataturk's successors have followed up this work by trying with 
some success to turn the authoritarian Republic through which 
these measures were effected into a parliamentary multi-party 
Republic on the Western European model. Opposition to 
Turkish development along these lines would seem to have 
come mainly from traditionalist elements in the population who 
object to the diminished role allotted to religion in the life of the 
State. It is thus not surprising that Turks who welcome the 
changes should regard the secularization of thought in Europe 
from the Enlightenment onwards as one of Europe's most 
positive and valuable achievements. Ataturk's turning of St. 
Sophia, church under Byzantium and mosque under the 
Sultans, into a museum and temple of science is regarded in 
Turkey as a gesture in favour of the ending of religious strife as 
a factor in national and international politics. 

Ataturk himself was conscious that Turkey's advance could 
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only be maintained in a propitious international atmosphere. 
This meant reassuring Turkey's neighbours by the abandon- 
ment of Turkish irrcdcntism, and trying to end the secular 
conflict with the Greeks and the establishment of an equilibrium 
based upon the freely negotiated Treaty of Lausanne. The 
Balkan Pact was intended to safeguard the peace of the whole of 
south-eastern Europe. But beyond this it appears that Ataturk 
in his later years envisaged the desirability of a form of Ettro- 
pean integration which would secure members of the European 
family against aggression, and assist them in the pursuit of their 
common objectives. 

A Turk could now argue that the problem of national survival 
which drove his own country on the path of Europcanization 
exists for other European countries as well, and should make 
the idea of integration more palatable to them. On the other 
hand, it is still the case that much in political and social order 
that West European countries take for granted represents in 
a frontier region like Turkey something that still has to be 
struggled for. 

The main external political threat to Turkey today comes 
from her propinquity to the Soviet Union. Since the "Truman 
doctrine" was enunciated in March 19473 Turkey's main cover 
against this threat has been the countervailing power of the 
United States; it would appear however that the Turks have 
not thereby lost their feeling that their fate is bound up with 
that of Europe generally and at a time when so many non- 
European countries are repudiating the idea that Europethe 
home of * 'imperialism' 'has anything to offer, Turkey (for all 
her current difficulties) provides a welcome as well as a notable 
contrast. 



Chapter 2 
THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

r I iHE subject that faced the Rome and Strasbourg meet- 

1 ings was less academic and more actual than might be 
JL. suggested by these arguments over the definition of 
Europe. As a result of the war and of the relative decline in the 
position of all European powers except Russia which was so 
marked a feature of the post-war world, the theme of European 
unity which had made its appearance at intervals ever since 
the creation of the modern European states-system acquired a 
new urgency. Even without any clear understanding of what a 
united Europe would embrace or what kind of institutions it 
would require, it was felt that only by pooling their resources 
could the countries of non-Communist Europe at any rate 
follow a constructive path. But if unity were to be achieved it 
would be necessary to overcome the legacy of centuries of 
division and even hostility between the main national groups. 
For this a great campaign of public education would be de- 
manded and this would have to concentrate upon demon- 
strating what these national groups had in common and the 
extent to which the European cultural heritage was a single 
whole. 

In other words, the discussions, though they might take an 
entirely practical and even material direction, could not be 
complete or successful without an exploration of something 
wider and more enduring, since permanent institutions could 
only flourish upon a foundation of common attitudes and 
principles freely accepted. 

It is in the light of this situation, felt by all to be serious and by 
many to be critical, that the arguments presented here must be 
judged. 

Europe may indeed defy attempts at definition and provide 
when examined more evidence of diversity than of unity. It is 
nevertheless a fact that the effort at creating new institutions 
embodying the idea of European unity is an aspect of our own 
times. It is something which people believe in, and are willing 
to work for; and such people are more numerous than they 
were in the inter-war years or during the period that divides the 
First World War from the French Revolution the great 
dividing line between the modern and the contemporary. They 

3* 
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argue that only the creation of such institutions can enable in- 
dividuals or groups even national groupsto fulfil their 
aspirations for greater security, a higher standard of living or 
a more rich and satisfying cultural life. And some also insist 
upon the view that such unity was once a characteristic of 
Europe, that it has been destroyed and that only by re-creating 
it can we deal successfully with the grave dangers and problems 
of the present. 

It is indeed striking how often the argument from history 
recurs in such discussions striking but not perhaps surprising. 
For the belief that what one most wants to do is to restore some- 
thing that has once existed the belief in "golden ages" as 
opposed to "utopias" is a recurrent phenomenon in history. 
It has been used for their own purposes by nationalist leaders 
who have also pointed to history to justify their pretensions; it 
has even been used by the fomenters of social revolution. It is 
indeed the secular equivalent of the story of the Fall. 

But the ordinary citizen who talks in this way about the past 
and who attempts, as it were, to make use of the past for his own 
practical ends often misunderstands or does not really try to 
understand what it is that he is doing. He tends to talk as 
though "History" were something given, some storehouse of 
facts from which he can at will draw out those that fit his im- 
mediate purpose. He is unaware of the extent to which the 
historian creates history, not in the sense of course that he 
invents things that never happened, but rather in the sense that 
he decides what is relevant to him in the past and allows it to 
form patterns which although seemingly inherent in the 
material are really imposed by himself. As we saw when dealing 
with the question of periods in European history, we tend to use 
such customary divisions as those between the "Middle Ages" 
and "Modern Times" or such conventional notions as those of 
"Renaissance man" or "the Industrial Revolution" with such 
facility that we forget the extent to which these phrases are 
simply our own inventions, generalizations or hypotheses, 
standing on quite another footing to other terms we use like 
"the island of St. Helena" or "the Emperor Napoleon". The 
historian knows this is the case and does it of set purpose; not 
so the layman. And what is true of the ordinary citizen is 
equally true, and more dangerous, in the case of the publicist 
or the politician. 

It is of course perfectly in order for the publicist or the poli- 
tician to suggest that the historian try to look at some problem 
from a particular angle; to ask him for instance whether it is not 
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true that Toynbee's idea of an "intelligible field of study" is 
particularly relevant to Europe provided always that he re- 
members that Toynbee's concept of "Europe" which excludes 
Russia is one that other professional historians find it hard to 
swallow. He may even go further and adjure the historian to 
consider whether it is not possible and useful to conceive of the 
history of Europe as neither the sum of the histories of the 
European nations, nor as the story of the relations between them 
but as the common history of the Europeans. But he must 
realize that the historian who undertakes this task must pay as 
much attention to examining the facts that do not easily fit into 
an approach of this kind as to those which do. He must re- 
member that, although he may be in search of an inspiring 
myth, it is the business of the historian to put such myths to the 
test. Indeed the idea of conscious historiography, of analysing 
the past in terms of clearly defined and. acknowledged concepts 
is one of the major European contributions to the common 
culture of the civilized world. 

The publicist may, for his purpose of inducing Europeans to 
sink their differences and join in the task of creating common 
institutions, assert that these differences are recent and super- 
ficial and that the unity of Europeans is ancient and more deep- 
rooted. The past of Europe then appears to him as a series of 
stages through which the European idea has passed, now 
acknowledged and now repudiated, as the hero of some saga or 
epic may have to fight its way through dangers and tribulations 
before he emerges victorious and acclaimed. Even at his worst 
moments however the minstrel's audience knows that their hero 
is safe and that the ultimate issue is not in doubt. 

This is not the historian's approach. The hero of an epic is an 
individual with certain qualities which are his from the be- 
ginning. Indeed the episodes are contrived by the poet so as to 
display them to the best advantage. But an historical concept 
"France" or "Europe" is quite different. It is a generalization 
based upon the impact some aspect of the present makes upon 
the historian's imagination. For him it cannot possibly have 
been the identical phenomenon when it began its historical 
journey. On the contrary, the generalization itself must in- 
corporate the whole historical experience that has given it its 
current contours. It is not that "France" has passed through 
the metamorphoses of Gaul, the Merovingian, Carolingian, 
Capetian and Bourbon kingdoms, the first, second and third 
Republic and first and second Empires, retaining throughout 
the essence that we see today embodied in the Fourth Republic, 
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after having been perhaps near extinction under "Vichy"; it 
is rather that what we call France is the sum of all these ex- 
periences, not one of which, not even "Vichy", can be omitted 
if our understanding of "France" is to be complete. But those 
who would be the first to admit this about the history of in- 
dividual nations often forget that Europe also is, in this sense, 
a product of history. 

Not only is Europe a product of history but, in that Europeans 
have shown a considerable aptitude for borrowing from the past 
of their own and of anterior civilizations, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, it might be said that this historical conditioning 
is one of its principal characteristics. It is because Europe is a 
product of a long and varied past that the geographical defini- 
tion of it that we have already discussed appears to us to be so 
inadequate. We know that what can most easily be focused as 
an intelligible field of study called "Europe" is different when 
we consider different epochs. What the historian will do will 
be to try to make his contemporaries conscious of what 
these differences in the spatial definition of European civiliza- 
tion amount to, and also, and more important still, of how its 
differing components have been assembled and have reacted 
upon each other in each period. He will not be looking for some 
abstraction like "unity" to act as the dominant thread in his 
narrative, discarding all that seems, on the contrary, to point to 
heterogeneity but rather accept the undoubted fact that 
throughout the history of Europe, Europeans have been as they 
are today united in some things, and deeply and bitterly 
divided as to others. 

Furthermore, unlike the ordinary citizen or the publicist, he 
will be highly aware of the danger inherent in the use of such 
words as "unity" and "variety", knowing full well, as he must, 
that these are not simple notions of a quantitative kind. Unity 
or disunity may refer at one stage of civilization to quite differ- 
ent considerations to those that would be appropriate at 
another. Each historical epoch can only be understood as a 
whole; gains in one respect may easily be offset by failings in 
another. It is illegitimate for the historian to ignore cither side 
of the balance. 

Our survey of that past, however brief, must at least be of 
such a kind as to show awareness of the extreme complexities 
inherent in any attempt to give form to the concrete realities 
of European experience over the centuries* Only in this way can 
it contribute not merely to establishing to what extent Europe 
has been a unity in the past, but also to understanding what 
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is implied or might in future be implied by the idea of unity 
itself. 

We have already given reasons for refusing to take the idea 
of Europe further back than what are conventionally called the 
"Middle Ages"; that is to say to regard "Europe" as having 
come into being only with the final collapse of the classical 
Mediterranean world under the impact of Islam. It is precisely 
this first period of European history that many people en- 
thusiastic for the European idea seem to have in mind when 
they talk of European unity as something in the past to which 
they demand that we should return. The precise temporal limits 
of this period, and the precise nature of the unity then achieved 
are often left vague. Indeed the ambiguities are not less striking 
than those that reveal themselves in discussions of the con- 
temporary European problem. 

Speaking at the Rome Round Table, what the late Signer de 
Gasperi emphasized was the fact that despite the many com- 
munities into which medieval Europe was divided, there was 
complete freedom of intercourse between them. "Europe's 
history in those days without frontiers was prodigious." This is 
to take unity in a negative sense the absence of barriers. 
Others have been more concerned with the existence of com- 
mon institutions or traditions which, in their view, produced 
a unity of a much more positive kind. Some emphasize here 
the religious aspect, taking Europe to be essentially the area in 
which the Catholic Church held sway; others emphasize the 
secular aspects of the Roman tradition, as handed down in the 
legal systems of the European countries and as embodied in the 
idea of the "Holy Roman Empire". 

Others again and notably Professor Toynbee have com- 
bined the two latter ideas and have regarded the existence of 
a single religious centre as having been successful in checking 
the centrifugal political tendencies of the successor-States of the 
Roman Empire. " For Toynbee, there existed in the Middle 
Ages a "Western Christian Commonwealth of Nations". 

So long [he said] as the Roman See continued to command 
the voluntary spiritual allegiance of the entire European 
community, the political allegiance paid to the governments 
of the local states into which Europe had been partitioned 
politically, was a limited and subordinate allegiance, and, 
when, conflicts of loyalty did arise, the wider and higher 
loyalty to the Western Christian Commonwealth as a whole 
prevailed over local loyalties more often than. not. Europe 
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lost her historical unity when,, towards the close of the 
Middle Ages, local loyalties came to prevail decisively over 
the loyalty to the Western Christian Commonwealth as a 
whole. 1 

In order to place this vast claim in perspective, it is necessary 
to say something about its several elements. On the religions 
side first of all, Toynbec and those who think with him, are of 
course deliberately curtailing their definition of Europe, They 
overlook the significance for the Middle Ages of the Byzantine 
Empire, equally the heir of Rome, and of the fact that at least 
until the Fourth Crusade when Constantinople was sacked by 
Western Christians it was this Empire that was the principal 
Christian State in the world. They overlook too the close rela- 
tions that existed between the Orthodox Ivievan kingdom and 
other European States, But even if we allow Europe for this 
purpose to be thought of as relating only to the Western branch 
of the Church, we must be careful not to exaggerate the extent 
of conformity, or its blessings. 

Much of the apparent unity of thought [writes a modern 
historian of the Middle Ages] is due primarily to the fact that 
Catholicism extirpated its opponents and burnt the literature 
in which they expressed their ideals; it is due also to the fact 
that the clergy had for many centuries a monopoly of writing, 
and that the surviving evidence of a non-clerical ethos is 
sparse and usually indirect. But it is clear enough today that 
anti-Catholic thought was extraordinarily vigorous and its 
diffusion extraordinarily widespread; and the existence of 
this hostile tradition the tradition (it is often called of 
"Christian dualism") is alone a challenge to the theory 
of spiritual unity. 2 

In other words, those who applaud the unity achieved 
through the domination of a single Church must not overlook 
the fact that this unity was in part imposed; that the sup- 
prcssion of heresy by lire and sword, the existence of institutions 
such as the Inquisition and events such as the "Albigcnsian 
Crusade" and the massacres by the earlier Crusaders of the 
Jews easier prey than the well-armed Saracens in the Holy 
Land arc all part of the story. Nor within the Church itself 
were the claims of Rome to universal authority ever fully 

1 The European Round Table Discussions (Rome- 13-16 October 1953), 
(Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1954). p. 20. 

2 Geoffrey Barraclough. History in a Changing World. (Oxford. Blaekwell. 
1955)* PP- 38-9- 
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accepted, not even when Papal authority was at its peak in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to say nothing of the period of 
the "Avignon" captivity, of the Great Schism, or of the Con- 
ciliar Movement. No doubt there were important reasons why 
Rome should retain the prestige of the period of the conversions 
and why men of faith and learning should look to it for leader- 
ship; but in the light of the Middle Ages as we now see them, 
the Reformation and the ending of even a formal unity in the 
ecclesiastical organization of the West seem much less of a break 
with the past than Professor Toynbee's formulation would 
suggest. 

It is important that in reaction against excessive claims made 
for the unity allegedly conferred by the existence of a single 
Western Church, we do not underrate certain of its real services 
to Europe. As far as Western Europe is concerned, it is true that 
the Roman Church provided the only means through which the 
cultural inheritance of antiquity could be transmitted and al- 
most the sole upholder of moral and intellectual values in a 
society where human and group passions might have seemed 
otherwise almost ungovernable. The ecclesiastical libraries and 
schools were the foundations of medieval culture, and in the 
Universities the medieval Church produced what have been 
the main instruments for cultural advance and diffusion in the 
modern world as well. No less important was the Church's role 
as patron of the fine arts. Above all in the use of Latin as the 
lingua franca of the Church and so of scholarship, and its pre- 
eminence also in law and diplomacy where its use was natural 
to the "clerks", an element of unity was provided for the 
medieval world whose significance can scarcely be over-rated. 
It meant that knowledge and ideas, whether of Western 
European or of external provenance, could be diffused with a 
facility which made up for the absence of any mechanical means 
for the reproduction of texts, and for the failure to improve 
upon or even maintain the road system of antiquity. 

A concrete example is that of medicine. Western medicine 
had a single common store of knowledge from the twelfth 
century on. This was itself the legacy of certain elements in 
Greek medicine which had been preserved by, and were now 
reacquired from, the Islamic world and which were marked 
with its own imprint. Despite the rapidity with which this 
heritage subsequently developed, and the complexity of the 
different specializations into which it resolved itself, despite 
also the fact that advances in medical science were made at 
different times at different centres, it remained true that the 
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whole of it and its value as a common heritage was early 
appreciated was generally accessible irrespective of political 
frontiers to all members of the western cultural world. When in 
the thirteenth century, the Universities were constituted out of 
the corporations of students and teachers., the great freedom of 
movement enjoyed by the "clerks" meant that medical know- 
ledge could be diffused without encountering any obstacles. The 
jus ubique docendi of the teachers permitted a mutual readjustment 
of doctrines professed at centres at a great distance from each 
other. It was only the creation of nation-States and the new 
accent on national systems of education together with the 
abolition of Latin as the language of instruction that put a stop 
to the free flow of teachers and students in this all-important 
field. 

It looks then as though the most positive contribution to 
European civilization of the medieval Church was not an im- 
posed conformity of belief but the fact that the institutions in 
which it was embodied were at least to a very great extent the 
vehicles for a cultural experience that was not limited to the 
sphere of a single vernacular language, or much impeded by 
political frontiers. But this did not mean either that these 
frontiers did not exist, or that they were unimportant. 

For if it is undoubtedly true that the influence of the Church 
improved the morals and softened the manners of medieval 
rulers and if the obligation to defend the Church was accepted 
as an important part of the ideal of medieval monarchy towards 
which the actual monarchs strove with a greater or lesser degree 
of success, if again, in the crisis of the struggle against the infidel 
it was possible for the Papacy briefly to act as a rallying point, 
the idea that secular politics were seriously and for long periods 
affected by the existence of this common religious allegiance on 
the part of rulers and people will hardly stand the test of the 
close examination of any single period of medieval history. 

The confusion which undoubtedly exists on this score is due 
to the fact that the language in which the claims of the Church 
were often couched is taken as though it represented the actual 
* facts of the situation. What should be taken as the expression of 
a theoretical position, or of a mere aspiration is regarded as 
though it were meant to be purely descriptive. Like other 
political literature, that of the Middle Ages, whether it upheld 
the point of view of the Papacy, of the Empire or of the 
national monarchies, was normally written for a purpose; to 
advance some claim or confute some rival. One can, by 
selection, abstract a continuing tradition of Papal supremacy 
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or of Imperial supremacy, and talk of the medieval world as 
having been a unity under one or other authority or under some 
partnership of the two. But to describe medieval history itself 
in those terms is to run the same risk as would some future 
historian who thought that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the Atlantic Charter and the Charter of the United 
Nations were adequate source material for a description of 
world politics in our own times. 1 

The idea of the medieval Empire as a source of political unity 
is even more far-fetched; for though, as we have seen, the supra- 
national character of the medieval Church is a fact and an 
important one, this is hardly true of the Empire. Modern 
historians have stressed the largely personal and adventitious 
character of the assumption of the title of "Emperor" by 
Charlemagne and the failure of his successors whatever their 
intentions to make this title the foundation of a unitary Em- 
pire. Under them, the Papacy acquired its abiding interest in 
the Empire and developed the (unhistorical) claim that the title 
was one for it to bestow or withhold. At 1 the same time the 
problems presented by the Empire to the Papacy were rapidly 
revealed. A weak Emperor was no use to the Pope since he 
could not help him to maintain his independence of local 
territorial magnates; a strong one was himself a threat to that 
independence. 

In actual politics the title of Emperor became a weapon in a 
struggle for the Carolingian heritage; and was revived by Otto 
I King of Germany and Lombardy in the second half of the 
tenth century in order to claim what he could of the fragments 
of the old Carolingian realm, and notably the "middle king- 
dom" of "Lorraine" or "Burgundy". But already the West 
Prankish domains of Charlemagne had passed outside the 
"imperial" reach and the history of the "Empire" under Otto 
and his successors is essentially one of an attempt to create a 
German-Burgundian-Italian State. In the course of this at- 
tempt, a struggle necessarily developed against the counter- 
claims of the existing Empire the Byzantine Empire and the 
adjective "Roman" was adopted first for the Emperor, and then 
for the Empire itself, as a piece of counter-propaganda parti- 
cularly attractive to the Roman aristocracy. 

1 See Geoffrey Barraclough: "International Order and the Middle Ages" 
in his History in a Changing World (Oxford. Blackwell. 1954). For the para- 
graphs which follow, see in the same volume the essays "Frederick Bar- 
barossa and the Twelfth Century" and "The Mediaeval Empire: Idea and 
Reality". 
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As early as the first half of the eleventh century then, we are t 
not dealing with the title of Emperor as some kind of claim to 
general suzerainty or even pre-eminence in Catholic Europe, 
but with the Empire, a recognizable territorial entity with 
German, Burgundian and Italian components. It is thus a very 
different thing from the idea of a universal Christian Common- 
wealth that ecclesiastical writers talked of in their political 
tracts. Not only did it never acquire any kind of power outside 
these lands; but even within them it was subject to almost 
.constant challenge, until in the middle of the thirteenth 
century its authority there became little more than nominal; so 
that the Emperors after that time are merely territorial mon- 
archs with no real strength other than that which their heredi- 
tary possessions confer upon them. 

On the other hand, we must not push this argument too far 
for the doctrines or, if we prefer it, the myths of a period are also 
historical facts and have their influence in history, if not at 
the time perhaps later. When, therefore, Dante wrote his De 
Monarchic or when the lawyers of Bologna defined the imperial 
rights and formulated the theory of imperial sovereignty, they 
were creating myths which are a part of historical reality. The 
much discussed Italian policy of the Swabian Emperors which 
has taken up so much space in both German and Italian 
historiography, was not only a question of power politics. The 
Emperors pursued, in their attempts to conquer Italy, the idea 
of a universal empire. The Empire also seemed a possible vehicle 
for the expression of the idea of a political-religious community 
the idea of the "Respublica Christiana". It is certainly worth 
remembering this argument because it figures so largely among 
those adduced to prove a measure of European unity in the 
Middle Ages. On the other hand, of course, the imperial myth 
is really a universal and not a European one. It is the idea of the 
Roman and Christian people who obey both the law of Rome 
and the faith of Christ. In practice it coincides with Europe, 
but theoretically it stretches well beyond it. We may therefore 
say that medieval history has two opposite poles: theoretical 
universalism and political particularism. This particularism is 
not yet that of States in the modern sense, but rather of the 
feudatories and of the cities. In any event it is going too far to 
talk in this context of the idea of Europe properly speaking. 

In the practical task which the Emperors attempted from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, their pretensions to some 
position superior to that of an ordinary territorial sovereign, 
and particularly the relation of such claims to their attempt to 
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hold Rome, may have been an obstacle rather than a help. The 
struggle with the Papacy which eventually produced a valuable 
and productive if never quite complete demarcation between 
the ecclesiastical and secular spheres of authority involved the 
building up against them of hostile coalitions among their own 
nominal vassals and external potentates, and eventually de- 
generated into a direct struggle for political power in Italy in 
the course of which the Italian city-States found their feet as 
independent political units. 

The picture of a European political order based on unity, and 
subsequently a prey to disruption, is thus quite false in per- 
spective. On the contrary, the natural successor-States of the 
Roman Empire in the West appeared to be the monarchies 
which developed out of the tribal migrations and conflicts of the 
Dark Ages monarchies which called upon the Church where 
they could as a possible instrument of government to balance 
the more natural tendency towards fragmentation which the 
troubles of the times imposed. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries this process looked for a time like being interrupted 
by the creation of an Empire in central Europe, so powerful as 
to overshadow its neighbours. But by the middle of the twelfth 
century the reaction against this was already sufficient to pre- 
sage its failure. Europe was already divided into a number of 
territorial units large ones north of the Alps, though her 
fragmentation was to continue, especially in Germany and 
smaller in Italy. Politics already rested upon a factual balance 
of power whether between the embryonic national monarchies, 
or as in Italy, on a more local and confined scale. The pursuit 
of power by secular rulers was the motive force of politics and 
the Papacy unable to free itself from its own territorial needs 
was also a political institution, if clearly something else as well. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, even the theorists had 
for the most part come to accept the facts: namely that the 
division of the world into separate kingdoms, or as we would 
say "States", was the normal aspect of things, and that in the 
good government and self-restraint of the monarchs, aware of 
the ultimate sinfulness of war, lay the best hopes that the 
ordinary man had of avoiding the anarchy which far more than 
unity was characteristic of the Middle Ages. 

International politics [we read], in the days of Philip the 
Fair and Edward I of England lack none of the excesses with 
which we are so familiar today: the ruthless sacrifice of small 
states like Scotland or Flanders, to the interests of the great 
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powers, the systematic misuse of plebiscites, lying propaganda 
and bribery and corruption employed as normal instruments 
of diplomacy, the terrible weapon of economic blockade 
bringing famine and disease to the innocent and even the 
abduction and murder of leading political personalities. 1 

It was true that the modern idea of the nation-State, of 
political communities with clearly marked frontiers, and 
totally independent of each other, was non-existent. The 
medieval map was an inextricable medley of claims to authority 
over this or that lordship or source of profit; relations were 
essentially personal rather than territorial, and their inter- 
pretation was bound to differ, according to the interests in- 
volved. Nevertheless, even at an early date we can see the 
State-building and nation-building dynasties at work; the 
House of Wessex; the Capetians, the Norman rulers of England 
or Sicily, the Angevins, the Hohenstaufen, the Welfs. It was 
their object, within the limitations imposed by the medieval 
idea of kingship which was far-removed from later absolutism, 
to limit the depredations of the great feudatories and induce 
them to play their part in laying the foundations of an ordered 
State. At their courts, the national idea, at no time wholly 
absent, found its chance to develop, and the counter-claims of 
"foreign" princes and of the Pope helped to develop native 
loyalties. For despite the elements of universality in European 
culture, differences between the inhabitant of this region and of 
that were perceived, and tendencies towards national ex- 
clusiveness were not slow in making themselves felt. 

Rarely in the Middle Ages did the political divisions corre- 
spond even remotely to those between the modern nations; 
though France, England and Scotland were early exceptions. 
Germany and Italy were much divided and so was Spain, 
gradually and painfully reconquered from Islam. The "Middle 
Kingdom" Burgundy remained an idea rather than a fact 
despite the dynastic unity imposed by the Burgundian dynasty 
of the fifteenth century. Nevertheless, the individuality of the 
national groupings one of Europe's salient characteristics 
was beginning to show itself more and more clearly. The secular 
States all over Europe borrowed heavily from the central store- 
house of doctrine, evolved from the blending of Roman legal 
tradition with more primitive concepts of justice native to the 
European peoples, and with those of feudalism. Their admin- 

1 G. Barraclough, History in a Changing World (Oxford. Blackwell. 1955). 
p. 103. 
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istrative and political institutions bore a strong family likeness. 
The professionalization of armies, the development of regular 
fiscal systems to supplement the royal revenues, the separation 
of the merely judicial from the administrative aspects of 
government, the development of representative institutions in 
the form of Estates all these are to be found over a wide area. 
But there were differences as well as similarities; repugnancies 
as well as borrowings. 

As the medieval societies and States plunged their root 
deeper into a particular territorial complex, the monopoly of 
the international language Latin was challenged at higher 
levels than had been the case when the vernacular was left for 
the simple business of the mere peasant. Well before the end 
of the Middle Ages the vernaculars were the true vehicles of 
literary creativeness and Latin is reduced to a formal or 
didactic role. As medieval Europe even its Western half was 
anything but a unity internally, but on the contrary an area of 
extreme variety and creative in virtue of it; so too was it never 
at any time closed to influences from outside. The Tartar con- 
quests did indeed remove for centuries from the European orbit 
peoples that had in the previous centuries played an important 
role and with the Tartars there was little to be had in the way 
of fruitful contact; though the exploits of Marco Polo pointed 
to a far eastern world beyond their Steppe-empire. To the 
south-east, Byzantium survived its thirteenth century humilia- 
tion for well over two centuries. The idea that only its ultimate 
conquest by the Turks sent Greek scholars scuttling to the West 
with their precious manuscripts is an exploded cliche that even 
the school textbooks will no doubt one day remove. Greek 
learning was important in Europe well before the fall of Con- 
stantinople. With the world of Islam, whose r61e as a trans- 
mitter of Greek civilization was not confined to medicine, there 
were points of contact as well as of conflict in Spain, Sicily and 
the Crusading East. 

It is because, in dealing with the Middle Ages, they confront 
familiar problems, and are on familiar ground that modern 
scholars have been drawn to medieval studies; the idea that 
there existed a medieval unity which collapsed as the result of 
some great revolutionary catastrophe clearing the way for 
national rivalries hitherto unknown turns out to be a myth. 

Although modern historiography has, as we have seen, done 
much to upset the traditional chronology of European history 
in which the Renaissance was depicted as the great divide 
sharply marking off modern from medieval times, it remains 
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true that the Europe of our own era, the Europe of the modern 
State begins to take shape in the upheavals of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In the wars of religion between the middle 
of the sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
principal configurations of our European map were settled as 
far as Northern and Western Europe were concerned; and the 
following century of dynastic wars which saw the return of 
Russia and a large part of South-eastern Europe into the 
European States-system, did the same for much of the remainder 
of the continent. The new problems raised by the French 
Revolution and its consequences were thus common to the 
whole of Europe. But because the previous development of the 
different parts of Europe had been so uneven, and because the 
process of industrialization also followed different rhythms in 
different regions, these problems presented themselves to differ- 
ent peoples at different times and not always under the same 
guise, 

To the spatial diversity of European social and political 
experience was added a new dimension, that of time. Hence- 
forward the greater specialization of the different aspects of 
culture, and the greater element of professionalization involved 
makes it desirable to consider the effect of these changes under 
separate heads. Although the Renaissance produced in Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo and their fellows the great exem- 
plars of the man of all-round culture that Renaissance opinion 
esteemed so highly, the very enrichment of European cultural 
life in their times was fatal to this ideal. It was no longer possible 
for the individual to grasp the totality of experience, or to con- 
tribute to more than a fraction of the entire cultural output of 
his age. The great scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century completed the process of division, and the very im- 
portance attached in the eighteenth century of the idea of the 
"encyclopedia" is proof of this; a Leonardo was his own 
encyclopedia. On the other hand, one preliminary general 
point must obviously be made. The tour deforce by which the 
Roman Church had delimited in the Middle Ages the bound- 
aries of thought and inquiry in the West and had dominated 
artistic life through its virtual monopoly of patronage did not 
survive into the new era. 

The Renaissance, though more deeply concerned with reli- 
gious problems, particularly in its non-Italian manifestations 
than earlier students of it sometimes admitted, did nevertheless 
introduce a secularizing strain into European thought which 
never thereafter wholly disappeared. Art, with the secular 
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patronage afforded by Courts and merchant-princes as part of 
their new standards of luxurious living saw its range extended in 
almost every direction. Science fought a more prolonged battle 
against ecclesiastical obscurantism, and only developed a full 
autonomy in the seventeenth century. In social and political 
thinking, and in philosophy, the great turning-point did not 
come until the end of the seventeenth century. From that time 
onwards it would be true to say that the idea of a secular culture 
and of its concomitant, religious toleration was as repre- 
sentative of Europe as the idea of a single Christian faith had 
been in the Middle Ages. 
As Professor Toynbee said at Rome, 

if he had to name one man responsible for European culture 
today, that man would be Pierre Bayle, whose Dictionnaire had 
been the cell from which modern Europe had emerged. The 
European culture which had been radiated out over the 
world since the end of the seventeenth century was the cul- 
ture of Bayle' s Europe, in other words European civilization 
after its secularization. 1 

This fact is of tremendous importance for understanding both 
the nature of the impact which Western Europe made on those 
European countries such as Russia that were drawn into its 
orbit after this date, and what it was that non-European civiliza- 
tions regarded as Europe's most important aspect. But again, 
one must be careful not to exaggerate. Toynbee may be right in 
saying that it was not Europe's "old central feature, religion", 
but "its new central feature, technology" that people outside 
were primarily interested in. But Europe did not cease to try to 
export its own religious ideas even after the rise of secularism 
at home. Christian missionary enterprise was at all periods an 
important part of the "expansion of Europe". Some Asian 
scholars would appear indeed to regard this missionary enter- 
prise as the prime example of European "aggressiveness". 2 And 
recent experience in China might seem to lend some support to 
this view. 

Where Europe itself is concerned, there appears to be general 
agreement that even where the secular spirit has conquered, 

1 The European Round Table Discussions. (Rome. 13-16 October 1953). 
(Strasbourg. Council of Europe, 1954). p. 27. The importance attached by 
European historians to the late seventeenth century seemingly dates from 
the work of the French historian Paul Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience 
Europtene, 1680 1715, which appeared in 1935. 

2 See the illuminating work by K. M. Pannikar, Asia and Western Domin- 
ance (London. 1953). 
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European thought remains profoundly affected by its long 
identification with Christianity; and that this is particularly 
strongly marked in the sphere of morals where the ultimate 
responsibility of the individual human being is generally 
recognized. It is also argued by many that this applies parti- 
cularly to Western Europe, where the Churches have been more 
successful than in the Orthodox countries in retaining their 
independence of the State. 

It would not serve our purpose to discuss the extent to which 
the waning of traditional religious beliefs created a spiritual 
vacuum in which the new c 'secular religions" of totalitarianism 
found their best opportunity, nor the desirability of finding 
some common faith as the best guarantee against their spread 
or recrudescence. This argument was powerfully urged by M. 
Eugen Kogon at the Rome Round Table but did not find 
universal acceptance among those present. More important 
however than the differences of opinion over the validity of his 
contentions, is the fact that it is hard to see that the issue is one 
which can be confined to the European framework; neither 
secularism nor totalitarianism have remained purely European 
phenomena. 

In any event, the emergence of the secularist trend did not 
represent the only departure from the medieval pattern accom- 
plished between the middle of the fifteenth and the middle of 
the sixteenth centuries. More dramatic in its immediate impact 
was the emergence of what proved to be permanent divisions 
between the great majority of Western Europeans who remained 
faithful to Christianity. To some historians indeed, the Pro- 
testant Reformation is the great watershed in European history, 
and the later destinies of the European nations are seen as 
largely dependent upon which side of the ensuing territorial 
partition they finally emerged. It has been argued, for instance, 
that parliamentary forms of government are more natural to 
those countries whose religious organization has some re- 
presentative element; though the strength of this element differs 
very widely in the different forms of protestantism. There has 
been a prolonged dispute over the extent to which modern 
capitalism found itself more favoured by a Protestant than by a 
Catholic environment and the extent to which consequently, 
the future economies of different countries were affected by 
the decisions taken at an early stage in matters of religious 
allegiance. This theory in its purest form has had to take a good 
deal of punishment; it has been pointed out that the equation 
of Protestantism with laissez-faire is unhistorical as far as earlier 
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periods are concerned, that Catholic doctrine accommodated 
itself without overwhelming difficulty to the new commercial 
habits, that the uneven course of economic development from 
the sixteenth century onwards can more easily be explained in 
straightforward economic terms, and that in some aspects of the 
great burst of new activities which set in with the discoveries, 
Catholic regions actually took the lead. Yet the conviction that 
this division is of crucial importance in economic life has not 
ceased to make itself felt. It was indeed argued in the Strasbourg 
discussions that the division between those European economies 
that have proved susceptible to detailed control and planning 
and the remainder corresponds very closely to the division 
between Catholic and Protestant Europe. 

It is unnecessary to investigate at this point the objections 
that can be brought forward against this view; as we have al- 
ready seen it is a fact that such divisions play their part in the 
general popular reaction to the idea of European integration. 
For many people the "Europe of the Six" is the Europe of the 
Counter-Reformation. Without examining this belief we can 
content ourselves with registering the fact that after the six- 
teenth century Protestant and Catholic Europe were in some 
respects two separate cultural worlds though the division 
between them was by no means complete. There is in the seven- 
teenth century notably, a world of Catholic culture symbolized 
by the Baroque elements in its ecclesiastical architecture and 
decoration to which there is only a relatively minor Protestant 
counterpart. In education also, the role played by the Jesuit 
order for instance, has no obvious counterpart. But these are 
perhaps only incidental to the major difference that whereas the 
Protestants were divided between national churches or sects 
limited in their appeal by the particular language in which they 
read the scriptures and in which they worshipped, the bond of a 
single Church, a single ceremonial and a single language of 
prayer continued to link the Catholics of different countries 
together. There was at least one aspect of Europe which the 
Catholic citizens of a Protestant country like England or Hol- 
land shared with other Europeans that was closed to their fellow- 
citizens, and neither eighteenth-century freemasonry, nor the 
international revolutionary societies of a later period were of 
comparable importance in this respect. 

More immediately to our purpose is the effect of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation upon the subsequent division of most of 
Europe into nation-States. It would seem possible, and indeed 
desirable, to preface our examination of this development by an 
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attempt to define more severely some of the terms of the dis- 
cussion. 

The word culture we have used to denote the form taken by 
conscious human activity in different domains ranging from the 
daily pattern of life at work, or in the home, and the character- 
istic forms of social intercourse, to the whole range of the arts 
and sciences, with the emphasis in normal speech largely laid 
upon the latter. In this respect, if not in all, culture is essentially 
individualistic; since a collectivity as such is incapable of per- 
forming the creative function. On the other hand cultural 
creativeness normally assumes certain universal human values 
beauty, truth, order, sociability, welfare and so on. 

In actual fact, however, there is normally an intermediary 
term between the individual and the universal; and this is 
provided by the group the culture of whose individual members 
has common elements. Such groups are characterized by com- 
munity of race, religion, region, language and common his- 
torical experience. Where many of these binding links coincide, 
we have the basic historical group for which we have been 
using the English word * 'people' J . But the word "people" like 
the German word volk is slightly weak, in that one can talk of 
the people of a country meaning simply the inhabitants of a 
particular land-area, without asserting that they have anything 
in common other than this geographical propinquity. And what 
we have meant by this term can perhaps better be expressed by 
the German Kulturvolk. In this sense, Europe throughout the 
Middle Ages was composed of separate peoples which were 
broadly distinguishable. 

The nation is one of the specific products of European history 
resulting from a long and complicated evolution. These earlier 
units, still undefined, acquire recognizable contours and internal 
unity above all thanks to the formation of the State. Through 
the centuries the centralizing work of the monarchies makes its 
mark upon them. This work is naturally marked by certain 
ethnic and geographic conditions, but it is of course not founded 
on the idea of the nation. Indeed, as in the case of the Habs- 
burgs, the monarchy may succeed in uniting under its rule 
elements which are heterogeneous from the national point of 
view. The principle in the formation of the State is loyalty to 
the dynasty, not the idea of the fatherland, the attachment to 
the ancestral home which for a long time has a powerful local 
rather than a national significance. But in the long run, the 
continuity of traditions, political unity and a uniformity of 
language and culture develop the sentiment of belonging to a 
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community different from others by reason of its essential 
character and it is at this point that one begins to talk of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen and Italians as belonging to 
well-distinguished spiritual and moral groups. 

But national patriotism in the current sense of the term is a 
modern phenomenon. It is born with the French Revolution 
and linked to the identification of the idea of the nation with 
the idea of the people as opposed to the dynastic conception. 
The principle of the sovereignty of the people leads one to look 
at the State as the expression of the nation rather than of the 
dynasty. The principle of nationality is its consequence and 
establishes an identity between the State and the nation, or the 
right of each nation to turn itself into a State. European history 
between the French Revolution and the First World War is 
marked by the realization of this principle in action. The forma- 
tion of the national State is therefore a stage in history and 
nationality has become something given in the European reality 
which any proposal for the reorganization of Europe has to 
take into account. 

But just because we are dealing with something given by 
history we need not regard it as immutable. It is not an ab- 
solute principle but a relative one, subordinate to the laws of 
history and to such modifications as new historical situations 
may impose. The interpretation of nationality as a dogma, as 
an absolute and immutable truth, has brought about what one 
could call egocentric nationalism. National sentiment acquires 
the character of exclusiveness and the power and greatness of 
each nation becomes the essential goal to which all others are 
subordinate and which may, and even should, be pursued at the 
expense of competing nations. Nationalism is not therefore a 
degeneration of the principle of nationality so much as its 
extreme consequence, or the logical sequel to the dogmatic 
interpretation of nationality. 

It is necessary to return to the interpretation of nationality 
as something relative, not just to deny it, which would be to 
deny history. For us it is a point of departure not a point of 
final arrival. 

From a constructive point of view one could say that the 
national principle reached its culmination in the aspirations 
towards the League of Nations at the end of the First World 
War but this was a universal rather than European denouement 
in fact. The failure of the League meant, in European politics, 
the failure of tendencies towards the humanization of national 
claims through the principle of collaboration and after the final 
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paroxysm of nationalism in the totalitarian dictatorships of the 
inter-war period there was an attempt to seek for political solu- 
tions which would no longer accept as inevitable the link be- 
tween nation and State. 

In contrast to the nation, the cc State" hardly requires any 
elaborate definition. It has come to mean simply a specific 
territorial agglomeration accepting a single regular political 
authority and here we have seen the importance of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. As soon as the territorial State 
emerged it began to see what advantage it could gain from the 
concept of the "nation", and began to act upon the theory that 
it was proper that the inhabitants of a single State should form 
a single nation. Here the principle cujus regio ejus religio upon 
which the territorial settlement of post-Reformation Europe 
was founded was obviously of primary importance. 

Just as nation and State are two independent ideas whose 
intimate association has been the product of history, and whose 
dissociation under federal or other forms is at least conceivable, 
so too both terms represent composite and artificial rather than 
simple and natural phenomena. Every nation is composed of 
regional groups and these in turn of separate localities; and each 
locality has its own culture in the broadest sense of the word. 
There can therefore never be a completely watertight definition 
of the nation as a cultural unit. "It is always balancing between 
the pressure towards integration on the one hand, and the ten- 
dency towards internal differentiation and individualization on 
the other. The element of will in the idea of the national com- 
munity is also variable. It has on the whole appeared rather 
late in the history of the European nations, and it is only when 
it appears and when one gets service to the nation as the 
criterion of social and political behaviour, that from the ideas 
of nation and nationality, one gets the dynamic mood to which 
we give the name of nationalism. 

The State likewise is a notion which however clear in a con- 
temporary context, has been, at certain historical periods and 
in certain regions, hard to identify at all; it has been known so to 
restrict its claims to interfere in the vast majority of social and 
cultural activities that most of life was for the ordinary citizen 
relatively unaffected by what State he belonged to. 

In respect to the ideas of nation and nationality, the Europe 
of the Renaissance makes a very different impression according 
to the country one is studying. 1 In Italy for instance, although 

1 The following paragraphs are much indebted to the paper on "L'Etat 
de la Renaissance" read by Professor F. Ghabod at the "Colloque" on the 
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both Florence and Venice in their propaganda make use of the 
idea of "Italian liberties", both do not hesitate to call upon 
external Powers to interfere in the affairs of the Peninsula. Even 
in Macchiavelli, Italian national sentiment is largely the pro- 
duct of political opportunism and is balanced by his hostility 
to Venice. Later in the sixteenth century when the rule of 
foreigners is entrenched, expressions of Italian patriotism are 
more common, but their relevance is almost exclusively cultural. 
In the same way, the humanists praise the glories of Germany 
as a part of their campaign against Rome; but Germany does 
not act as a nation in the period, nor does a German State 
emerge to benefit by this feeling. 

National feeling is much more marked in Western Europe 
as had indeed been the case in the later Middle Ages. But in 
France, the antagonisms engendered by religious rivalries are 
so powerful as to divide and imperil the nation. Political 
organization even here, is still dominated as in the Middle Ages 
by the notion of allegiance to a particular sovereign. The 
attachment of the Spanish monarchy to the Low Countries 
is largely to be explained by the fact that they were part of the 
ancient patrimony of the dynasty. The empire of Charles V and 
the monarchy of Philip II were multinational empires rather 
than nation-States. Both monarchs, like the Kings of France, 
made free use of foreigners in their service, notably Italians. 

Far more significant are the steps taken in the Renaissance 
period within the States which might or might not coincide 
with future nations to reinforce and make real the absolutism 
of the monarchs, already proclaimed in theory by some 
medieval writers. This is observable, both internally and ex- 
ternally. As far as the external relations are concerned, it is from 
the middle of the fifteenth century that we date the beginnings 
of the regular diplomatic representation of the Italian States. 
This apparently technical development is of far more than 
technical significance. It meant that the State was beginning to 
be thought of as a permanent unit, with definite objectives, and 
the resources available to pursue them. The theory of the 
balance of power now found a more definite expression on the 
Italian scene, and was later extended to embrace the politics 
of transalpine Europe. 

Inside the States we begin to get a consolidation, of the power 
of the officers of the State, of that new bureaucracy recruited 
partly by heredity and partly through the sale of offices that is 

Renaissance held by the Soci6t6 d'Histoire Moderne at Paris on 30 June 
and i July 1956. 
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to be characteristic of the European States until the French 
Revolution. It is consciously used by the rulers to balance the 
power of the territorial aristocracy, just as the new mercenary 
troops are used to balance their military strength; and it is inside 
the bureaucracies that the idea develops that the State is some- 
thing more durable than the mere person of the sovereign. It 
is now, in the second half of the sixteenth century, that we get 
the word "State" used with its modern meaning, whereas the 
terminology of Macchiavelli was still vague. By the end of the 
century, one is already talking ofraison d'etat. 

At the same time the resources of art are called in to magnify 
the position of the monarch as the symbol of the State. The 
prestige of the monarch is enhanced by the development of 
court ceremonial which leads to increasing the distance between 
the ruler and his subjects. The artificiality of court life brought 
to its greatest refinement by the Spanish monarchy, from the 
reign of Philip II onwards, corresponds to the more important 
role of the State, and to its increased dependence upon the 
techniques of a trained bureaucracy. 

It is at this point that the dialogue between nation and State 
becomes more and more significant for the course of European 
development. On the one hand, the new economic develop- 
ments cause new demands to be made upon the State for inter- 
vention on behalf of its own merchants or producers, or for 
limiting the disruptive elements of economic change. The State 
thus acts directly upon society at new levels. On the other 
hand, the effects of religious controversy and conflict can only 
be kept within bounds if the State actively intervenes, and en- 
forces its decisions, whether in favour of uniformity or tolera- 
tion. Both aspects of State activity contribute to a greater self- 
identification of the nation with the State wherever this is 
plausible; elsewhere the power accruing to the larger States 
leads to stern rivalry between the lesser ones who must either 
emulate them, or resign themselves to impotence and perhaps 
to dissolution. 

While we must not underestimate the importance of the new 
period of rivalry between increasingly powerful states from the 
sixteenth century onwards, we must not forget either that they 
were linked by a certain sense of belonging to a single political 
system. Indeed, the Treaties of Westphalia, which for the first 
time recognize the full sovereignty of States and their equality 
of rights whatever their political constitution or religious ad- 
herence, do so because the States are members of a single inter- 
national community and because their relations are now regu- 
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lated by reciprocal agreements drawn up at international 
gatherings whose decisions bind all their participants. 

The dispositions taken at Westphalia are thought of as 
guarantees against the revival of imperial pretensions or the 
claims of the more powerful States to establish their domination, 
and they are based upon the notion of equilibrium which 
remains the essential element in international politics until the 
French Revolution, receiving more precise formulation at 
Utrecht and Rastadt. This was the first time that there had 
been established by treaty a system of international relations 
based upon the balance offerees and precise references to it are 
to be found in the relevant texts. Once again it would be pos- 
sible to say that this was a universalist rather than a European 
notion; but European developments in the period we are talking 
of can certainly not be understood without taking it into 
account. 

These political developments did not involve a complete dis- 
integration of European culture into a series of entirely distinct 
and separate national cultures. On the contrary the eighteenth 
century, with its intellectual and aristocratic culture based 
largely upon the hegemony of France and of French ideas, was 
an exceedingly cosmopolitan age, though it conceived of its own 
culture as universal rather than exclusively European. The 
political role of the idea of nationality remained almost as 
limited geographically speaking as two centuries before. Italy 
and Germany were still no more than geographic expressions; 
and a State like Prussia was in no sense a national entity. 

It was not until the romantic movement at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the political upheaval of the French 
Revolution that the nation-State established itself as the norm, 
and that nationalism became the dominant influence over the 
course of European history. 

Before this, one could assert that the evolution of the 
national idea is in its prehistoric rather than its historic stage. 
For, as we have emphasized, the idea of nationality as we now 
understand it, is linked to the idea of the sovereignty of the 
people which, with the French Revolution, takes the place of 
the former sovereignty of the dynasties. Napoleonic imperialism 
becomes the instrument of this division in Europe and the 
awakening of the nationalities is both a consequence of, and a 
reaction to, the French conquest. The romantic spirit animates 
the national movement from within. It implies a romantic 
return to history, an exaltation of the values of tradition which 
turns itself into the exaltation of a national sentiment based 
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above all on a feeling for the specifically individual character- 
istics of each nation, thought to be inspired by some collective soul. 

In the struggle for self-realization of the nation-State in the 
nineteenth century the phenomena we have already discussed 
acquire a particular intensity. It is therefore not surprising that 
it is in Germany and in Italy that we get the extreme expressions 
of these ideas. Fichte becomes the interpreter of German 
national sentiment inflamed by its struggle against Napoleonic 
imperialism. This writer claims for the German people a place 
apart in history, a character and functions which separate it 
from other peoples. To him the German nation is the real 
people of God a people that has preserved its contact with 
the truest original sources of human values. Its mission is both 
to realize its own potential in the world and to refashion the 
world in its own image. With this one may link the parallel 
exaltation of the state in the theories of Hegel. It is in the State 
as Hegel sees it that the nation realizes itself and it provides the 
instrument for the fulfilment of the national mission. 

In Italy the evolution of the national idea is rather different, 
but both Mazzini and Gioberti express ideas of the primacy of 
their own nation and of its mission. 

In the case of countries like France and England where the 
national problem has been resolved, there is an attempt to 
justify their leading position by claiming for themselves a mis- 
sion in ideological terms. For France these reside in the idea of 
the Revolution, the Principles of 1 789 which the French people 
consider as the greatest gift given by France to humanity. This 
makes France a great nation, the heart of the new Europe, the 
cradle of progress. For Britain, the role is filled by the liberal 
ideology and the conviction of the superiority of British political 
institutions which easily transforms itself into a form of national 
pride. British policy in the nineteenth century discovers in the 
liberal idea a powerful ideological instrument for exercising its 
influence on the Continent, as on a smaller scale Cromwell had 
done with regard to Protestantism. 

Even in Russia, the awakening of a national sense in the 
nineteenth century largely takes the form of polemics against 
Western civilization to which is opposed the idea of the 
separateness and originality of the civilization of the Slavs. In 
each case, the fundamental themes of romantic nationalism 
return, though modified according to the demands and 
characteristics of the particular people. In each case we have 
these theories of the spirit of the people, of the primacy of the 
particular nation and of a mission. Once again we cannot 
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escape, even in the realm of ideas, from the fact that national- 
ism in the pejorative sense as meaning a tendency towards un- 
bounded expansion at the expense of others is not a form of 
degeneration but something inherent in the very idea of 
nationality as it appears in the course of the nineteenth century. 
Without pursuing this theme further, we may agree with the 
claim that no advance in thinking about Europe is possible 
without a detailed, profound and critical examination not so 
much of the nation as such, but of the idea of nationality and 
of the whole inheritance of the nineteenth century that still 
weighs so heavily upon us. 

The student of political and social institutions finds much in 
Europe's past that leads him to reflect upon the specifically 
European character of most contemporary phenomena in these 
fields and upon their foundation in European thought; further- 
more although, within whatever definition of Europe we may 
take, important differences will at once reveal themselves as 
between the institutions of different countries, they have a 
family likeness and show the extent to which their development 
can be regarded as the product of a single history. Thus a 
speaker at the Rome Round Table laid appropriate stress upon 
the importance of Europe's inheritance from the Roman law 
with its emphasis on universality and impartiality; and at 
Strasbourg, the additional point was made that the legal 
systems of Europe can be reduced fundamentally to only two: 
the Roman and the Germanic; and that there were in turn only 
two systems of judicial procedure. This applied to the juridical 
systems of the Slav countries as well as to Western Europe. 

Again the development of forms of urban self-government, 
of representative institutions on a national basis, of the ideas 
of freedom of political opinions and of a recognized opposition 
(as well as of totalitarianism) all these are European in origin. 
Even then there are of course major differences between the 
actual institutions of particular countries. While this is not of 
the first importance from the present point of view where such 
things as local government are concerned, in others they can 
have significance. There are for instance the very big contrasts 
in parliamentary procedure that exist between say Great 
Britain and France. And no student of parliamentary history- 
is likely to underestimate procedural differences. The task of 
drawing up an appropriate code for the Consultative Assembly 
when a chairman used to French customs and a clerk used to 
the British model had to find common ground was not the 
lowest among the Council of Europe's early hurdles. 
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The institutions and practices of limited government have 
spread to almost every other part of the world. Sometimes they 
have wholly replaced indigenous institutions; in other cases 
they have been more or less successfully grafted upon them. 
They cannot therefore now be taken as something differ- 
entiating European civilization from that of other Continents. 
This reflection is fortified by the fact that in many respects 
particularly in the working of democratic devices and in the 
creation of the necessary informal organizations which are 
essential to them such non-European countries as Australia 
and above all the United States have been the pioneers. When 
Tocqueville wrote of American democracy in the iSso's he did 
so in the belief that American experience was a foreshadowing of 
what was certain to come about in Europe also. In this sphere 
then Europe has for a long time been learner as well as teacher. 
Yet one should not forget that the American experiment itself, 
however novel it seemed, was only a translation of European 
institutions and customs to a different environment. And al- 
though in reaction against some historians' efforts to find the 
origins of American democracy in the misty forests of Tacitean 
Germany, other historians have emphasized the creative 
character of America's moving frontier, the attempt to draw a 
sharp distinction between the Old World and the New is in 
this respect at least indefensible. 

The historian who is more closely concerned with the social 
institutions arising out of man's functions in economic life will 
again find a remarkable continuity in the efforts made in 
Europe to build up, through free co-operation, institutions that 
will stand between the individual and the State or any private 
coalition of economic power, and a remarkable similarity 
between the kind of structures developed within the framework 
of Western Europe at least. It has been suggested that here at 
least it is fruitful to go into what we have regarded as Europe's 
pre-history, the experience of the ancient world where Rome 
early developed craft-associations which after the decline of 
slavery in the third century were of particular importance, and 
were to be found throughout the Empire. 

After the decline of such associations or c 'colleges" with the 
decadence of the Empire itself, the historian's attention is turned 
rather to the medieval guilds which, beginning simply as as- 
sociations for mutual protection, began, as life became more 
orderly, to play an important role in the protection and regula- 
tion of labour. They adapted the Roman and Gaulish traditions 
of corporate organization; but the spirit of freedom and in- 
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dependence of the Germanic guild was something that had been 
absent in the Roman colleges, and embodied what was of the 
first importance for the later social organization of Europe, a 
pervasive tendency to free association. 

From the organizations of the different trades arose that of 
the medieval commune, as found for instance in the Low 
Countries. The actual structure of such associations differed 
from place to place but they had in common the existence of 
authorities to settle differences between their members without 
recourse to the courts of their feudal overlord, and the provision 
of funds to provide against old age or ill-fortune. The craft- 
associations of Southern Europe which were less rigid modelled 
themselves on the more complete organization of the northern 
ones. Such forms of association helped to achieve a higher status 
for the productive classes in medieval society. 

We now know too much, however, to idealize the medieval 
guilds. From a fairly early date clashes between the interests of 
the masters and those of their employees can be observed 
within them. These were accentuated by the great changes^of 
the Renaissance period, and in particular by the massive in- 
flation of the sixteenth century which also upset the attempts 
at the regulation of wages and prices by the State authorities. 
The guilds, which had become increasingly exclusive and re- 
strictive, now gave way to associations more suitable to 
advancing capitalism. In all the countries affected by the price 
revolution we get new forms of association on a horizontal 
basis, clearly separating the interests of the entrepreneur from 
those of the employed worker. The latter did not immediately 
develop trade-unionism in its modern sense; but the way to this 
was paved by associations comfagnonnages formed by workers 
in different crafts, and by fraternal associations of Christian 
inspiration whose functions were largely concerned with forms 
of mutual assistance. 

What brought about the transition to modern forms ^ of 
organization was the so-called industrial revolution, beginning 
in eighteenth-century England, and spreading outwards 
through Europe and beyond in the course of the next century. 
At the same time the tendency on the part of the State either 
to enforce complete laissez-faire where the internal affairs of 
industry were concerned, or to limit intervention to such ob- 
jectives as it chose itself, must be taken into account. The in- 
dividualistic tendencies which marked the most durable part 
of the legislation of the French Revolution, and which had their 
parallels elsewhere placed very important obstacles in the way 
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of working-class organization. Nevertheless the succeeding 
half-century saw the whole of Europe gripped by the idea that 
the social problems created by the advance of industry could 
only be tackled by major efforts at transforming society through 
collective action. There was a tremendous crop of theories of 
co-operative action and of actual experiments with its different 
forms. The names of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Louis Blanc 
and Proudhon serve as reminders that the pioneering in this 
field was largely in England and France; but it was by no means 
confined to these two countries. Belgium, Germany and Italy 
were all represented in the movement. Although there were 
disappointments as far as the organization of production 
through co-operative action was concerned, the consumers' co- 
operatives, pioneered in Great Britain and which had from the 
beginning advanced social objectives as well as their more im- 
mediately practical aspects, found imitators on the continent, 
ready to adapt the original model to local conditions. The rise 
of modern trades-unionism was in its origins closely linked with 
the co-operative ideal; here Britain, France and Germany were 
the most forward. One can, by following the chronology of 
these two movements and of the development of socialist theory 
which was closely connected with them, demonstrate how 
working-class opinion and endeavour moved along parallel 
lines in Western Europe as a whole. 

All this activity developed in spite of the legal obstacles in the 
way of organization for collective action in industrial bargain- 
ing; but with the development of universal suffrage, the new 
political power of the working-class, brought about an alteration 
in the legal structure to correspond with the new forms of 
social development. This was not the final stage. With the as- 
sumption of a more positive role by the State itself, a series of 
links developed between its social policies and the activities of 
voluntary institutions. 

In Europe the "welfare state 59 can hardly be understood 
without this background of spontaneous and voluntary activity. 
But the "welfare state" also has a pre-history in the field of 
ideas which can be traced back a long way. Mutual assistance 
was, as we have noted, a feature of the craft organizations in the 
pre-industrial revolution period; and the governments of the 
mercantilist period all assumed certain responsibilities for the 
minimum needs of their subjects. But although the idea of social 
security itself can actually be found in sixteenth-century writers 
such as the Englishman Thomas More and the Spaniard Luis 
Vives, it was only Sismondi in the nineteenth century who first 
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formulated the principle of the responsibility of industry for the 
welfare of its workers throughout their lives and thus the 
demand for proper provision against illness, old age and un- 
employment. Sismondi's view that the responsibility was 
primarily the employer's, was replaced as the basic one by the 
theory expounded by Leon Bourgeois that all human beings 
are interdependent, and that those who do well have a duty to 
the remainder, since their own prosperity derives from their 
membership of society. Thus society as a whole is obliged to 
provide against the misfortunes of its members. 

With the growing acceptance of this principle, the role of the 
voluntary association was to some extent in this field super- 
seded by that of the State, since the logical outcome of it must 
be compulsory insurance. The Government of Bismarckian 
Germany made the running here impelled by a desire to take 
the winds from the sails of the socialists but in the first half of 
the present century Great Britain, Italy, France and Belgium 
all acted in this direction within the space of a couple of 
decades, and generally speaking the battle in its favour was 
settled in Western Europe in the years after the First World War. 
The period after the Second World War saw two additional 
developments. There was a considerable wave of "nationaliza- 
tions" by which the State itself took over the running of im- 
portant sectors of the economy previously in private hands. This 
was of particular importance in Britain and France. In the 
private sector of industry there were increasing demands that 
the workers should not only receive fair wages and good condi- 
tions but also participate to some extent in the decisions of 
management. Here Western Germany, which was the strong- 
hold of * 'liberal" economic policies at the time, was the principal 
scene of experiment. 

While Europe has an undoubted priority in the whole of this 
field, it must be admitted that once again the ideas and institu- 
tions it has developed have by now taken root much further 
afield. In some aspects of social welfare for instance, a non- 
European country like Australia has ranked as a pioneer. The 
United States, which remained recalcitrant against the inter- 
vention of the State in these matters longer than most other in- 
dustrial countries, fell into line as a result of the great depression 
of the igso's. Nor is it by any means only countries of white 
settlement that have responded in the same way to the challenge 
of industrialization. Indeed in some British colonial territories 
the European process has been reversed, with the government 
actually stepping-in to help speed up the creation of local 
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trade-unions. Co-operation, unionism and social security legisla- 
tion would all by now seem to be inseparable accompaniments 
of any advanced economy, whether it follows the Western 
European model with its strong imprint from its earlier 
voluntarist character, or the very different (but still recog- 
nizably European) Soviet model. 

The contemplation of this aspect of the history of Europe is 
salutary both as a reminder of European capacities for social 
inventiveness and as a warning against a narrowly nationalist 
interpretation of existing institutions; but it does not itself point 
to any important distinction now existing between Europe and 
the rest of the world, except where the distance has not yet been 
made up owing to the backwardness of the particular society in 
question. 

There remains the question of how far the existence of such a 
pattern of ideas and institutions is helpful or the reverse to the 
idea of European integration especially in the economic field. 
It has already been suggested that despite the nominally inter- 
nationalist socialist ideology to which European trade-unions 
generally subscribe in some form or other, their primary respon- 
sibility for their own members, and their deep-rooted fear of 
unemployment, renders them by nature protectionist, and sus- 
picious of any lowering of the barriers to the movement of goods 
or workers. It is obvious too that these suspicions can only be 
overcome in the long run if responsibilities for social welfare are 
accepted on an intra-European instead of a national basis; and 
the work of Western European Union in facilitating the access 
of the foreign workers to social security benefits in the country 
where they find employment represents a first recognition of 
this fact. Indeed it is arguable that the workers of a country 
may actually benefit if its provisions have to meet the standards 
of other governments than its own; there has been for instance 
(to take a slightly different field of government intervention), 
the pressure exercised by the Italian government upon Belgium 
to raise the standards of safety in its mines, where many Italians 
have found employment. 

It may be argued and it is a point to which we shall have 
to return when considering the economic prospect -that to go 
much further is not possible unless something is done to bring 
about a greater approximation in the countries concerned to 
something like a common standard of living. For the moment 
we may confine ourselves to noting that an actual description of 
the present situation is not easy to arrive at, although it would 
be a necessary preliminary to action. It has indeed been urged 
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that an important task would be to gather and set out in com- 
parable fashion the data bearing on the standard of living in the 
West European countries, which are at present difficult to 
establish because of the lack of some of the necessary docu- 
mentation, the differences in national systems of remuneration, 
and in the social hierarchies. What one can say is that the net 
wages of workers vary to such an extent that those at one 
extreme (Great Britain and Belgium) are perhaps double those 
at the other (Italy and Holland). Purchasing power would 
seem to be less widely different for instance if one takes 
Western Germany, France and Belgium. If one takes as one's 
criterion, wages augmented by social benefits, Belgium and 
Holland occupy the two ends of the scale. Again there are 
important differences in such things as the length of the 
working day. 

Postponing then, the economic arguments that arise, one can 
say at this point that in spite of the common ancestry of the 
social institutions of Western Europe and the rather similar 
forms of economic life that support its different populations 
their welfare is still thought of primarily in national terms, and 
it is to national governments that most people's minds turn 
when they seek to advance further. The notion of a general 
social policy for Europe, even of creating a general fund of 
ideas about social policy which might humanize and make 
concrete arguments too often presented on a purely statistical 
level these things which some people believe are essential if 
the European idea is to acquire the momentum of real popular 
support are certainly matters for the future only. One can only 
say that history shows no reason why this task should be 
regarded as an impossible one. 

The political organization of Europe as it existed in the 
period between the two world wars was dominated then, by 
the concept of the sovereign State. The States themselves were 
widely different as to size, national homogeneity, and internal 
political structure. But in relation to their own citizens they all 
claimed complete sovereignty, subject only to their own domes- 
tic constitutional provisions. The exception to this general rule 
implied in the minority treaties signed after the First World 
War, was resented by the States upon whom it had been im- 
posed, and regarded by the rest as a special and transitory 
arrangement from which no general conclusions could be 
drawn. 

In their external relations the States stood each over against 
the other as totally independent units, following their national 
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policies in. whatever way seemed most suitable to their pur- 
poses. Nearly all of them accepted in principle the idea that 
there existed a body of international law mainly concerned 
with such things as the interpretation of treaties, the laws of 
war, and the obligations of neutrals, and accepted for some 
limited purposes the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Most of them again were members of the 
League of Nations and had endorsed at least on paper the pro- 
cedures it imposed for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
collective action against aggression. 

In fact, however, as events were to show, this institutional 
structure was wholly dependent npon the self-restraint of those 
countries mainly the democracies of Northern and Western 
Europe where its basic philosophy was accepted, and upon the 
preponderance of their armed strength over those for whom the 
whole thing was only a sanctimonious mask for a determination 
to perpetuate the victory of 1918. 

The measure of support accorded to international institu- 
tions varied generally-speaking according to the extent to which 
they seemed useful when judged from the point of view of the 
individual States themselves; and all of these in the last resort 
believed that they retained their external sovereignty as well as 
their internal sovereignty unimpaired, and that they were en- 
titled to go to war whenever their vital interests were felt to 
justify it. 

Yet this similarity between the juridical aspects of the posi- 
tions taken up by the various European States should not be 
pressed too far; the pieces on the board could all be moved; but 
not all of them were pawns. There were those of heavier metal 
the rooks of European politics, and also the incalculables the 
marauders the knights, as it were. 

Even among the democracies there was a difference between 
those which placed their ultimate reliance upon the member- 
ship of political coalitions, and those like Sweden, Holland or 
Switzerland who believed in the possibility of neutrality. The 
attitudes of the totalitarian Powers were even more varied. 
Fascist Italy was prepared to flout the whole idea of inter- 
national obligation for the sake of its imperial pretensions based 
upon a mixture of historical and highly pragmatical argu- 
ments. Nazi Germany repudiated altogether the basic concept 
of the nation once it had exploited its immediate utility and 
was looking towards the remaking of the world in the light 
of a pseudo-biological theory of politics. The Soviet Union, 
while on the one hand claiming the full rights and privileges 
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of a State under existing international law, repudiated the 
whole theoretical foundation of such law by the adherence of its 
ruling party to a theory which regarded the conflict between 
Communism and Capitalism as the dominating feature of all 
international relations subsequent to the Russian Revolution, 
and which judged all other institutions and ideas solely in the 
light of their alleged relationship to this struggle. 

In these circumstances the idea of a European political 
system was itself already becoming difficult to sustain quite 
apart from the impact of the non-European powers. It was 
indeed powerfully argued that the preservation of the in- 
dependence of the separate nation-States by the operation of a 
balance of forces between them was the real characteristic of 
this system, and the only way in which the interests of its lesser 
units could be preserved. Those ignorant of the realities of 
politics often talked as though the balance of power itself was 
a source of conflict. On the contrary, short of the acceptance of 
a single source of authority capable of enforcing obedience, as 
the modern State had become able to, within its own borders, 
there was no way other than by means of the balance in which 
peace and national liberties could be combined. When it was 
finally upset in Europe, in 1939-40, with the military defeat 
and consequent eclipse of France and the subsequent with- 
drawal of Britain, the way was open for a highly unstable 
partition of almost the whole continent between three Powers. 

It can therefore be said that the emergence of a strong move- 
ment for the reshaping of the European system on new lines 
was not simply a product of the international idealism fore- 
shadowed in the previous century but represented, rather, the 
recognition of an undoubted fact, the collapse of the old 
European balance beyond repair. 




Chapter 3 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

UESTIONS of economics obviously bulk very large 
the problem of Europe is discussed. For many 
they are the ones that matter most in this 
context. Defence, it can be argued, is under modern conditions 
beyond the means of any European grouping outside the Soviet 
sphere. For Western Europe, the proper framework for it is an 
Atlantic one. Culture on the other hand must remain largely an 
affair of national units or of even smaller ones. But a common 
European economy, with the elimination of existing barriers, 
would be of so great a benefit to all the European nations that 
it, by itself, would justify every effort put into achieving it. We 
shall later deal with the institutions that have been created for 
this purpose and consider what can further be said about the 
prospects of action in the economic field. At present we are 
concerned with certain preliminary considerations which seem 
to arise when the subject is discussed. 

In the first place, there is the problem created by the rather 
different meanings attached to the word "economics" in 
different parts of Europe, and the different schools of thought 
about it that appear to exist, and to find difficulties in com- 
municating their ideas to each other. On the one hand there is 
the analytical economics of which the United States and in 
Europe, Great Britain, Sweden (and formerly Austria) have 
been the principal centres. The tendency of economists trained 
in these countries would seem to be to try to reduce economic 
problems, under whatever system of social institutions they are 
found, into common intellectual concepts, capable ideally of 
being mathematically expressed. Against this one may perhaps 
talk of an historical or social school, still strong in other parts 
of Europe. Its adherents stress the importance of historical 
factors for explaining different types of economic life, and the 
impossibility of disentangling the separate threads that go to 
make up the fabric of social behaviour. The former, while they 
have no doubt made advances upon their classical predecessors 
as far as the refinement of their analysis is concerned still seem, 
at least to the layman, to be talking about e 'economic man". 
For them, the entrepreneur, the worker, the manager, the 
merchant and the banker are categories about which general 
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statements are possible. In the light of these categories and other 
abstractions, they claim to be able to expound the nature of 
economic systems and to forecast their future course. The 
correctness of policy depends upon the skill of the analyst. For 
the other school, the role of habit and custom in human be- 
haviour is so important that they deny that similar economic 
causes will always produce similar results, because people even 
of the same social classes act differently in different regions ac- 
cording to their general outlook and social tastes. 

It might perhaps be guessed that these divergences between 
economists at the professional level are accentuated rather than 
otherwise when the discussion is carried on at a non-professional 
level. This cannot, however, be an excuse for excluding the lay- 
man altogether, since action in the economic field as in others 
must eventually run the gauntlet of popular approval. At 
Rome, the economic aspect of the European heritage was not 
much discussed. At Strasbourg, it provided one of the central 
themes and both schools of economic thought as well as lay 
opinion were powerfully represented. It is however fair to say 
that the report of the economics sub-group which forms the 
basis for the sections on economic questions in this book, was 
drafted by a British economist of the analytical school and that 
our presentation may therefore to some degree be affected by 
his natural professional bias. It is hoped, on the other hand, 
that no important considerations urged on behalf of the 
historical school, or of the school of social economics have been 
neglected. 

The first question that was asked of the economists was 
whether there is a particular form of economy common to 
Europe or at least to Europe outside the Soviet sphere 
which could form a natural basis for the creation of common 
economic institutions. Is there in other words, a specific Euro- 
pean Wirtschqftsgesinnung? A student of cultural forms argues 
that a society which by virtue of its religion believes in the 
identity of the individual and of the value of the human person- 
ality, evolves other forms of economic life than does a society 
which believes in caste, and the transmigration of souls, or 
than one in which concepts of the sacred, and astrology and 
magic are dominant, or again, than one which accepts a 
wholly collectivist ideal to which economic life must conform. 
An historian is impressed by the long history of close settlement 
in Europe west of the great plains, and would expect the fact 
that land rather than manpower has been the main scarcity for 
so many centuries to make its economic outlook different from 
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that of newly settled continents where the reverse has been 
normal historically speaking. The history of artisanal and 
peasant economy in Europe would seem to have no adequate 
parallel in the United States for instance, though there is some 
similarity between patterns of farming in England and New 
England. The fact that the United States had faced so early 
in the history of white settlement the problem of the exhaustion 
of its natural resources and particularly problems of the erosion 
of its topsoil, and the fact that despite the American lead in 
industrial productivity its output of grain per acre was only 
about half the European average could not altogether be 
ignored. There is, for much of Western Europe, the unique 
importance of a large and highly varied foreign trade. As an 
American economist present at Strasbourg agreed, there is the 
difference in the labour-movement between the United States 
where trade-unions have on the whole remained attached to 
a non-ideological approach to the problem of getting the 
maximum benefits for their members, as compared with the 
more ideological outlook of European trade-unionists, with their 
customary division today between Communist, Socialist and 
Catholic federations; though he himself had the impression 
that the ideological element might be declining in Europe. 
Even the most superficial observer was bound to be struck by 
the quite different position occupied by the American trade- 
union leader with his high remuneration and elaborate staff 
organization, and his closeness in outward behaviour to the 
members of the capitalist managerial class with whom he dealt 
as compared with the much less well paid and well provided 
leaders of European unions with their more specifically pro- 
letarian outlook. And of course there is an even greater distance 
between American trade-unionists who accept the framework 
of capitalism itself and regard their own possibilities of better- 
ment as dependent upon the prosperity of the enterprises that 
engage them, with the European Communist trade-union leader 
for whom the daily struggle for better economic conditions is 
only a subordinate part of the political struggle, and who has 
no interest in the general well-being of an industrial system 
which it is his purpose to destroy. 

But in spite of these apparent clues to the existence of a 
specifically European or Western European form of economic 
life, no economist of any school appears to admit of their 
existence. It is impossible, we are told, to distinguish any 
special attributes of modern industry or transport that dis- 
tinguish this area from other parts of the world. Technical forces 
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that have produced such striking sociological resemblances 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., despite the claims of 
each to stand on the opposite side of an ideological gulf, have 
likewise been strong enough to obliterate any specific character- 
istics of the remainder of Europe. 

Indeed the economic sphere provides one example of the 
fact that the diffusion of European ideas and ways may mean 
the transcending of Europe itself. Capitalism and the industrial 
revolution, socialism and the welfare state, are all European 
inventions; but they have spread to the remainder of the world 
and the residual differences except where very backward and 
isolated areas are concerned are insignificant. Only in agri- 
culture where innovation in organization is more difficult and 
where conservatism is often entrenched through political means 
is there perhaps something that can be described as specifically 
European. 

To state this does not mean that the economist will decry 
the utility of European economic integration. He may well 
regard his real arguments in its favour as well rid of an un- 
necessary and irrelevant addition. Indeed he may go further 
and claim that there is little advantage in integrating economics 
that are too similar; what one wants are complementary not 
competitive areas. Historically, as we have seen, many of the 
economic connections that have been built up by particular 
European countries are with distant lands producing raw 
materials they need or offering markets for their surpluses of 
goods or capital. These may or may not have involved an 
element of political subordination to the metropolis. And an 
economist seeking to unite Europe would wish to see these 
connections multiplied and extended, not eliminated. Even 
within Europe he would note the importance of the trade that 
existed as recently as the inter-war period between Western and 
Eastern Europe. And while he would appreciate the fact that 
it is not only the "political barriers" but planned and almost 
irreversible trends towards greater industrialization in Eastern 
Europe that have been responsible for the lower levels it has 
remained at more recently, he Would accept the view that the 
Europe of O.E.E.C. offers less hopeful economic possibilities 
of integration than Briand's Europe. 

The differences in the economic outlook of the separate 
European countries, arising from the nature of their existing 
external economic relations are an additional obstacle to inte- 
gration; and the same is true, of course, of particular local 
(rather than national) differences in outlook and interest, for 
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instance in agriculture, that those devoted to the cause of 
integration must look out for if they are not to prove awkward 
stumbling-blocks. 

The economic obstacles to European integration are in fact 
fundamentally the unwillingness of less efficient producers to 
cast aside the protective devices which existing national States 
assure them; and this translates itself most readily into a fear 
of unemployment. The trade-unions are thus whatever their 
domestic outlook particularly suspicious. They will not be 
persuaded by demonstrations that a European Wirtschaftsgesin- 
nung exists. The persuasion that is directed towards the re- 
calcitrants will in fact have to follow one of two alternative 
lines of argument, whose protagonists are usually classified on 
the Continent as "liberals" and "planners". As we shall see, 
there is again some geographical difference in the distribution 
of these two groups; but this need not in fact imply an inability 
to proceed together for some distance towards the common goal. 

In contrast to his refusal to see any specifically European 
economic spirit, the economist does detect in certain countries 
of Europe characteristic attitudes which although one must 
not exaggerate the point, seem to divide them not only from 
the remainder of Europe but from most of the rest of the world 
with the possible exception, it was suggested, of India. 
These countries are Great Britain, France and, in a way, 
Spain as well. In these countries or rather in certain 
industries in them one sees that the effects of the industrial 
revolution have been fully accepted up to a certain point, 
but that thereafter a resistance is set up to the further impact 
of technological progress upon social and economic organiz- 
ation. Various restrictive practices are adopted by firms to 
resist mass-production, standardization, rationalization and 
specialization. In the case of Britain, this attitude is supported 
by the trade-unions; indeed the British "craft" union is an 
institution whose real function is to keep techniques frozen at 
their existing levels. Although trade-unionism generally in 
Europe leaving the Communists aside has shown some 
suspicion of automation as being bound in the long run to 
reduce the demand for labour, the majority attitude of the 
British trade-unions that if there are increases in productivity 
as a result of its introduction, the full benefit of them should 
be reaped by the workers in the particular industry, and that 
the public should be entitled to none of it (by way of reduced 
prices) is perhaps significant. 

In France, on the other hand, the trade-union is mainly a 
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political organization concerned with the interests of the whole 
" working-class" not merely those of its own members, and not 
worried about such "British" notions as the closed shop and 
restrictive practices; for the latter concept indeed no French 
terrn^exists. British parallels would paradoxically be found in 
certain American craft-unions on the railways, and in the 
building industry. In Germany the trade-union outlook is 
closer to the American pattern in being as non-party as possible, 
arid in preferring that the unions should exert power as an 
independent pressure-group; though the existence of a strong 
Socialist party makes this much more difficult than in the 
United States. In Britain there is of course a difference accord- 
ing as to whether the government in office is Labour (that is to 
say representative of a party controlled by the Trade Unions) 
or not. Swedish labour unions are more German in their 
economic outlook non-restrictive but more British in their 
political behaviour. Once again, variety rather than uni- 
formity is the keynote. 

In France the element of conservatism arises from the strong 
attachment to the idea of the personal owner-manager as the 
typical entrepreneur, and to the small factory as the normal unit 
of organization. The extent to which the small shopkeeper can be 
mobilized to deprive the consumer of the benefits of the chain- 
store or of self-service has recently been illustrated rather vividly. 

Other advanced European nations do not share this suspicion 
of technical advances. Germany and Sweden for instance 
enthusiastically accept whatever is technically most up-to-date 
and only fall behind North America by reason of their 
shortage of natural resources or capital. Even a more backward 
economy like the Italian is extremely progressive in the newer 
sectors of its industrial life. Thus these countries are from the 
economists' point of view much more like North America or 
Australia for instance, than they are like Britain or France. 
This internal differentiation between the European countries 
does not correspond to the older divisions that an economic 
historian is likely to make such as that between maritime and 
continental Europe, nor to the distinction between the "nuclear 
Europe" of the Coal and Steel Community and the wider 
Europe of O.E.E.C. It has not got very deep roots in the past 
and it may not last for ever. In the nineteenth century one 
would ^ hardly have thought of listing Britain among the 
countries deliberately restricting technological advance. On the 
contrary one might hazard the guess that it is just because the 
impact of the industrial revolution on sections of English 
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society, at a time when economic motives were given free reign, 
was so profoundly disturbing, and because the sufferings it 
caused have been so permanently engraved upon the British 
historical imagination, that the pendulum has swung so far in 
the other direction. In so far as Europe needs an exportable 
surplus of capital for its dealings with the under-developed 
countries, and is engaged in a productivity race with the 
Communist-dominated world, this technological conservatism 
should probably be deplored. The fact however that Britain 
and France have managed to provide in their societies for some 
elements of social stability and leisure, in combination not with 
poverty and ignorance but with a modest well-being, and have 
made certain of the amenities of life so widely available might 
be regarded as a reason for envy by other countries where the 
economic climate is harsher. In this respect Britain and France 
might claim to be upholding what some people mean by some- 
thing specifically European; the economist is bound to argue, 
however, that the cost in inflation, social tension and diplo- 
matic weakness is very high indeed. 

The economist is most of all struck by a division between 
governmental attitudes to economic affairs in different parts of 
Europe. Here the boundaries are different again. On the one 
side are Britain, Holland, Scandinavia, North Germany and 
Switzerland (with Canada and New Zealand as extra- 
European parallels), on the other, the rest of non-Soviet 
Europe (with Australia and the United States as extra-European 
examples of an intermediate position). For this boundary, the 
term "the planning-line" has been suggested. To the south of 
it, it was powerfully argued at Strasbourg, planning in the 
economic sense is very difficult, because the inhabitants have 
less public spirit, are almost deaf to appeals based upon general 
national interests, evade rationing, refuse to queue and are 
more successful in escaping direct taxation. (It was pointed out 
that there may be a difference here between the Common Law 
countries and the countries of Roman Law where the Code 
Napoleon is the guide. In France (unlike Britain and the 
United States) one could not be imprisoned for non-payment 
of tax; in Italy tax-frauds had only been made a crime in very 
recent years.) 

This did not mean that governments might not wish to plan 
in these southern countries, just as some governments north of 
the line might pursue laissez-faire policies; but where they did 
planning tended to result in corruption, totalitarianism, or 
absolute failure or a combination of all three. 
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In searching for an explanation of this phenomenon some 
possibilities had to be discarded. It could not relate to States 
that had lost the respect of their subjects through being defeated 
in war, because several countries of the northern group had 
been subjugated. It could not relate to the relative lateness of 
the creation of a nation-State, since Germany and Italy were 
on opposite sides of the line. Existing economic attitudes might 
not be innate but the results of experience with planning; where 
it had failed it was unpopular. 

The view was expressed and strongly criticized that the 
original difference was religious. It was argued that the central 
Protestant tradition is one of accepting individual responsibility 
for one's actions in society, and of behaving as though this 
world was not merely a vale of tears but something that could 
be sanctified by upright conduct and hard work, whereas the 
main Catholic tradition was more sceptical of improving man's 
lot by State action and, with its emphasis on the role of the 
Church, left the individual less conscious of his own respon- 
sibilities. An ex-Protestant unbeliever would differ in the same 
way from an ex- Catholic unbeliever. 

Max Weber's well-known association between capitalism 
and Protestantism has been shown to be untrue of the sixteenth 
century though truer of the seventeenth century; but it would 
be an error to infer a strong connection between Protestantism 
and laissez-faire. Since what Protestantism teaches essentially 
is individual responsibility and respect for the State, its doctrines 
while they may uphold a conscientious capitalism are equally 
compatible with a docile, honest, law-abiding socialism. There 
was no laissez-faire in Calvin's Geneva. Catholicism on the 
other hand entails either a theocratically controlled economy 
on the medieval pattern, or, if ecclesiastical controls cannot 
be enforced, laissez-faire. 

The difficulties in the way of accepting this theory hardly 
need stating. It was pointed out that Belgian experience sug- 
gested that fiscal evasion was a "racial" rather than a "religious" 
matter; the Latins seem more prone to it than the Teutons; at 
least French-speaking Protestants in Belgium seem less honest 
in this respect than Flemish-speaking Catholics. One would 
need to investigate whether the generalization would hold true 
of a mixed area in France, like the Cevennes, or like the Ardche 
where there are Protestants in the mountains and Catholics in 
the plains. Do the former pay taxes more readily? What has 
Swiss experience to show? 

Religious sociology would seem too little advanced to justify 
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such vast generalizations, and it would seem easier to stress the 
much greater difficulties as regards both rationing and direct- 
taxation, and hence planning, that confront a country with a 
large peasant population as compared with a mainly industrial 
one where foodstuffs are largely imported. 

The economist's contribution towards the unification of 
Europe is thus directed almost exclusively towards the future; 
the past teaches him little but the origins of the differences that 
exist and of the obstacles he has to surmount. The political 
scientist is more likely to dwell on the past, but has to take 
into account the full impact of more recent events. 

The modern nation-State while it has roots in the remote 
past only reached its final form with the addition of another 
element, that of democracy. For this reason, among others, the 
historian of today is likely to argue that the French Revolution 
is the profoundest of the dividing lines that mark off European 
history into distinct periods. After the French Revolution we 
find ourselves in the presence of all the forces and almost all the 
ideas that make up our contemporary world. 

Revolutionary France was the first country to call for national 
purposes upon the devotion and energies of the entire popula- 
tion, and to deny the possibility of any intermediary powers 
between the State and the citizen. It conceived of a people 
wholly directed towards social ends and stimulated towards 
them by a civic religion, or as we would now say ideology. 
Despite its original accent upon the fraternity of man, it found 
itself drawn into wars of conquest and these in their turn 
provoked a greater degree of national self-consciousness among 
the peoples attacked. The Revolutionary and Napoleonic con- 
quests swept away many of the lesser non-national States into 
which Germany and Italy had been divided, and despite the 
reaction which followed Napoleon's overthrow, the way had 
been cleared for the ultimate assertion of German and Italian 
nationalism. 

For almost a century the national ferment was held in check 
in Eastern Europe by the survival of three great Empires based 
on other principles of government. But with the First World 
War, the principle of nationality was accepted as the appro- 
priate form of political organization for areas of Europe where 
the intermixture of nationalities was so complex that no terri- 
torial settlement on this principle could do justice to the claims 
of all. In the course of the Second World War and its aftermath, 
this situation was partially corrected by the brutal extermin- 
ation or forced migration of important elements in the popu- 
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lation the tidying up in a decade of unparalleled brutality of 
a certain untidiness in the map of Europe that had been the 
product of more than a thousand years 3 of migration and 
settlement. 

Much of central and all of Eastern Europe has for the last 
decade then, formed part of a single political system, that of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites which professes a formally 
internationalist ideology as must every offshoot of nineteenth- 
century socialism but is in fact profoundly affected by the 
domination of a single national group the Russians. To reflect 
on the consequences of this dualism would take us outside the 
bounds of our present theme; all we can say is that so far there 
is no evidence of a serious diminution in the strength of the 
national appeal either within the Soviet Union itself, where 
social change may have actually stimulated dormant national- 
isms, or within the nation-States that now occupy a "satellite" 
relationship towards it. 

In order to grasp what it is that has stood in the way of 
realizing the hopes of European integration on a supra-national 
basis, it is necessary to see what have been the characteristics 
of the European nations, and their attitudes towards the 
problems of political organization. As has already been said, the 
essential element was that contributed by democracy: the feel- 
ing that the people should rule, should be "sovereign" and that 
the people in this sense should be the nation; that is to say that 
each nation should normally enjoy a State of its own. 

We have already seen that the idea of a nation itself is 
essentially subjective and a creation of history. A nation is not 
one because it conforms to specific criteria, but because it be- 
lieves that what its members have in common is sufficient for 
them to claim national status. Nevertheless two important 
aspects of the national idea have played a major role in the 
European story; language and history. And here the French 
Revolution was working on soil already prepared by attitudes 
developed in the late eighteenth century attitudes which 
culminated in the great cultural movement that we call 
romanticism. 

The replacement of Latin by the European vernacular 
languages as the medium of administration, instruction and 
culture was, as we shall see, a lengthy process. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, the theory was developed that 
language was the mark of nationality and that any self-respect- 
ing nation would insist upon the use of its national language and 
strive to have it spoken in a uniform manner throughout the 
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area which the nation claimed for its own State. This in turn 
led to the creation of new or the rebirth of old literary languages, 
especially in Central and Eastern Europe, and their use by 
national groups who aspired to the political status attained by 
the established nations. And, of course, quite apart from the 
consciously political efforts in this direction, there was the fact 
that as the economy became more complex and as access to 
professional or managerial positions, or places in government 
service, more coveted, so it mattered more to the individual 
citizen whether or not his language was widely used and 
officially recognized. 

There tended to develop within any State where more than 
one language was spoken a contest between the dominant 
national group trying to have its language accepted as the 
only avenue to advancement and to relegate the others to mere 
local dialects, and the others who resisted these attempts at 
linguistic suppression and found their national feelings exacer- 
bated by these struggles. It has indeed been argued that the 
best way to make certain that a language shall survive is to 
suppress it, and that on the contrary where, as in the Celtic 
fringes of the British Isles, no suppression has been attempted, 
the attractions of the major language have proved sufficient 
for people to acquire it voluntarily, so as to give themselves or 
their children access to wider horizons. The seemingly unsuccess- 
ful attempt by the Republic of Ireland to use its political inde- 
pendence to enforce a massive revival of the Old Irish speech in 
preference to English could be taken as a proof of this conten- 
tion. But the history of the European nations in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is quite unintelligible unless the impor- 
tance of the linguistic issue is constantly borne in mind. 

The growth of historical studies in the eighteenth century, 
and still more after the French Revolution like the studies of 
language and folklore took place more and more within a 
national framework, and reached a culminating point among 
historians who seemed to regard the nation as the essential 
historical reality, treating its past as though it were a form of 
biography, in which the living being could be seen to pass 
through the several stages from infancy to maturity with its 
essence unaltered, or even when they claimed to be writing in 
universal terms, regarding their own nation as the agent of the 
historical process. 1 

1 See for example the essay by Pieter Geyl, "Michelet and his History 
of the French Revolution" in his Debates With Historians (The Hague. 
1955)- 
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But one must be careful of going too far and of assuming that 
because the nation-State occasionally reached depths of ego- 
centricity, and was not above manipulating the truth for its 
purpose the demand for national histories was in part a func- 
tion of national systems of education the national idea itself 
was wholly and necessarily self-regarding. On the contrary, the 
ideal of the fraternity of peoples which we find at the very out- 
set of the Revolutionary period continued to flourish among the 
advocates of national self-determination: the liberation of the 
nationality to which they themselves belonged was sometimes 
advocated as in the case of Mazzini as being part of the liber- 
ation of all the other oppressed nationalities, though with one's 
own in the lead; and it was argued that there could be no true 
co-operation of peoples so long as any of them were subjected 
by any of the others. The practical problems imposed by the 
existence of so many debatable lands only revealed themselves 
slowly. 

Furthermore there was originally no hard and fast line 
between those who strove for the liberation of the nationalities, 
and those whose concern was for social justice within societies. 
Indeed it became a principal argument of socialists, that only 
under socialism would nations cease to oppress one another 
and the seeds of war be removed. 

It is indeed possible to regard the creation of a genuine 
society of free and self-governing nations as the ultimate objec- 
tive of the nineteenth century nationalist movements. Such a 
society would have been universal rather than purely European 
although the overwhelming preponderance that European 
questions had in most people's minds meant that the distinction 
here was not very clearly drawn. 

It can therefore be said that the foundation of the League of 
Nations was not so much a contradiction of the national idea 
as its fulfilment. It was only the failure of the League, and with 
it the final destruction of the European equilibrium, that made 
people ready for the idea that the era of the nation-State had 
come to an end and that the future lay with wider agglomer- 
ations. But it is quite possible to regard this view with sympathy, 
without finding it necessary to assume that the whole preceding 
era was wholly barren from the point of view of human progress, 
or that the idea of the nation itself is an artificial and transitory 
one through which an attempt has been made to impose the 
same rigid boundaries upon different aspects of human activity 
to which they do not correspond. Nor is it possible to accept 
the view that there is a congenital link between the idea of the 
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nation and the fact of war. Wars waged by nations are more 
likely to be "total" and hence to be more destructive. But the 
frequence of war was much greater among the rival absolutisms 
of the eighteenth century than in the "nationalistic" nineteenth 
century. And where the greatest measure of destruction and 
most flagrant repudiation of humanitarian restraints are con- 
cerned the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have only been equalled by the ideological conflicts 
of our own time. Why war appears to be endemic among separ- 
ately organized political communities in all ages of human 
history, and at every level of civilization, is a question to which 
neither the historians, nor the sociologists, nor the psychologists 
nor yet the philosophers have yet found an answer. But to single 
out the nation as the culprit is to do violence to the facts. 

Furthermore even if one accepts the claim that the nation- 
State has proved a dangerous form of political organization 
from the point of view of European peace, one must not over- 
look its positive achievements. Nation-States have not only 
produced the internal order and rule of law which are the pre- 
requisites of a healthy social life; they have gone far beyond it. 
It is the nation-States who have made possible, by the wide 
scope for co-operation and organization they have offered, not 
only an unparalleled rate of economic growth, but the most 
successful examples that history provides of an attempt to deal 
by social action with the age-old problems of poverty and 
disease. Again, they have provided the framework for the first 
attempts to make, through general education, the cultural 
achievements both of themselves and of other nations available 
not just to a narrow elite but to the entire community. The 
national languages have not been barriers merely; they have 
also been the foundation for great literatures, made generally 
accessible by the printing-press, and latterly by radio, to an 
extent which the mere proliferation of local dialects or patois 
would have rendered unthinkable. 

The concentration on the nation has led to myths, some of 
them dangerous; but this does not justify us in neglecting its 
positive achievements. Nor need we regard the nation as in- 
herently totalitarian, or as necessarily closed to influences from 
outside. And where Europe is concerned this is even more 
striking than when we take a wider view. For the European 
nations are by now old neighbours, accustomed across the 
centuries to various kinds of contact, some friendly, some hostile. 
Even conquest and occupation have left traces that are not 
entirely negative. These contacts have multiplied rather than 
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diminished in recent times. Of the 2302 bilateral treaties con- 
cluded by the Netherlands with foreign countries between 1813 
and 1950, 1866 or 81% were with the present member States 
of the Council of Europe (excluding Austria), together with 
Spain, Portugal and Finland. If the whole of Europe were 
taken into the reckoning the proportion would obviously be 
much higher. And what is true of intergovernmental contacts 
is even truer at the private level. What European political 
history yields as a general picture is not then a European 
community, transitorily divided into separate nations, but a 
community which is itself a family of nations, prone certainly 
to barbaric conduct towards each other as on occasion to- 
wards sections of their own citizens but at the same time 
uniquely capable of mutual comprehension, and uniquely 
fitted by common experience to work for common ends. 

We have been talking of the democratic evolution in con- 
nection with the growth of the nation-State. We are well aware 
that there is another and darker aspect of this theme. We have 
seen more recently the growth of totalitarian societies in which 
the right of the masses to determine their own future has been 
translated into a horrible vision in which no moral bounds 
exist to the fulfilment of their own impulses to naked self- 
aggrandizement or to the carrying into effect of policies derived 
from the basest impulses to which man is prone regimes based 
upon envy, hatred and the lust for destruction, in which even 
the elementary instincts of self-preservation seem hardly to 
have played their normal restraining role. 

There is a tendency when Europeans get together to forget 
the evils of the past and to look only to the amenities of the 
present or the hopes for the future. This is a mistake. European 
history is nothing to be proud of. It consists largely of Europeans 
killing each other for allegedly idealistic motives. The Protes- 
tant Reformation plunged Europe into an orgy of war and 
massacre which lasted for nearly a century and a half. Europe 
had scarcely recovered when the even bloodier but mercifully 
shorter wars launched by the explosive force of the French 
Revolution burst upon the world. Greed for political and 
economic power combined with the demands of submerged 
nationalities wrecked the old Europe beyond repair in the holo- 
causts of 1914-19. Totalitarianism in all its forms was born in 
the trenches of those fatal years. But the worst is more immed- 
iate. Until we face the fact that European history also includes 
the extermination chambers and concentration camps set up 
by the Nazis we have no right to discuss it at all. And if we do 
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.face it, is it necessary to add that we have no right to be proud 
of it. 

We still do not know much about totalitarianism for all our 
experience of its horrors. We do not know what emptiness in 
the soul of man exists in our societies for such devils to find a 
home in, nor to what extent particular views of national claims 
to superiority make some peoples more prone to the infection 
than others. It is however obvious that the temptation to some 
kind of exaggerated nationalism as the surest method for 
extracting greater efforts from a political community is present 
in the modern world; though some argue that ideological 
totalitarianism is a peculiarly European vice which we have 
presumably transmitted to countries such as China. To some 
extent then we are competing in men's minds, if we advocate 
the European idea, with something very powerful indeed. 

All that can usefully be said in a study of this kind is that 
we will probably do well not to imagine that we can defeat 
such ideologies by imitating them. It is important that the 
European idea should retain its flexibility and diversity and 
should not harden into some exclusive allegiance to "Europe" 
as the solvent for more local loyalties. The danger is not perhaps 
a very actual one; though when one sees that some people and 
nations deny that Europe has given anything positive to the 
world and try to twist its history into one of unrelieved exploit- 
ation of others, there are temptations to harden in one's 
European pride and insist that there is after all only one civiliz- 
ation for good or bad and that it is Europe. The real reason 
for resisting this temptation is the one that has been alluded 
to so often in the course of these pages the fact that a major 
characteristic of that civilization, perhaps the most important 
of all, is that it is an open one; that it can still learn and still 
evolve, while ideologies can do nothing but batten on them- 
selves. 



Chapter 4 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

IT has been said that if we observe objectively the actual 
cultural situation in our different countries, we see that we 
are living in the middle of a single cultural community. 
And if we compare this to other great human collectivities such 
as India or China or the Arab world, it becomes clear that 
Europe constitutes a coherent and original unit of civilization. 
But many Europeans today are unaware that these common 
elements in their culture are more fundamental than the nation- 
al differences, and do not appreciate the originality of this 
common culture because they are unaware to what extent other 
contemporary cultures are different from their own. 

Such observations can be illustrated by many facts which 
between them indicate this profound community of culture of 
all the European peoples. One argument would be from the 
forms of art itself. A number of these are typically European 
and unknown in other cultures except where they have come 
in as the result of recent Western influence. For instance, in 
all European languages people write novels, sonnets, tragedies, 
comedies and essays; and in comedy, for instance, one can 
trace the direct influence of the classics. These forms are quite 
different from those of Indian literature, for example, which 
consists exclusively of mythical epics, hymns and religious or 
philosophical treatises and commentaries, with only a very few 
sacred dramas or poems. Or again, the easel picture which can 
be hung in different settings and which has a secular subject, 
a portrait, a landscape or an abstract one, is a European in- 
vention which has only recently been imitated in Asia. In 
music, the symphony, the concerto, the sonata, the opera and 
operetta, are common to the whole of Europe. Indeed, it 
could be said that what we call music has no real equivalent 
in other cultures. An Asian finds our music meaningless noise 
just as his awakens no echo in us. The idea of the "concert" 
which people go to as an occasion, and which dates from the 
eighteenth century, is again a typically European institution, 
as is the choir combining solo and collective performance. 

In the contents of our literature and art the same sources 
from antiquity, the Bible and folk-lore are used; the same 
problems are considered in the same periods; and currents of 
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ideas, schools of thought and artistic fashions exercise their 
influence roughly at the same time throughout Europe. 

In architecture the basic styles, Romanesque, Gothic and 
Baroque have been European phenomena of which examples 
can be found from Italy to Scotland and from Spain to Scandin- 
avia. In literature, classicism, romanticism and symbolism have 
again been European schools. 

Even in the twentieth century, the school of Paris, which is 
made up of painters from half a dozen or more different 
countries, has influenced all contemporary painting; and our 
arguments on artistic and literary subjects have all been in- 
fluenced by cubism, surrealism, expressionism, futurism and so 
on. There are other cultural influences which have been felt 
throughout Europe almost simultaneously. In architecture the 
Bauhaus school and functionalism; in psychology, psychoanaly- 
sis; in theology, the neo-thomists and then Karl Earth; in 
philosophy, existentialism, English neo-positivism and Viennese 
logic; in pedagogy, the ideas of Montessori and her successors; 
in economy, Marxism, Keynesianism, collectivism and neo- 
liberalism and, of course, in science, relativity, the quantum 
theory, wave mechanics and so on. 

From these and similar observations the argument may be 
drawn that the ready acceptance of these ideas and influences 
throughout Europe, despite its national diversities, can only be 
explained by the perfect community of its peoples resulting from 
common cultural origins. Looked at in this way, the history of 
music, of painting, of poetry, or of the novel, seems to be one 
of the spreading of influence from one local or regional centre 
to another right across the European land space. For this 
reason no nation can claim a monopoly. Indeed, the geographi- 
cal and historical course of cultural evolution does not in any 
field fit into the shape of a single one of our modern nations. 
For instance, the area which might roughly be described as 
Flanders, Burgundy and the Rhineland, which we find as a 
unit in the history of music, painting, architecture and mys- 
ticism, is at present divided between six nation-States. There- 
fore from this point of view, the modern expression "national 
culture" is without foundation and, as we have noted, the 
theories upon which it was based when it appeared in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, those for instance found 
in the works of Herder, are now abandoned. 

When one turns with this general picture in mind to the 
actual history of Europe in its cultural aspects abstract 
thought, science, the arts and literature one finds something 
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deeply paradoxical in the material as it is often presented by 
the specialists in these fields. On the one hand, we find nearly 
all these things treated within a national framework so that we 
get histories of English literature, French painting or Russian 
music, or even accounts of the development of the natural 
sciences in which the contributions of a single people receive 
the principal stress. On the other hand, it is obvious from what 
we have already said that whenever the interests of the parti- 
cular human activity have demanded it, State frontiers have 
been unable to prevent the free passage of ideas and styles. 
We recognize that when the Nazis talked of "German mathe- 
matics", or when the Russians felt obliged to claim national 
priority in the making of all the principal inventions from the 
aircraft to penicillin, this was a peculiarly monstrous aberration 
of nationalism. But this does not mean that we can simply 
substitute "European" for "national" histories in each case, 
and rest content with that. For each of these realms of thought 
and creativeness has carved out the sphere within which it can 
operate most successfully; and the participants in it have them- 
selves decided what their range of sensitivity should be, 
whether within Europe or outside it. 

European painting for instance has a history for which the 
territorial framework is substantially that of the geographer's 
Europe Byzantium and its successors cannot be excluded. But 
from outside Europe, apart from the influence of Japanese art 
in the nineteenth century, it has taken relatively little. (The 
art of North America is wholly derivative from European 
models.) Local styles have developed in various European 
countries and provinces at different periods. The range of 
European music was narrowly Western until the nineteenth 
century when some Asian colour was introduced by the Russian 
school. In the twentieth century there has been the impact of 
rhythms of an African origin, mainly by way of America and of 
some Brazilian and Peruvian elements. But oriental music 
properly speaking remains a closed book to the Western-trained 
ear. In music. North America is part of the European world, 
though American composers and even European composers 
resident in the United States have found it difficult to get a 
wide hearing in Europe which here might be thought of as 
being somewhat less an "open" culture than in other spheres. 

Side by side with this selective sensitivity there has been in 
Europe a great capacity for finding ways and means by which 
the best use could be made at any one time of the ideas, 
techniques and styles, available not only contemporaneously 
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in other parts of Europe, but in the recovered past of these 
other lands as well. Thus the German "discovery" of Italy in the 
eighteenth century was not that of the architecture or painting 
then in vogue south of the Alps, but of Italy as the gateway to 
classical antiquity -just as the pre-Raphaelites in England 
found the inspiration they required in the Italian rather than 
the English Middle Ages. 

Since (with the exception of the history of the natural 
sciences) a very strong element of subjectivity enters here, it is 
not easy to see how all this millennium of creative activity can 
be reduced to any acceptable pattern, or how any lessons for 
the future can be learned from it. But this would not have 
excused its being left out of discussions such as those at Rome 
and Strasbourg. Indeed a conviction of the unique importance 
of this aspect of the European past was one of the prime motive- 
forces in making many people concerned about Europe's 
future and aware of its possibilities of attaining greater cohesion. 
They were fearful lest the European nations, dwarfed by other 
giants, and driven in upon themselves by their own material 
weaknesses and impoverishment should somehow come to an 
end of their creative period, should feel unable to afford a 
vigorous cultural and artistic life, in the face of other claims on 
their resources one finds governments like the French unable 
seemingly to pay for the upkeep of the great architectural monu- 
ments it has inherited, or like the British, allegedly unable to 
make the resources of its museums and libraries fully available 
and should accept their own cultural decline as inevitable. 

The principal practical difficulty in discussing this aspect of 
the European problem is that the history of each of the arts 
and sciences and of its social and material background in differ- 
ent epochs is a highly specialist study; and the "good European" 
may be reduced very rapidly to chanting the praises of authors 
he has never read, of artists whose works he could not identify, 
of music that would send him to sleep, and of scientific concepts 
that he does not fully grasp. None of us are Leonardos now. The 
fields from which examples were chosen in the Strasbourg dis- 
cussions therefore naturally represented in the first place, the 
personal interests and spheres of competence of those present, 
and this limitation must dictate the present treatment of this 
aspect of our subject. On the other hand the practical obstacles 
to the free movement of ideas are familiar to us all. 

It is very difficult for those living at any one period to be 
certain as to whether the movement of ideas across frontiers 
in Europe is easier or more difficult than it was at earlier times. 
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In a series of broadcast talks made to Germany at the end of the 
war, T. S. Eliot described the final collapse of the review, The 
Criterion, which he had edited from 1922 to 1939. He had been 
aware several years before the outbreak of the war that the con- 
nections he had been building up with other independent 
reviews in France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Spain had 
been breaking down as political preoccupations increasingly 
hampered cultural interchange and left little time or room for 
other kinds of thought. He argued that at least one such review 
was necessary in each European capital, the editors and regular 
contributors of which should have the opportunity of getting 
to know each other personally, and to see each other periodi- 
cally. Only in this way could ideas be circulated while they are 
still ^fresh, and literary work of European as well as of local 
significance emerge into the public view. 
^ The post-war years have seen many attempts along these 
lines and the position is felt by some to be better than in the 
inter-war period, despite the economic obstacles to free move- 
ment, and the frightening height to which some cultural 
barriers have been raised, notably that of the "iron curtain". 
And it must be added it is a point to which we must return 
that the thing Eliot emphasized, intercommunication between 
central groups from the national elites, is not the only one of 
importance. There are also such things as more general travel, 
translations and broadcasting. Indeed a facet of Americaniza- 
tion may be the increasing use of the spoken word in recorded 
form as against the printed one. On the other hand, while 
translations of books are common, translations in periodicals 
are rare. The Anglo-Italian venture Occidente was a brave effort 
at a bilingual periodical, but the venture did not prove a per- 
manent one; and Italy has anyhow been well in advance of 
other Western European countries as regards translations. Out- 
side the largest centres the purchase of foreign publications is 
very difficult and foreign (other than American) films, and 
foreign plays hard to see. It was not until a year before his 
death in 1956 that any play by Berthold Brecht was staged in 
Britain. 

The primary element in the communication of ideas is 
language; and the accessibility of the ideas of a culture depends 
upon the extent to which it uses a common language, or the 
extent to which its several languages are known to those for 
whom they are not their mother-tongues. It is true that the 
range of styles in the fine arts is not limited by language; 
though this is not of course the case when these in turn, as so 
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often, depend upon new techniques. And it is right to remember 
that there is in the language of poetry an irreducible minimum 
that depends upon the impact of the language in which it is 
written upon those capable of receiving the overtones it con- 
tains, and which is therefore untranslatable, and beyond the 
reach of those who do not fully share the poet's linguistic 
inheritance. But for the purposes of this discussion we can 
accept language as a simple system of signs and as something 
whose origin is to be sought in its social utility. 

In dealing with the Middle Ages we have already referred to 
the overwhelming importance of Latin which remained, in- 
deed, for over a thousand years after the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire the language of the Church, of science and of 
learning all over the area the Empire once controlled and in the 
lands subsequently brought into the world of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, This allowed scholars to travel all over these countries 
without any linguistic obstacle to their studies. It also meant 
that, since language is the instrument of thought as well as of 
communication, there was in the common latinity of the culture 
of the times the foundation for a single system of thought. 
According to a well-known aphorism, up till the very eve of 
modern times, whoever thought, thought in Latin. It was also 
the language of commerce. A thirteenth-century Norwegian 
book advises merchants to learn as many languages as possible 
but especially Latin and French with which they might go 
furthest. The Renaissance did not immediately end this domin- 
ation of Latin which in philosophy and the sciences retained 
its hold until the eighteenth century, as the names of Descartes, 
Newton and Linnaeus remind us. 

Except in so far as the Catholic Church is concerned, where 
Latin remains the official as well as the liturgical language, Latin 
itself has now lost its dominating position with consequences 
that will have to be examined again when we look at the general 
decline of humanistic studies in recent years. But its influence 
has lived on through other languages, and by no means only 
through those of the Romance group. It has played a very- 
large part in the making of the literary languages of the Celtic, 
Teutonic and Slav peoples. The peculiar richness of English in 
particular is due largely to the large element of direct borrow- 
ing from Latin, in addition to the indirect loans through Nor- 
man-French. 

Vocabulary is not the only aspect of the language in which 
Latin has been important; its part in the making of subordinate 
clauses in such languages as Old Irish and Welsh, Anglo-Saxon 
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and Old Norse has not been sufficiently investigated, though we 
know that in the ancient common period of their history, the 
Indo-European languages had a very simple syntax probably 
without subordinate clauses. They also had no definite article. 
This very important grammatical instrument appears in Greek 
after Homer; and one can see from Homer how it developed 
out of a demonstrative pronoun. Official Latin did not have it; 
but in popular speech the demonstrative pronoun must have 
been used for the purpose, since all the Romance languages 
have it. Basque and Celtish Old Irish and British developed 
their definite articles before the earliest known literary docu- 
ments. In Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse it was fully developed 
after the time of the earliest poets; but it is not found in inscrip- 
tions in the old runic alphabet. Phonetic and phonemic in- 
fluences of importance have also been exerted by Latin. 

This role of Latin is not of course historically unique. There 
have always existed alongside the local language, others that 
have served as common languages, linguae francae, for communi- 
cation between different groups, particularly for commercial 
purposes. A national language may be used for this purpose, in 
some cases with suitable modifications, or alternatively one may 
have a more rudimentary medium, a jargon of mixed character 
with grammatical forms of a dual origin, such as the russenorsk, 
used for local maritime contacts between Russians and Nor- 
wegians in North Norway up to the time of the First World 
War. For more sophisticated purposes a fully-developed lan- 
guage is required; in the second millennium B.C. Babylonian 
was the language of diplomacy for all the States of the Near 
East. 

Greek was the first European language to exert an inter- 
national influence. Loanwords from it penetrated into Latin 
from a very early period, to begin with through the inter- 
mediary of Etruscan. And during the Hellenistic period, this 
influence became overwhelming. Greek in the form of the Attic- 
Ionian dialect became a koine> or common language, with the 
rise of the Athenian Empire about 475 B.C., and with the flower- 
ing of the arts and letters in Athens itself. The cultural prestige 
of Athens enabled its role in this respect to outlast the Athenian 
political hegemony as the use of English may outlive the 
British rule in Asia and Africa unless nationalism insists on try- 
ing to put the clock back. Greek did not everywhere of course 
become the language of the man in the street in Alexander's 
Empire and its successor-States, but it was that of the intellectual 
elite. Pruned of the local particularities of Attic, it became the 
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language of administration and of commerce, and of large 
groups of the population. It served also as a second language, for 
use in their international contacts, for members of the older 
civilizations of the Near East. In Magna Graecia and Italy, its 
spread was checked by Latin which was also rising to the status 
of an international language, but which in doing so was falling 
even more definitely under the influence of Greek. The role 
of Cicero in this respect has been regarded as so important by 
philologists that it leads them to treat him as one of the key 
figures in modern civilization. In many cases, Greek words were 
taken over directly; in other cases they served as models for new 
Latin words or changed or enlarged the sense of existing Latin 
words. The influence of Greek was not limited to the political 
and cultural sphere; it was also important, as might be expected 
in commerce. 

We need not therefore assume that once Latin had ceased to 
exert its international influence, no substitute was possible. Can 
anything replace Latin as Latin replaced Greek? In this respect 
it is desirable to emphasize the extent to which all cultural 
contacts between European peoples have had linguistic con- 
sequences. The Nordic languages, especially Old Norse, bor- 
rowed important words from Anglo-Saxon the language of 
the country from which it received Christianity. Many of these 
are themselves of Latin-Greek origin. The influence of medieval 
French not only changed the character of the English vocabu- 
lary but extended as far as Norway and Iceland. At the time of 
the domination of the Hanseatic League in the Northern Seas, 
many Low German terms reached Scandinavia; the Scandin- 
avian acceptance of the Lutheran Reformation brought in 
many High German words. 

Italian has influenced parts of the vocabulary of many Euro- 
pean languages; in the Middle Ages this was particularly the 
case as regards commerce; later it provided the vocabulary for 
music and other arts. From the seventeenth century, the star of 
France rises, and with it that of the French language. In the 
eighteenth century, French was the one language essential for 
all educated people. It was the only language of diplomacy from 
the early eighteenth century, when it replaced Latin, until 1919. 
The development of German science and scholarship in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century resulted in a widespread 
adaptation of German terms for the use of many European 
languages. Today, English is the dominant language, and many 
hundreds of its words have been borrowed by the Scandinavian 
languages for instance. But here again, there is a warning 
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against assuming that the European circle is a closed one; for 
it is often from American-English that the borrowings are made. 
It would be interesting to know whether Russian is playing the 
same role in the countries now under Soviet domination some 
though not all of which are themselves Slav-speaking as 
American-English has recently played in the West. Hitherto of 
course Russian has been a borrowing language; with German 
as the language of the many specialists in various fields who 
were drawn into Russian service from the time of Peter the 
Great onwards as probably the principal source of the new 
vocabulary. 

While language is thus the vehicle of cultural contacts, it has 
also played a disconcerting role in the modern development of 
nationalism particularly in Central and Eastern Europe. The 
political historian, as we have seen, is prone to seek the causes 
of this phenomenon in the growing importance of literacy, and 
of the careers to which literacy in an accepted official language 
opens the doors. He will emphasize devotion to an ancestral 
language as being part of the method by which a group preserves 
its identity, as in the case of the Czechs during their three 
centuries of rule from Vienna, or as (outside Europe) in the most 
striking case of all, that of the French Canadians. Other peoples 
have tried and failed to get language recognized as a reason for 
being granted a separate political existence. The Lusatian 
Sorbs (or Wends) in Saxony, who formed a Slav islet surrounded 
by the teutonic tide, tried and failed to get such recognition at 
the Peace Conference of 1919. Under Communism they have 
now achieved minority status. The Macedonians have now got 
a form of autonomy in Yugoslavia and are using their own 
literary language. 

The philologist is interested in the reasons why despite the 
many common elements existing between the European 
languages in vocabulary, phraseology and syntax people should 
have come to attach an almost metaphysical importance to 
differences of speech, and to have embraced the notion that 
languages are organic wholes almost biologically linked to the 
lives of the peoples who speak them and this despite the 
frequency with which European peoples have in fact changed 
their languages. He finds these reasons in the widespread 
acceptance of certain linguistic theories. (The discovery may 
surprise the non-theoretically-minded less if they reflect on the 
importance attached in the Soviet Union, which has important 
linguistic problems of its own, to the Stalin-Marr affair.) These 
theories have been less influential in Western Europe and 
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Scandinavia though Norwegian linguistic nationalism has to 
a certain extent been affected by German theories since 
centralized States comprising more than one language-group 
had existed for a considerable time. 

The first discovery here was that linguistic change follows 
certain definite rules, which in turn gave birth to the idea that 
languages were organisms. Wilhelm von Humboldt, the greatest 
linguistic theorist of the first half of the nineteenth century, in- 
sisted that they should be studied accordingly. Later on, Dar- 
winian evolutionary ideas were introduced into this field, and 
Augustus Schleicher the leading comparative linguist of the 
middle of the century wrote a treatise entitled Die Darwinsche 
Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft in which he declared that 
languages were natural organisms which grew and developed 
according to definite laws and would ultimately grow old and 
die. The divisions appropriate to the study of the animal world 
were exactly parallel to the divisions between languages. Just 
as one had in zoology, the genus, species and sub-species, so 
one had the division into language, dialect and patois. He 
denied that a man could speak two languages equally well, but 
added that even if the possibility existed of "a man's acquiring 
foreign languages more or less perfectly it would be no objec- 
tion to our seeing the material basis of languages in the structure 
of the brain and the organs of speech". Such notions were at the 
root of the belief that languages cannot mix that is to say that 
they cannot have a grammar of double origin; all vocabularies 
are mixed, of course. 

Schleicher wanted to classify the races of man by language 
rather than by physical criteria on the ground that the former 
was a thoroughly constant criterion. Later linguists, the German 
neo-grammarians, formulated "sound-laws" governing the 
development of languages, and assimilated them to the laws 
governing nature. This, the philologist believes, provides the 
theoretical foundation of the belief that became current in 
Central and Eastern Europe, that nationality was the counter- 
part of language which was itself confounded with race; and 
it was claimed that people speaking the same language must 
belong to the same State. This is in contrast with Western 
Europe where community of culture and historical traditions 
are seen as the true determinants of nationality according to 
Renan's celebrated formulation. The Germans, it may be added, 
have at different times used both criteria according to the 
political needs of the moment. 

It is possible to show that the areas in which our modern 
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languages are spoken are not the same as those occupied by 
particular nations. Two obvious examples may be given. Most 
of the inhabitants of France as we know it in its present frontiers 
spoke for centuries languages other than that of the He de 
France, which was imposed upon the country as a single official 
language by Francis I in 1539. Even today, when they are 
politically united within the framework of the French nation- 
State, one finds on the border peoples speaking a number of 
different languages German, Breton, Basque, Catalan, Italian, 
Provenal, Flemish and even Arabic without reckoning those 
local dialects which are still alive even in the heart of what is 
properly the French-speaking area. Or, again, people speak 
German in Western and Eastern Germany, in Austria, in 
German-Switzerland, in Luxembourg, in the Italian South 
Tyrol and of course in a number of other areas of German 
settlement in Eastern Europe, some of which have been lost to 
the language only in the post-war expulsions. 

It is true that no contemporary student of language holds 
the view that language and race have some organic connection; 
according to current linguistic theory, language is an acquired 
faculty and, as we have seen, a social phenomenon. But false 
ideas like the notion of "race" in the hands of the Nazis have 
played almost as great an historical role as true ones. Diversity 
of language is furthermore an inescapable fact of the European 
scene and a genuine obstacle to the widest possible circulation 
of ideas. If as has been claimed, poets are the "unacknowledged 
legislators of mankind", there can be no European legislation 
without European poetry or to put it more prosaically, until 
Europeans can read the same books they will continue to 
find difficulties in co-operation even on the most practical 
level. 

In some respects there may even have been retrogression. 
The increased stress laid in Universities and in secondary edu- 
cation upon the natural sciences and technological skills has 
tended to push the arts, and the knowledge of foreign languages 
essential for them, into the background. The scientists with 
their use of universal systems of symbols can more easily get 
along simply with translations and abstractions; multilingual 
scientific handbooks are published. For the mass of the people 
the increasing facilities for foreign travel may have diminished 
rather than increased the practical utility of foreign languages, 
since the organizations concerned can look after all the material 
aspects of the journey for the traveller, and rarely make it 
necessary for him to rely on finding company among the 
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inhabitants of the country he is visiting. He carries his own 
country round with him and hardly hears any speech but his 
own. At the same time, long periods of residence abroad the 
wanderjahre of former times are largely excluded by the 
restrictions on "travel allowances 3 ' which none of the intra- 
European economic institutions have found any way of abolish- 
ing. The refusal of the modern State to permit its citizens to 
decide in which country they will spend the money they have 
earned is one of the least forgivable of its actions, and one of 
those that show most clearly its instinctively materialist philo- 
sophy. For it contrasts strikingly with the relative freedom it 
permits to commerce in goods. The State's demand for lin- 
guists in its own civil or armed services or to fill its quota of the 
staff of international institutions hardly compensates for such 
disservices to cultural inter-communication. 

It would be fair to say, however, that the international in- 
stitutions that have been set up are fully cognizant of this 
problem and have in various ways done their best to meet it. 
In the last resort, however, a government is more likely to be 
concerned about its financial than about its intellectual balance 
of payments. 

Creative work in literature and the fine arts remains and must 
obviously remain in the first place an individual, local or 
national affair. The principal thing that the individual artist 
or writer hopes for from the State is that it will not place 
obstacles in the way of his getting the experience and inspir- 
ation that contacts across national frontiers can give him, and 
that the State itself will properly fulfil the functions it has 
assumed of acting as the custodian of the heritage of the past. 
But there are aspects of the circulation of ideas which have a 
direct practical importance since they may determine the 
capacity of Europeans to co-operate at the economic, social or 
political level. There are of course some very general ideas such 
as that of progress whose birth we can trace in post-Renaissance 
Europe and which we can see given a particular accent in 
American material utopianism on the one side and the concealed 
utopianism of Marxism on the other. But more specific theories 
about society, economic life and government within the gener- 
ally melioristic habit of mind of the countries of non-Soviet 
Europe are harder to disentangle and trace to their historical 
roots. 

As far as economic thought is concerned, there has probably 
been a growing gulf in recent years between expert thought and 
argument in this field and the kind of simplified notions current 
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among democratic electorates and their representatives. 1 It has 
been suggested that one reason for a widespread loss of confi- 
dence by European countries in their own future has been their 
inability to grasp the nature and significance of the gigantic 
economic strides of the United States and the Soviet Union or 
the probable economic consequences of automation. 

We have already referred to the apparent division in the 
approach to economics of the analytical and social schools. It 
would be useful to know how far the countries where one or 
other of these schools is predominant are cognizant of the 
principal literature of the other. We know for instance that 
Adam Smith and Ricardo have become widely known through 
translations; the same is true we are told, though to a less extent, 
of Keynes and Schumpeter; what of thepost-Keynesian develop- 
ments for instance? We would like to know to what extent the 
United States is assisting in the transmission of ideas across the 
European frontiers through publications of translations of 
European economic writings. And again, there seems to be 
evidence that British economic writings are better known in 
France today than they were twenty years ago. How far again 
are these differences due to differences in the organization of 
Universities? Does it make a difference where economics still 
falls within the general jurisdiction of a faculty of laws? 

The same kind of question arises with regard to political 
science. In the general field of political and social thought it 
was generally agreed at the Strasbourg discussions that there 
had been a decline in the free flow of ideas (as compared with 
the eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries) after 1870 or 1900. 
There was for instance in the nineteenth century a much 
greater intellectual contact between Britain and Germany. 
Few subsequent writers on such questions had had the range 
of influence of Rousseau or later of John Stuart Mill or Marx; 
though a case was made for Sorel and Pareto, and in sociology 
for Durkheim. It was pointed out that in Germany and there 
seemed to be no reason to regard this phenomenon as pecu- 
liarly German the teachers of these subjects today were much 
poorer linguists than their predecessors. And as far as political 
writings were concerned translations were fewer than in the 

1 It would be highly instructive to have some studies made of the relations 
between public opinion and decisions in international economic policy in 
Europe in the post-war decade. A model has been set in the illuminating 
work done by a young American on Anglo-American economic relations 
from this point of view in the period 1941-7. See Richard N. Gardner, 
Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy (Oxford. 1956). 
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nineteenth century. (On the other hand there is probably more 
systematic work in bibliography and the collection and pub- 
lication of documents. The work of the International Political 
Science Association and its publication of abstracts of articles 
on the subject from a wide range of national periodicals, 
though universalist in approach, is undoubtedly of considerable 
European significance.) 

It can be argued that this falling-off in the circulation of 
ideas corresponds to a change in their content, to a decline in 
the belief (except among Marxists) that there are important 
universal truths and to a return to the views of those who like 
Burke have emphasized the importance of the traditions of the 
particular political community. A writer like Alain for instance 
is little known outside France though his writings are of great 
importance for understanding that country's politics. Of course 
it must not be assumed that the mere circulation of a writer's 
works means that his ideas are fully understood though it is 
not only abroad that he may be misinterpreted. Montesquieu, 
we are told, was certainly misunderstood in Germany but also 
in France; and Hegel was more misunderstood in Germany 
than anywhere else. The "fron tiers" in political thought do not 
necessarily run along national boundaries. Nevertheless there 
would seem a clear distinction between misinterpreting the doc- 
trines of a particular writer and a total lack of acquaintance with 
the realm of thought within which he moves. 

Another question is the relation between the literature of 
political and social theory and the actions of politicians. In 
Turkey where European institutions and ways have been 
actively sought after, we are told that the foundation of sub- 
sequent political thought and action was to be found in the 
writings of the Turkish sociologist Zia Gokalp, who made 
Durkheim the bible of his subject. Durkheim's doctrine provided 
in fact the platform of the Party of Union and Progress. Later, 
Turkish students had studied in Germany, England and Amer- 
ica so that Turkey had become a laboratory of ideas in this 
sphere. After the Turkish Revolution of 1908, the Turkish 
refugees in Paris split into two groups, one following the doctrine 
of Auguste Comte were hence centralizers in their views on 
government; the others became more interested in Anglo- 
Saxon institutions and thus protagonists of decentralization. 
These groups became the nuclei of the two Turkish political 
parties. 

The conduct of affairs in European countries has of course 
been affected by foreign practice as much as by foreign theory; 
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for instance, the Norwegian Constitution of 1814 was based 
largely on the French Constitution of 1791 and on the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 but was, significantly, also influenced by 
the United States. 

In more recent years the emphasis has shifted to the sphere of 
social administration where systems in other countries can be 
studied by direct observation, since the problems are rather the 
technical ones of preparing legislation and perfecting adminis- 
trative devices than on general ideas. Norway for instance keeps 
social attaches at its various Embassies; but the scope of such 
inquiries is again not limited to Europe. Norwegian social 
legislation has been influenced by Australian practice which 
Norwegians have studied on the spot; and American sociological 
ideas have also been influential. We have already noted efforts 
at providing a common social code which would facilitate the 
movement of workers between European countries this work 
too will no doubt contribute generally to a better knowledge of 
what is being done in this field abroad. 

The shift towards a more pragmatic conception of political 
studies is also notable on the academic side despite the obstruc- 
tion caused where political science is kept within the frame- 
work of faculties of law; and there appears to be a new readiness 
to engage in comparative studies of the political institutions 
of the European parliamentary democracies. The principal 
centres for work of this kind are the Institut d'feudes Politiques 
at Paris, the Free University of Berlin, the Alfred Weber Insti- 
tute at Heidelberg, and Nuffield College and St. Antony's 
College, Oxford. In this way new developments in European 
studies are to be found in places historically associated with 
the European idea of a University. It is a good omen. 

With the natural sciences we come to a branch of human 
activity which both originated and developed in Europe. In- 
deed, until recently, "science" in the sense of an organized 
system of knowledge based upon and continually corrected by 
observation of what actually takes place in nature was a 
European monopoly. Today Europe no longer holds that mono- 
poly: from being "science as we know it" European science 
has become "what Europe can do in the scientific field". If 
Europe ceased to exist world science would carry on more 
slowly, but it would carry on. 

The claim that science originated in Europe needs, first, 
substantiation, secondly an attempt at an explanation. Evi- 
dently the problem turns to some extent upon the definition 
adopted. Does the invention of the wheel constitute science? 
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If so, the credit for being the "Father of Science" is impossible 
to assign; all we know is that this discovery considerably ante- 
dates Western Christendom. Or do the relatively advanced 
techniques in mathematics and astronomy worked out by the 
Babylonians form the true beginnings of science? In what way 
did Babylonian science differ from Greek and is the difference 
qualitative? To the second part of this question nearly all his- 
torians of science answer Yes. They seek to show a difference 
of 'method between the two, and consider that the Greek method 
of investigation into natural phenomena was sufficiently unlike 
earlier methods, and sufficiently close to what we now know as 
the scientific method, to justify the appellation "Greek science' 5 
as opposed to "Babylonian knowledge". 

This difference lay more in the size of the corpus of know- 
ledge amassed by the Greeks (and transmitted to us), and, 
perhaps above all, in that of the theory evolved by them, than 
in the fact that that theory was constantly checked against 
experience. It was not and could not be. The most impressive 
achievement of Greek "science" was in mathematics, especially 
in geometry. Obviously the findings of mathematics can, very 
often, be put to the pragmatic test; but the prime criterion of a 
mathematic system is that it be consistent, not that it correspond 
to what the ordinary man needs or thinks he sees; a system that 
had no relevance whatsoever to life on this planet could still 
be sound mathematics and impressive as a metal creation. 

Where Greek science had to be checked against experience if 
it was to live up to its title, for example in the physical sciences, 
the results were less satisfactory. Take the idea of the atom (the 
word itself is of Greek origin). The idea was invented because 
the Greeks were persuaded that, in the last analysis, matter 
was indestructible; if it was not, then the intolerable conclusion 
was that the universe would end in nothingness. They therefore 
postulated that all matter including fire and the soul was 
composed of small hard particles, eternal and immutable. 
These particles were of varied type, shape and size, those of fire 
being the smallest and roundest, and not dissimilar to those of 
the soul, which were continually replenished by breathing. 
They moved as fast as thought, following a more or less straight 
line when free. Inside bodies they were not free and could move 
only in so far as they could combine with other atoms. 

These hypotheses evidently do not constitute a scientific 
theory in the modern sense of the word. Indeed, the only 
scientific element in them is the assumption admittedly one 
of considerable importance that all phenomena can be ex- 
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plained by natural laws. They were not scientific in the sense 
of being based on facts proved by experiment and the asser- 
tions we now know to be untrue were put forward as dogmatic- 
ally as those which still appear plausible. The Greek atomic 
theory is thus not scientific at all; it is a philosophic system, a 
purely logical structure based on a few fundamental premises. 
And the facts as known at the time could equally well have been 
explained by other, equally unverifiable, suppositions. 

An alternative explanation was in fact put forward by Aris- 
totle, on whose work the claim that Greek science was truly 
"science" must primarily rest. But though it is true that 
Aristotle, not content to advance theories, also observed the 
facts and endeavoured to discover whether his theories agreed 
with them, the reference to facts was not conducted with suffi- 
cient severity nor sufficiently frequently to support the weight 
of theory erected thereon. Thus Aristotle asserted that bodies 
fell towards the earth because they sought to assume the posi- 
tion proper to them and the heavier the body the quicker it falls. 
The first part of the assertion is unverifiable; the second is not, 
and is demonstrably false though Europe had to wait until 
Galileo before the demonstration was made. Moreover, Aris- 
totle's methods resembled those of a biologist rather than those 
of a physicist: a biologist who tended to attribute to inanimate 
matter the properties of living things and saw in the attraction 
or repulsion exercised by one lump of matter vis-a-vis another 
sentiments akin to love or hate. His view of nature is basically 
teleological. The universe was created and its behaviour is 
governed by the plan of the Creator, who gave to each element 
its natural place to which it would ever seek to return. 

Yet if we deny to the Greeks, and to Aristotle in particular 
the title of scientist, we must acknowledge that, as far as is 
known no other civilization produced a body of thought that 
comes so close to modern scientific thought, nor an experi- 
menter so bold and so indefatigable in his study of nature as 
Aristotle. Certainly.it was the rediscovery of Aristotle and other 
Greek thinkers in the Middle Ages that started Europe off 
again on the search for rational explanations of natural phen- 
omena. In the beginning the Aristotelian philosophy was in- 
corporated into Christian doctrine and was supported by the 
powerful authority of the Church owing to its fundamentally 
religious basis rather than to its superiority as a scientific 
system; the master who would surely have encouraged his 
followers to new research was made into an intellectual dic- 
tator, whose tenets were not to be doubted with impunity. 
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Doubted they were, as they had to be at first in the teeth of 
the Inquisition, to which Giordano Bruno fell victim and which 
obliged Galileo to recant; later, and particularly after Gassendi 
had "converted the atom to Christianity", without arousing 
the hostility of the Church, at least as regards the physical 
sciences. 

The history of atomic theory from the sixteenth to the end of 
the nineteenth century is an almost exclusively European his- 
tory; and this in two senses. In the first place hardly any 
scientist outside Europe contributed greatly or at all to its 
development the "big names" in this field are all European. 
Mendeleieff and Benjamin Franklin are the only two names, 
from outside Western and Central Europe, which cannot fairly 
be excluded when writing a brief history of science. There are 
of course several minor figures: the Americans did some quite 
important work in the nineteenth century in the fields of geo- 
physics (Maury), meteorology (Charles Wells), ecology (A. R. 
Wallace); one of Darwin's better-known opponents was the 
Swiss- American comparative anatomist, Agassiz of Harvard; 
significant advances in the observation of double stars were 
made by Struve and his successors at St. Petersburg but 
Struve was a German. None of these can be rated, however, as 
major contributions and it is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
the average intelligent non-specialist has heard of any of them. 
It may be hazarded that science would have stood almost 
exactly where it did at the turn of the century had scientific 
exploration been forbidden outside its original home. 

In the second place, that development would not have been 
possible without contributions from many European countries. 
Most of the big names are British but, at least for the later part 
of this period, this claim could reasonably be challenged by 
the French (Lavoisier, Amp&re, Carnot, Fresnel, Gay-Lussac) 
and the story would certainly not be complete without a men- 
tion of physicists from several other continental countries also. 
Diffusion between European countries of the latest scientific 
discoveries and theories was rapid and continuous; the learned 
societies in each country and State maintained close contact 
one with another. Occasionally a spasm of patriotic pride 
would prevent one country learning from another, as when 
British scientists followed Newton in his quarrel with Leibnitz 
and in consequence clung to an inadequate system of nota- 
tion until the early nineteenth century, when the superior 
continental calculus was adopted in England. But in the main 
each country gave, each country taught; and the lessons were 
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readily assimilated and put to profit in all the others. After 
1850 the individual national efforts become yet harder to dis- 
entangle one from another, while to award the palm to any one 
of them is impossible. Clausius, Meyer, Mendeleieff, Helm- 
holtz, Wiechert, Kauffmann, Thompson, Planck, Rutherford, 
Soddy, Aston, Bohr, de Broglie, Schrodinger, Heisenberg, 
Chadwick, the Joliot-Guries, Fermi. . . . Who shall assess or 
compare their contributions contributions that might never 
have been made unless some other scientist, working in some 
other European country, had previously carried out this experi- 
ment, suggested that line of thought? It is even impossible to 
talk of "national schools", except insofar as these have formed 
from time to time round one particularly brilliant scientist who, 
of necessity, spent most of his life in one country. The labora- 
tories of Rutherford attracted, as those of Niels Bohr still 
attract, physicists from all Europe. 

The European monopoly in this field did not last into the 
later period. The change starts at the turn of the century and 
is apparent, as regards the American contribution, by the First 
World War. No one could now claim seriously that science in 
1956 would be the same without the American contribution; 
one has only to think of the work undertaken, and discoveries 
made in the United States in respect of astronomy, atomic and 
sub-atomic physics, medicine and a host of other branches. 
In some fields the Americans have indeed something near a 
monopoly for example cybernetics (though the British con- 
tribution is quite substantial) and some branches of psychology. 
They also have, obviously, a monopoly of studies requiring very 
large-scale and expensive research facilities; and may in addi- 
tion have a greater gift for "organization" of the kind required 
where research is conducted at this level. 1 Hence their work on 
mesons is outstanding. From 1901 to 1914 there were two Nobel 
prizewinners from the U.S.S.R., two from the United States 
and 45 from the rest of Europe. From 1914 to 1955 the Russians 
received no awards presumably they were not considered. 
Some suggest that the jury tends to be mainly European in its 
outlook. Nevertheless the Americans won 39 awards to the 
Europeans' 94. 

In the medical sciences the European character of the 
development of medical knowledge is equally clear. Here 
medieval Europe drew upon two sources of knowledge, the 

1 On the concept of "organization", see A. King, "International Scientific 
Co-operation, its Possibilities and Limitations" in Impact (U.N.E.S.G.O. 
Winter. 1953). pp. 189-250. 
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first Greek, the second Arabic. In the eleventh century Con- 
stantine the African translated from the Arabic into Latin both 
certain works of Hippocrates and Galen and also some of those 
written by Arabic physicians, among them AH Abbas' Manual 
of Theoretical and Practical Medicine. These writings were used 
first of all at Salerno where the school of medicine, founded in 
the previous century, was frequented in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries by students from all over Europe; later they were 
taken, together with further translations from the Arabic, in 
particular of the works of the great Avicenna, as the basis of 
the instruction given in the newly founded universities of Mont- 
pellier, Bologna, Paris, Padua and Oxford. The courses and 
curriculae of the various medical faculties were very similar; 
it is not surprising that the descriptions of their product, the 
practising doctor, tend to be very similar also, whether their 
author be Chaucer or the Italian poet responsible for the "De 
more medicorum". Moreover, the exponents of the medical 
art enjoyed unfettered freedom of movement: the facultas 
ubique docendi which was not a mere theoretical right but one 
of which all teachers were expected to, and did, take advantage, 
allowed of the mutual readjustment of doctrines and theories 
expounded in centres far distant one from another. 

In the twelfth century it is almost as if the West determined 
to make a common effort to absorb the intellectual heritage 
bequeathed to it by the ancient world and which, in this field, 
lay to hand in the libraries of the Islamic world. 

Adelard of Bath, trained at Tours and Laon, went to Salerno 
and travelled through the Near East in search of Arab sources 
and did not return to England until he was fifty, full of the 
European scientific ideal. Daniel of Morley went from Paris to 
Toledo "ut sapientores mundi philosophos audiret". Michael 
Scott, who had studied at Oxford, translated at Toledo Aris- 
totle's History of Animals and later settled in Palermo at the 
court of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen. For Robert of Chester 
too, his travels which took him to France, Italy, Greece and 
Syria came to an end in Spain. He carried out translations, in- 
cluding one of the Koran, jointly with Armand the Dalmatian 
who had been trained in Paris and Chartres but who had also 
been attracted by Spain. From Italy came Gerard of Cremona 
who spent his whole life among the scientific treasures of Toledo. 
There he became the head of a great school of translators who 
provided the West with the key to Arab medicine. 

In a little under a century, this magnificent period of dis- 
coveries which ended roughly with the twelfth century gave 
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medieval medicine the literature which until the sixteenth 
century formed the basis of teaching in the universities and of 
medical practice. A real common cultural awareness and a 
scientific ideal developed, which made possible this exchange 
of teachers and students throughout Europe. The Frenchman 
Gilles de Corbeil became imbued with the new medical science 
at Salerno and later passed it on to others at Montpellier and 
Paris. All his life he was influenced by the great extension in the 
bounds of medical knowledge. The Portuguese Petrus Hispanus 
studied at Montpellier and Paris; he taught and practised 
medicine at Siena where he wrote, among other things, a very 
useful guide to therapeutics, the Thesaurus Pauperum. He died in 
1277 as Pope John the XXIst. Arnaud de Villeneuve, the great 
Catalan physician of the thirteenth century (who died in 1311 
or 1313)5 taught at Montpellier and spread his activities to 
Rome and down to Southern Italy. Mention may also be made 
of Albert le Grand, disseminator of Aristotelian biology. A 
native of Lauingen in Swabia, he had studied at Padua and 
taught at Paris and Cologne. As a Provincial of the Dominicans 
he also had a decisive influence on the convent schools of 
Germany. It should be recalled here that the religious orders 
played an important part in the spreading of the new doctrine. 
It was at the "Studium Generale" of the Magdeburg Minorites 
that Bartholomaeus Anglicus who had studied at Oxford and 
taught at Paris completed his scientific encyclopedia which 
was later printed and reprinted several times. 

In the sixteenth century, Western medicine, for the second 
time, attempted to master the medical science of the ancient 
world. For a long time, already, particularly in Italy, increasing 
doubt had been expressed as to whether the translations of the 
Arab texts provided an authentic version of the works of the 
great Greek physicians. Petrarch, in his Invectivae contra medicum 
quendam, had already denied that anything good could come 
from the Arabs. One of the pressing tasks of medicine was 
therefore to check on the Greek originals the knowledge trans- 
mitted by the Arab physicians. Already in the thirteenth century, 
the Dominican Wilhelm de Moerbecke, a native of the Nether- 
lands, had translated from Greek into Latin the works of Galen 
and Aristotle's De partibus animalium. In the first half of the 
fourteenth century, Niccolo di Deoprepio, a native of Reggio 
in Calabria, made a direct translation of Galen's works, also 
from original texts. But the criticisms directed against the 
authority of Islamic medicine only came to a head in 1492 
when Niccolo Leoniceno, professor at Ferrara, criticized the 
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errors of Avicenna, Serapio and other Arab physicians and 
medieval European physicians. He even criticized Pliny, who 
throughout the Middle Ages had. been regarded as infallible. 
The whole of Europe began to study the Greek physicians in 
the original texts and began to carry out researches into their 
real teachings and to free themselves from the authority of the 
Arabs. Editions of original Greek texts and Latin translations 
of all the important ancient authors were then published first 
by the admirable printing houses of Italy Aldus Manutius 
and the Junte brothers and very soon after in many places 
north of the Alps. As a technical achievement these editions 
arouse admiration even today. European physicians once more 
united their efforts towards the same goal. The published works 
of this "corps' 5 of Greek medicine in the sixteenth century in- 
cluded in addition to those of Leonicino, those of the Italians 
Georges Valla, Filippo Beroaldo the Elder and Giovanni 
Battista Damonte, the Spaniard Francesco Valles, the English- 
men Thomas Linacre and John Caius, the Germans Johann 
Cornarius of Zwickau and Johann Winter of Andernach who 
taught at Paris and Strasbourg, the Frenchmen Symphorien 
Champier and Jean de Gorris and many other physicians who 
were also philologists. The edition of the works of Hippocrates 
brought out in 1588 by a physician of Metz, Anutius Joesius, 
was the culmination of this joint work, some parts of which 
have not been improved upon to this day. 

With the Renaissance, Italy succeeded Spain as the Mecca of 
medical studies, partly because, increasingly, it turned from 
dogmatic medicine to one based on scientific research. The 
result was that nearly all the prominent physicians north of 
the Alps are found to have completed their training at an 
Italian university, especially Padua. The German, Wendelin 
Hock, who in 1517 carried out the first recorded anatomical 
dissection, gained his doctorate at Padua. There also some 
years were spent by the Englishman, William Harvey, who dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, and by three of the four 
doctors of Schweinfurt who in 1652 founded the Deutsche 
Akademie der Naturforscher, one of the earliest learned societies 
and the first to publish a specialized medical journal (which 
still exists today). Nor did the Republic of Venice restrict its 
professorial staff to its own citizens or to those of other Italian 
States. One of the greatest, Andr Vesale, anatomist and sur- 
geon, was a native of Brussels. So was his successor, Adriaan 
von den Speighel, who was himself succeeded by a Westphalian. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the universities 
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north of the Alps again came into their own. Those of Paris 
and Montpellier, Leyden and Halle, Edinburgh and Gottingen, 
enjoyed an international reputation and were frequented by 
students from all over Europe including, in some cases, Rus- 
sians. Professors of medicine continued to move freely from one 
country to another, the common language with regard both 
to lectures and to publications being Latin; only in England 
did the national language compete with Latin. But the eight- 
eenth century marks the beginning of the end. From now on 
exchanges became more difficult, being succeeded in some case, 
(e.g. Russia) by "unilateral relations 53 , teachers being imported 
by one country which itself exported none. In others by the 
abandonment of personal exchanges. Text-books, virtually 
identical throughout Europe up till the second half of the six- 
teenth century, became differentiated as they increased in 
number; not only were they written in different languages but 
they reflected different teaching methods: the text-book trans- 
lated into all civilized languages became extremely rare. 

It is perhaps unprofitable to multiply examples of the essen- 
tially European nature of scientific discoveries in all fields. No 
one country was responsible or, one may hazard, could have 
been for the development of mechanics, in which the pioneers 
were Galileo, Huygens, Descartes and Newton, or of electro- 
magnetism (Oersted, Ampere, Faraday, Maxwell), or of chem- 
istry, where the essential names are much more numerous. It 
follows that in this field at least the individual States, historic 
or unhistoric, do not form a correct, or even a convenient, 
framework of study. We may see instances of national con- 
sciousness among scientists, and even of national rivalry, nearly 
always friendly, but in their work scientists conducted them- 
selves (it may be hoped, they still do) as scientists, not as 
Englishmen, Frenchmen or citizens of one or another German 
or Italian State. Certainly at no time did they cease to learn 
from each other and to seek every opportunity of so doing, 
opportunities that normally existed in full measure. In this 
connection the role of the national learned societies, many of 
the most prominent of which were founded in the seventeenth 
century, is enormously important, for instance the (English) 
Royal Society (officially founded 1660 but in operation some 
time before this). The main activity of the Royal Society was, 
together with the staging of experiments, the publication of 
selections of the correspondence which was actively maintained 
with continental thinkers: these formed the beginnings of the 
Philosophical Transactions (started 1664-5), of which nearly 500 
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numbers had been published by 1750. Foreign Fellows were 
elected to the Society from the beginning. 

Leibnitz paid tribute to these societies by dedicating the first 
part of his Hypothesis physica nova (1671) to the Royal Society 
(which elected him a Fellow two years later), and the second 
part to the French Academy. 

Can we suggest an answer to the question why science 
originated in Europe, and not elsewhere? Why in Europe alone 
did there arise that "reasonable criticism of reason 5 ' and the 
pursuit of knowledge, very often disinterested here Greece 
differs from Babylon following methods which might be de- 
scribed as an early application of the "feedback principle", 
observation leading to theory which was then corrected by 
further observation, and so on, without limit? 

Part of the answer must be sought in the nature of Europe's 
religious beliefs. A religion which regards matter as illusion 
will, it seems obvious, not encourage the development of studies 
devoted precisely to the close and systematic study of that 
illusion; if its principal devotees wield secular power they may 
physically suppress such studies but it is probably yet more 
important that the ambiance of a society based upon an other- 
worldly religion is such as to discourage any attempt to pursue 
them. Now, if the religion be Christianity, which regards 
matter and spirit as "both real and both good", the check, 
consciously administered or unconsciously felt, on inquiry into 
the nature of matter does not exist. And it is significant that 
Islam, perhaps the only other civilization to make important 
contributions to the development of science, shares with 
Christianity a refusal to regard matter as illusion. 

Christianity may, then, have been the necessary basis for the 
evolution of science in Europe, and in Europe alone. But if 
science is essentially a method rather than the aggregation of 
facts it is more difficult to lay the credit at the door of religion. 
Science feeds on free criticism, on the constant questioning of 
established certainties. Such an attitude is not necessarily in- 
compatible with one based on faith but, equally, it may be seen 
as a threat. It was in fact so seen by the Church during a con- 
siderable period of time and there is an evident temptation 
to those in authority to prefer obedience and an unquestioning 
attachment to tenets (in this instance scientific as well as re- 
ligious) sanctioned by tradition and forming an established 
entity access to which must principally be sought through the 
same persons who hold spiritual power, to the destruction of 
these tenets or even to independent, individual verifications of 
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their truth and relevance. It does not matter much whether the 
given doctrine in whose name a society is ruled is religious 3 
as in Asian civilizations of the past, or social as the contem- 
porary U.S.S.R. In either case, so long as there is a domain 
designated by the "Establishment" as sacrosanct true science 
will not be possible, or at the least will be pursued with much 
greater difficulty: "Marxist genetics" furnish a recent and 
notorious example. The fact remains that the experimental 
method was conceived and flourished in Europe, and not least 
in countries where the hold of Christianity was strongest. And, 
perhaps, no more can be said in explanation than that without 
this method there could be no science, that as a matter of 
historic fact it arose in Europe, and that only in Europe, thanks 
to the prevailing religion, could this method have arisen. 

When we examine the pace of development of science in 
Europe we are justified in pointing to two further factors, one 
of which is almost certainly unique to Europe, and the other of 
which may well be. The unique factor is the presence of a large 
and prosperous middle-class, a class, that is, possessing time 
and energy over and above that necessary for the pursuit of 
daily bread, while at the same time not wholly taken up by 
government, attendance at court, or the responsibilities of great 
possessions. This factor interacts with the other, namely the spur 
of practical needs. It may be argued that it is indeed this latter 
which was, in the last analysis, really responsible for the fan- 
tastic progress in science and technology made by Europe from 
the sixteenth century onwards. On this view the origins of 
modern science are to be traced back to the practical experience 
of the urban craftsman quite as much as to the Greek thinker, 
and the true forerunners of the physicists and chemists were 
the smelters, bell-casters, cannon-makers, glass grinders, iron- 
workers and blacksmiths of the late Middle Ages particularly 
in Italy; thus it was those engaged in the preparation of gun- 
powder who discovered a simple and inexpensive means of 
producing saltpetre, purified by crystallization. It is obvious 
that practical needs may greatly stimulate both technological 
advances and even perhaps fundamental discoveries, and there 
are some grounds for thinking that in Europe the interplay 
between the theoretical and the practical reached an intensity 
rarely known elsewhere. But we should be very cautious in 
stressing the extent to which practical requirements and pur- 
suits led to theoretical discoveries and research. Practical needs 
have acted as a fertilizer, speeding the growth of the seed but 
unable to determine the course of growth and, if the seed were 
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not already planted, quite unproductive. To take a modern 
instance: the fundamental discoveries in the atomic field of 
Einstein, Bohr, Hahn and Schrodinger were the fruit of a dis- 
interested search for knowledge, unrelated to thoughts of prac- 
tical application. Practical application, in the form of neutron 
chain reactions, came later; and at that moment the concen- 
tration of money and brains brought together by Governments 
to bear on the problem gave impressive results (though even in 
these circumstances Governments are unlikely to draw the 
highest dividend on their money if they insist on immediate 
practical returns and attempt to steer research accordingly). 
Fundamental theory and new principles are quite as important 
to the development of science as advanced practice and subse- 
quent building upon those principles, even if we consider that 
the essential function of science is to offer to man increasing 
command of his environment, and an increasing satisfaction of 
his material desires. In our own interest we must see to it that 
there is room for men to exercise their curiosity for curiosity's 
(or truth's) sake alone. In the broad stretches of the European 
middle classes in these centuries there was room enough and, 
by any criteria, the results were uniquely valuable. 

European art-forms illustrate three general propositions: 
that culture is a general life-mode, that is that it cannot be 
thought of apart from the general aspirations and experience 
of society; that its various elements are inter-connected; and 
that the culture of one region may develop, and usually does, 
by contact with the cultures of other regions. Of these, the last 
is here our special concern, but the other two propositions 
should not be overlooked when we consider the European 
cultural achievement as a whole. 

We have already noted the extent to which the history of 
western music can be considered as a whole within its geo- 
graphical boundaries, extended only in relatively recent times 
to include the areas of European settlement overseas. Its origins 
are to be found in folk-song, itself often directly occupational 
in its functional significance, and in the music of the Church. 
These chants of the Church are patently functional; they are 
also imaginative dramatizations of a primeval sense of wonder. 

To trace the history and influence of these chants backwards 
and forwards is to trace a pattern so complex that it could not 
be called a design and seems a blend of the fortuitous and the 
fated: backwards to the Greek musical system and the archaic 
chants of the Jewish temple; forward through Plain Chant and 
the polyphony of the great Roman and Venetian choirs until, 
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under the influence of Flemish contrapuntists, the old diatonic 
system yields gradually to the chromatic system, and the single 
horizontal melodic line, in becoming supported and enriched 
by vertical blocks of harmony, makes possible the emotionally 
expressive type of music which not merely accompanies the 
words but interprets them in terms of music thereby opening 
the way for opera and the secular symphony. But, along this 
winding road, there are more criss-crossings than on a modern 
airways map, and each formative place and man is a separate 
map of converging influences the Roman master Palestrina, 
the great Ferrarese organ-master Frescobaldi, the Neapolitan 
elaborator Scarlatti, German technical skill, the inventiveness 
of Venice. (The Venetians had been building organs since the 
fifth century and Venice was the first city to print music.) 
And if we were to mention Gregory the Great, himself a com- 
poser of church-music, our minds would have to wander to 
Byzantium and then back to Rome, creating in the years of her 
adversity a more delicate sensibility than she had ever known 
in her ages of power. One thinks of the moving sung-drama of 
the church ceremonies of Passion Week, with one singer repre- 
senting the Christus, and one Judas and one the narrator, and 
the choirs for the crowds a seminal form as we know for the 
modern secular theatre, not to speak of its being the direct 
forerunner of elaborate dramatic music like the Bach Mass in 
B Minor, twelve hundred years later. 

Here the mention of Venice, which played so large a part in 
the later development of Italian and European music, must 
again remind us how the various elements of a culture combine 
to create it. For the music of the Venetian school, no less than 
of any other school, cannot be thought of as existing indepen- 
dent of the life of the city itself. It cannot be dissociated from 
Venetian history, so far-reaching, so self-proud, from the 
society and manners of the city, its very position, its exotic 
architecture, its languorous air, its vast skies, its very water on 
which the gondoliers would, as they slowly rowed, slowly sing 
redtativi of poems by Tasso or Ariosto. It is, after all, the same 
sensuous ambiance and the same sense of glory that express 
themselves in the canvases of Titian and Tintoretto, and that 
delight everybody who admires soft, sensuous and broken 
colours and tender outlines; and that so displease those who 
prefer form, and outline, and particularity and character. 

But the confines of all such regional schools were broken 
down or enlarged by political agitations opening up communi- 
cations between diverse people. Here is Pope Urban stepping 
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ashore near Civita Veccbia in the year 1367 on his return from 
the " Papal Captivity" of Avignon and ordering a Mass of 
Thanksgiving to be sung on the beach by the French choir he 
had established during his exile, and with whom he was to 
replace the Roman choirs he found in the Lateran. At that 
moment there began two hundred years of fruitful French and 
Flemish influence on music in the south. The wanderings of 
Alessandro Scarlatti were fortuitous if political causes are ever 
fortuitous from Sicily to Naples, on to Rome, back to Naples. 
One day in Rome he heard beneath his windows shepherds 
from the Abruzzi playing their bagpipes in the street, and 
modelled a symphony on their tunes. The pastorale in Handel's 
Messiah was to echo those southern pipes. It was his invention 
of the aria da capo which Venice took over and developed. It 
was to be elaborated in the form of opera which flooded Europe 
for a century; that is opera composed of sequences of recitativi 
bejewelled with arias ornamented byfioritura. His pupil Hasse 
diffused his influence all over Germany. Influences of this style 
have been noted in Bach, Gluck and Mozart. Italian music 
entered Spain largely as a result of the foreign policy of 
Louis XIV and the establishment of the Spanish throne of 
Philip V of the French royal house of Bourbon; for at least two 
reigns foreign styles, which meant Italian styles, dominated 
music in Madrid. Domenico Scarlatti came there as a court 
musician and wrote there his most famous works for harpsi- 
chord whose style affects Spanish music to this day. It was a 
matter of the merest chance that halted the singer Farinelli 
in Madrid when on his way to England, and chance that found 
Philip V in such a gloomy mood that the Queen Elizabeth 
of the famous Italian house of Farnese should have begged 
Farinelli to sing for him. It was the singer's fate to have to sing 
the same four arias every night for ten years for his melancholy 
Majesty; but Spain's good fortune that he remained on under 
Philip's successor Ferdinand VI to establish Italian opera at 
Madrid. 3 

We can go back to Venice to trace another line of develop- 
ment, for it is there that the first German composers, Hassler 
and Schtitz, came to learn. And these were the ancestors of 
Bach, who was inspired also directly by such Italian masters as 
Vivaldi. Opera as an art form began at Florence and Mantua 
in the seventeenth century and was introduced into Paris by 

1 It is worth adding that this story inspired a celebrated essay by an 
English writer, two hundred years later. See "The King and the Nightin- 
gale" in S. Sitwell, Southern Baroque Art. 
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the Italian, Lulli. The cantata, the sonata and the concerto 
follow the same path. The French school of music, Lalande, 
Charpentier, Couperin and then Rameau, influences in turn 
the English and the Germans. Handel, a German, whose music 
derives from that of the Dane Buxtehude, himself trained by 
Schiitz, makes his own career in eighteenth-century England, 
whilst it is at Paris that Gktck sees the triumph of his operas. 
After this time the centre of European music moves towards 
the German-speaking lands which had not appreciated Bach, 
Handel or Gluck. The nineteenth century is dominated first by 
Austria and then by Germany. And it is to Germany that the 
Russians come to receive their musical initiation before found- 
ing their own national school. And finally, in the twentieth 
century, Russian music in turn has its influence on the West, 
largely through the ballet. 

Such are the common trade-routes of European sensibility. 
They reveal a capacity for mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion that are not bounded by nationality. If we today would 
like to feel the same sense of concord we need only listen to 
some piece by Cimarosa, say the gay and haunting Concerto 
in G Major and feel the fullness of Neapolitan gaiety breaking 
through the conventional formula like tambours and castanets 
at a fair symbols of Neapolitan verve breaking through the 
strictures of daily life and as we listen, recall how congenial 
Stendhal found this same music. 

The question has been raised as to whether this free traffic 
in musical ideas has continued down to our own times. Here, 
as in other aspects of recent cultural history, the difficulty of 
getting a real perspective is probably insuperable. It has been 
suggested that while Europe did indeed have a common musical 
history from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, this 
unity then began to break up. The domination of German 
music in the period of the great Romantic composers led by 
reaction to the establishment of a number of national schools 
of music. 

As evidence for a decline in the inter-communication of 
musical ideas, various instances can be cited of cases where a 
composer acknowledged in some European countries to be of 
the first rank has failed to find a responsive audience in others. 
Sibelius (and before him Delius) are given as examples of com- 
posers who have enjoyed great reputations in England but 
have had no success in France. The works of Sibelius (like 
those of Mahler) seem to the French too long in proportion to 
their structural features. Brahms on the other hand, still hardly 
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appreciated in France a little over twenty years ago, seems now 
to have been thoroughly accepted; in the reverse direction, the 
music of Faure seems still very little known in Germany. 
Similarly Debussy and Ravel have only found audiences in 
Scandinavia quite recently. Tchaikovsky has had a great vogue 
in France partly because of his sentimentality and partly 
through the intermediary of the ballet. As late as 1937 on the 
other hand, Shostakovich was almost unknown in France and 
a Frenchman wishing to see one of his scores had to order it 
direct from Russia. 

It is not clear whether this change is to any important extent 
due to the incorporation in formal musical compositions of 
greater elements of folk-melody. Indeed the contrary seems to 
be true the early works of Bartok which drew heavily on this 
source had. a wide appeal outside Hungary while his later more 
abstract and universal music was less widely appreciated. Per- 
haps another aspect of the change in music is to be found in 
the fact that the modern composer, unlike those of earlier 
periods, is unable to "improvise". Here, however, we get on 
the dangerous ground of individual inspiration and discipline. 
What is more relevant is the extent to which, despite the 
decline of provincial centres of music noted for instance in 
France there is generally a much greater knowledge and 
appreciation of music owing to the radio. Against this it has 
been suggested that much radio-listening is extremely super- 
ficial and that it may only have the effect of blurring the essen- 
tial distinctions between schools of music since that of any 
composer of any period can be heard in any random order by 
the mere turning of a knob. The gramophone, where the onus 
of choice is much more severe, must however have worked in 
the opposite direction, and its musical significance, for those 
living away from the great centres, can hardly be overestimated. 
At least we can say that no one who finds pleasure in music is 
likely to fall into the trap of believing in the existence of 
exclusively national cultures. 

Is this equally true of painting, or does this art offer a sterner 
test to our conclusion as to the frailty of frontiers? As we have 
already noted, the history of European painting is not to be 
understood without its Byzantine origins. With Giotto the main 
stream of European painting diverges from the Byzantine 
tradition and increasingly replaces its hieratic inspiration with 
a more humanistic one, even where its subject-matter and 
spirit remain broadly speaking religious. In the Europe of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when the new style in 
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painting (and in sculpture) established itself artistic effort was 
least regionalized. Painters and stone-masons (as well as poets 
and musicians) wandered at will. Cornmachine stone-masons 
had gone down into the heel of Italy and Sicilian fresco-workers 
must have been drawn up in the reverse direction to Ravenna. 
Just as Byzantine influences in architecture had reached across 
Italy and up into France along the valleys of the Lot, Dor- 
dogne, Charente and Vienne and the influence of the East (as 
it has been held) reached to the rim of the known world in the 
exquisite intricacies of Celtic art, so Cistercian architects from 
the Empire were brought by the Emperor Frederick II to 
Apulia and Sicily, to Castel del Monte and Syracuse. 

It has been suggested that with the fourteenth century there 
were new obstacles to such mobility owing to the rise of cities 
and of the craft-guilds. We get the painters settling down in 
schools associated with particular towns or regions the school 
of Sienna, the school of Perugia, the Dutch school, the German 
school so that no one could mistake a Northern painting 
for a Southern one and it became possible to make a good 
guess where a particular painter worked on the basis of his 
style. 

The new outlook of the Renaissance was something that 
began to be effective in fifteenth-century Italy but spread thence 
to the whole of what was then the artist's Europe. It was the 
product of a two-sided movement through which the artists 
themselves developed a new consciousness of the role of the 
fine arts in general culture, while the scientists, for their part, 
began to show a new interest in the practical applications of 
knowledge and in experiment. We thus get a decompart- 
mentalization of knowledge from which artistic endeavour 
profits, since there is now often a close association between the 
scientists who make discoveries about perspective and anatomy, 
the archeologists who make available the creations of antiquity 
and the scholars whose studies of the classical world provide 
the artist with new themes and symbols. The effect of all this 
and of changes in philosophical outlook and religious sentiment 
upon the art of the period is by no means simple; and there is, as 
far as the fifteenth century is concerned, a highly complex 
relationship between the North (the Low Countries mainly) and 
the South (Italy). One possible classification of successive move- 
ments places them as follows: 1410-30: the reaction against the 
softness of the "international Gothic style", Sluter and Dona- 
tello, Van Eyck and Masaccio; 1450-80: a return to the Gothic 
along the lines of Roger van der Weyden, and in Italy the 
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Ferrarese school and certain Florentines; and after 1500 the 
classical reaction which absorbs the naturalism of the fifteenth 
century and transforms it by the simplification of forms and the 
ennoblement of styles. 

But all this is of course too formalized and rigid and does not 
for instance allow for the apparition in the middle of the century 
of the monumental styles of Foucquet in France and of Piero 
della Francesca, or the sudden agreement at a certain point on 
a "tonal" and "luminist" style of painting, as between Flan- 
ders, Provence, Sicily and Venice. 

The extent to which any discoveries in this period can be 
attributed to any one region is doubtful; the Italians have 
argued that the Northern advances for instance Van Eyck's 
use of new pigments come from them; but it is certainly true 
once more that the whole story cannot be told without constant 
emphasis upon the interconnections of the different parts of 
the European artistic world. In the sixteenth century, the pre- 
eminence of Italy is perhaps more pronounced and it is here 
that we get with Vasari the beginning of the self-consciousness 
of the Renaissance, and of the elaboration of consciously held 
artistic doctrines. On the other hand the development of en- 
graving helps to secure the circulation of new forms and sym- 
bols. 1 The greatest of th6 non-Italian artists, Durer, only created 
his major works after his journeys to Italy enabled him to blend 
Italian classicism with "Gothic" naturalism. 

Some students have felt that there was loss as well as gain 
at this period and in the development of a realistic or natural- 
istic style. The same forces that released the artist from so 
many technical and human limitations such as ecclesiastical 
patronage and moral purpose in the traditional sense and 
gave him such an expansive feeling of personal liberty, also 
tended to break up the secure framework of his life. He had to 
find new sorts of patronage and new sources of inspiration; 
and the former was not always forthcoming. At the time of the 
Reformation some painters in Northern countries such as Hol- 
bein to whom we are, in consequence, so indebted for our 
knowledge of Tudor England found themselves obliged to 
look abroad for work, ("The arts here are freezing", wrote 
Erasmus in his letter of recommendation for Holbein.) Alterna- 
tively they had to restrict themselves to book illustration, or the 
portraits, homely interiors, landscapes and domestic scenes that 

1 1 am. indebted in the above paragraphs to the paper read by Andr6 
Chastel at the "Colloque" on the Renaissance held in Paris, 31 June-i 
July 1956. 
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their new bourgeois patrons enjoyed. Despite this, the con- 
tinuity of European artistic tradition remained unbroken. 

It has been suggested that this might be illustrated by 
imagining that one were called upon to interpret to someone 
from another culture, an Oriental for example, unfamiliar with 
European art, three characteristic paintings produced in 
Northern Europe between 1450 and 1650. 

We show him, first, an as apparently local and seemingly- 
secular a picture as possible: the mid-fifteenth-century Van 
Eyck portrait of the burgher and his bride known as The 
Betrothal of ArnolfinL It would be impossible to describe, let 
alone interpret, the inwardness of this painting without refer- 
ence to fourteen hundred years of traditional pieties. How else 
could we explain the thoughtful and dignified expression of the 
two figures, each of whom is clearly impressed by the sacredness 
of the occasion? The very purpose of the picture must have 
evoked in them, and in the painter, a sense of solemnity, for this 
is not only a picture but a document: the painter has actually 
put his name centrally on the wall behind, over the little 
round mirror which reflects his presence at the ceremony to 
which he attests: Johannes de Eyck fait hie. The man has assumed 
a specially earnest posture, with his pale lean hand raised in an 
oath of fealty. To be sure, this is not a Southern interpretation: 
there are here no angels, no putti, no clouds, no attendant 
saints, no priest, no crucifix. There is no least suggestion of 
nature in deliquescence. Yet, for all its realism the shoes on 
the floor, the beads on the wall, the effect of light on the gar- 
ments, the careful painting of the dog, the sturdy Northern 
refusal to soften or abrade any least item of actuality according 
to the current Platonic concepts of ideal beauty in the South, 
this is a deeply religious picture. If we wished, incidentally, to 
give our Oriental an illustration of European culture (or of any 
culture) not as a dispensable decoration added to life but as 
something that is part and parcel of it, here is the perfect 
example. 

We move on now to a Northern painter of a hundred years 
later a similar subject but a very different treatment: the 
Country Wedding of Pieter Breughel. Here the marriage-cere- 
mony is over. The guests have given themselves over to slapstick 
gaiety and rude pleasures. One can say nothing here to our 
Oriental friend about inwardness or solemn feelings or serious 
awareness. But it may be necessary to point out to him that 
this is not quite so jolly a picture as may appear at first glance; 
though he is more likely to find it ugly at any glance. We will 
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point out to him that it is a satirical picture; and remark that it 
is of the essence of satire that it evokes by implication the norm 
which justifies it; so that, in effect, this rude picture of crude 
peasants is a highly aristocratic painting, originating just as 
firmly as Jan Van Eyck's Betrothal in an ancient conservatism 
of values. One would not go so far as to find a parable of 
Original Sin (this is not a picture by Hieronymus Bosch) in 
these gluttonous guests, in the tipsy pastor chasing one of them 
with a churn-stick, in the smug bride and her parents absorbed 
in counting the wedding dowry, in the general jolly coarseness 
of everybody; but one must say that it is a sardonic comment 
which could not have been made by a man without some 
loftier ideas about the art of living than those which he so 
pitilessly depicts. (Nor is it a rebuttal of this to say that the 
picture is nevertheless a genial picture: much of the best satire 
has always been both genial and astringent.) But where this 
is the crucial question would Breughel have received those 
loftier ideas about the art of living? From where, indeed, but 
from the source from which he got the anatomy of his clownish 
figures and his sense of bodily form: not, to be sure, from the 
great periods of Greek or Roman art (which still combined 
truth and grace, fidelity to natural form conjoined with the 
spirit of dedication to the idea of man as a reflection of the 
splendour of the gods) but from the realistic sculptures of 
Pergamum or Rhodes, the wonderful series of naturalistic 
portrait-busts now in the Museo Nazionale of Naples, the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii or, following the line of tradition, the 
droll figures of the Bayeux tapestry, or the harrowed figures of 
the bronze doors of Hildesheim, or the marginal cartoons of 
common life in countless medieval manuscripts, from which, 
in point of fact, Flemish painters like Breughel drew a direct 
inspiration. None of which would deny us the right to point 
out to the foreign student of Western art that paintings like 
The Country Wedding do not, certainly, rise to the same heights 
as the very finest examples of European culture; that this may 
point to a "something" which was "lost" during that hundred 
years since Jan Van Eyck; that no art, however, is inclusive of 
all life; and that it is the great interest of European art as 
against Eastern art that it comments on so many various levels; 
so that before any one European picture a critic may, if he 
wishes, just because of this variety, establish categories of values 
and a hierarchy of achievement in the life-mode of Europe 
as a whole. 
After so much, our third Northern picture, from still another 
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hundred years onward, might well attest itself, of its own power 
and truth, without any explanations from us, as part of the 
essential oneness of the European tradition. This is the entirely 
secular portrait of Jan Six, painted by Rembrandt in 1654. 
And yet it is by _ a painter who might well be expected,, a priori, 
to be quite disjunct from old traditions: the greatest of the 
Northern realists, a devout Protestant, living through the heat 
and passion of the whole period of the Thirty Years War. 
The ^ fact is that if we put this secular picture beside the most 
explicitly, even most vociferously religious picture by Rem- 
brandt's great contemporary Rubens, we might well feel that 
it is Rembrandt who is the more closely and intimately in touch 
with the old ways: and this despite the fact that Rubens was 
on the opposite side all his life for the monarchy against the 
merchants, for the Catholics against the Reformers, for the 
South against the North, for the Spanish influence against the 
Dutch, a diplomat, a man of wealth, commissioned by the 
Jesuits in Antwerp, by Catholic rulers in Flanders, by Philip III 
of Spain, Louis XIII of France and Charles I of England who 
bestowed a title on him, a diplomat who owed to this fact 
this dissemination of his work in Spain, France and England. 
In Rembrandt there is more reverence, humility, deference, 
delicacy of mind, more human sympathy and less splash, 
bravura and ostentation. 

What he has done with the portrait of Jan Six is, aufond, 
to pay respect to human nature and to pay tribute to human 
suffering. For this is a ravaged face. Cover the left eye, shrewd, 
slightly cynical, perhaps a little self-amused, and see how pen- 
sive and morose and all-but-defeated the face becomes. Rem- 
brandt has penetrated into the man's nature to reveal his inmost 
personality and to evoke our sympathy for him, so that the 
darkness about and behind the man, and the revealing spot- 
light on the pale, long-nosed, patrician face, worn by many 
chastening experiences, become a symbolic light and shadow. 
Put this with his rugged sincerity to natural fact and of what 
other painter must he remind us immediately but Caravaggio, 
with whose work he became acquainted through other Northern 
painters; that Southerner who spent his life trying to penetrate 
behind the facile appeal of pious subjects to evoke the human 
reality of those occasions, whose shadows and highlights, whose 
rough types, whose sympathy for troubled human nature is 
thereby so much of a piece with the work of the Northern 
realist. But the point is not that these two painters have chance 
affinities with one another. In both the "new" Humanism is 
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reinforced and sustained by a traditional sense of pity, which 
surpasses Protestantism and Catholicism and all formal beliefs 
and which has consistently informed the European life view. 
All that those realists have done is to find new subjects rather 
than new themes; to discover beauty and nobility and inward 
grace not in the glowing flesh of a naked Venus or the pure eyes 
of a Madonna but written in the faces of men and women who, 
like Rembrandt and Caravaggio themselves, suffered and en- 
dured. 

This treatment is again necessarily subjective. What the his- 
torian sees is the creation in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of the great "schools", Dutch, North Italian and 
French, and then their branches in Spain, Portugal, Germany 
and England. The nineteenth century is the century of France 
all the way from Delacroix to the Impressionists. 

Once again one faces the question of how far a central tradi- 
tion has persisted into our own times. It would certainly seem 
to be the case that the main developments, romanticism, im- 
pressionism, post-impressionism and the modern vogue for the 
abstract have never been limited in their impact. Indeed the 
"school of Paris" has in recent times contained a very high pro- 
portion of non-French artists. What has been called the de- 
humanization of modern art signalized by the decline of the 
portrait has been linked with social and. philosophical move- 
ments affecting the whole of Western civilization. Attempts 
have been made to contract out of the mainstream by the 
Germans, at the time of the Nazi attacks on "decadent" art 
and by the Russians with their insistence on "socialist realism". 
But generally speaking it can still be said that for the painter 
(and the sculptor), Europe remains a unity. 

Furthermore there seems to have been a common European 
reaction against the dehumanization of the arts and against 
the view that artistic experience is something quite separate 
from life. This is shown in the development of industrial design 
and the attempt to relate standards of craftsmanship developed 
in an earlier age to the new demands of mass production. Some 
would go so far as to call it a new Renaissance; and in this con- 
nection it is notable that although the movement is European, 
national characteristics still come to the fore as for instance in 
the different styles of Swedish and Italian glass. The idea that 
an industrial age must necessarily be an age of ugliness, which 
Europe seems to have accepted with equanimity in the earlier 
phases of industrialism, is no longer fashionable. The test how- 
ever is in architecture; since it is architecture that sets the tone 
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of an urban environment. Here we have diversity again in the 
preference for the one-family dwelling-house in Scandinavia, 
Britain and Holland compared with its virtual rejection in 
France, Italy and the South generally. 

Contemporary architecture is only partly domestic and 
here the influence of the Americans cannot be left out it is 
largely concerned with new public buildings such as schools, 
hospitals and laboratories, as well as with factories and shops, 
and office blocks. To what extent does it inherit in Europe a 
common tradition from the earlier ages in which architecture 
was largely a matter of cathedrals and palaces and country 
villas? The answer would seem to be that the architectural 
history of Europe is as good an illustration as can be found of 
the^ interplay between a single central tradition and an infinite 
regional variety. A naively eager young American, say, plan- 
ning his first visit to Europe might expect the unity to pre- 
dominate. If he kept to the Gothic path Rouen, Rheims, 
Paris, Chartres, Amiens, Cologne, Strasbourg he might even 
return saying, with innocent stress upon the inclusive geo- 
graphical adjective: "I saw all those famous European cathe- 
drals". But he could only say this if he kept rigidly to that path, 
and only if he were unusually insensitive to variations of style 
and taste far too pronounced to be intelligible without constant 
reference to the history and effects of regional intercommuni- 
cation, or the lack of it. Even on the well-beaten tourist track 
questions otherwise insoluble would pour in on him. Standing 
for the first time in the Piazza San Marco how could he, with- 
out reference to history, answer the questions which the great 
basilica immediately propose to all of us: "How European is 
this? How far is it Gothic? How far Romanesque? How did the 
mixture occur?" Looking for the first time from the terrace of 
the Pincio gardens over the roofs of Rome he would need to 
ponder on a dozen turbulent centuries to explain why no great 
Gothic spires break this horizon. Chartres would indeed pre- 
pare him for Seville or Burgos, but he could never understand 
the quality of the difference between French and Spanish Gothic 
without taking leave of the continent altogether. But if he once 
left the more obvious routes, for, let us say, Monreale or 
Cefalu, he would see clearly the inadequacy of the purely 
continental adjective. For Monreale is unintelligible without 
reference to the long story of the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween Rome and Byzantium, just as it is impossible to absorb 
fully the implications of the great image of the Pantocrator on 
the apse of Cefalii without at least some consideration of the 
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contrast between the symbolism of the East and the humanism 
of the West at a crucial period in the development of the Chris- 
tian tradition. 

Architecture may,, indeed, be one of the best possible tests 
of the validity of both the noun and the adjective in the term 
"European art". Its appeal to stock-responses puts our candour 
on immediate trial, not to speak of our knowledge. We bring 
to it an embarrassing load of conditioned reflexes. We tend to 
admire only what we expect and to look for, perhaps even, only 
to see, what we have anticipated. Certainly the conventional 
image of the ecclesiastical architecture of Europe is a Gothic 
image, and only a Gothic image. This must be evident to any- 
one who thinks of the Gothic of Yale or Princeton, or that 
Gothic church on top of a Chicago skyscraper, or St. Patrick's 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue all clearly intended to evoke and 
commemorate the most obvious European associations. Nor 
does this by any means apply only to untutored minds. We all 
know how blind Ruskin was to anything built after the fifteenth 
century. Perhaps the test question of our candour is that 
already suggested: "How European is Saint Mark's?" imply- 
ing that if it cannot be accepted as being just as European as 
St. Paul's, London, there can be no meaning at all to the word 
European; any more than there can be any meaning to the 
word American if the Empire State Building in New York is 
considered less American than Jefferson's Monticello in Vir- 
ginia. Though what is really tested here is our readiness to admit 
that when we talk of European architecture the word European 
bids us look to all points of the compass, even as far as Persia 
and Arabia, if we would fully appreciate Europe's diversity 
and multiformity as well as its continuity and interconnection. 
All we need do to realize the necessity for this wide view is to 
put side by side two picture postcards of two such masterpieces 
of European architecture as King's College Chapel, Cambridge 
and the cathedral of Cefalii. One tradition; different languages? 
The formula is meaningful only when it is supplied with an 
elaborate gloss on the word "tradition"; a gloss which while 
emphasizing the ground-swell of common belief over many 
centuries would be at pains to stress the enormous variety of 
regional variation in the expression of a widespread community 
of feeling. 

There is also the question of how rapidly new architectural 
ideas travelled at different times. For instance it is important 
to notice that while in the fifteenth century, there was as we 
have seen, continuous interplay between the painting qf Italy 
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and of the Low Countries, the architects of the two regions 
worked on quite separate lines. 

It may be that the idea of steady progress, of inevitable 
development stage by stage, is mainly responsible for the use 
of this monolithic term "European" architecture, as our en- 
quiring young visitor might quickly discover if he were to 
become even slightly interested in the Romanesque prologue 
to the great medieval expansion. For he would soon find that 
there are two possible views about Romanesque architecture. 
On the one hand there is the "orthodox" view, represented by, 
say, Sir Banister Fletcher, that Romanesque represents the 
humble efforts of a Rip Van Winkle "Europe 53 , awakening 
from^thc sleep of the Dark Ages, to learn from and copy the old 
sophisticated Roman tradition. On the other hand there is 
Malraux's passionate belief that these pre-Gothic builders were 
independent and clear-headed folk-artists ("une paysannerie 
eternellement soumise, et pourtant invincible") pouring into 
their work images and symbols of their very own out of an 
atavistic subconscious as old as the Bronze Age. This goes far 
beyond the old and proper emphasis on the different languages 
of a single tradition. It goes far to suggest the image of different 
traditions each with its own language, now converging, now 
splaying apart like trans-continental railway-lines at an inter- 
national junction. We see Romanesque pouring into the Rhine 
valley (and with it the Lombard influence) to produce the dis- 
tinctive cathedrals of Worms, Mayence and Treves. We see its 
influence on Norrnan church architecture in England, as at 
Canterbury, or on the great carved doorway of the west porch 
of Lincoln. And then the Romanesque train pulls out and, 
having deposited its load of inspiration, disappears over the 
horizon, and something grows up in Germany and in England 
which appears at first glance to be completely independent and 
on examination to have been also other-inspired. Two striking 
examples of this balance of debit and credit are the cathedrals 
of Siena and of Florence, both of which must be labelled as 
Gothic but which, to any visitor come directly from England, 
or Spain, or France, are forms of Gothic so unfamiliar as to be 
at first sight unrecognizable. This is specially true of Siena: 
all that Southern colour, so alien to the Northern eye; the almost 
Romanesque arches; the un-Gothic dome, which is the Roman 
arch extended into a barrel-vault and then rotated on its axis; 
the heavy horizontal lines. Our young American visitor, 
recovering from his astonishment and delight to consider 
calmly how much this coloured and clustered cathedral owes 
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structurally to the countless humble, little Romanesque churches 
of Europe might well be driven to declare finally, with no more 
than an exaggeration of the truth, that there is no such thing 
at all as European Gothic; that the words are no more than a 
broad,, generic term for an amalgam of many styles, influences 
and technical ideas held together by a common spirit which 
again, debatably, genetically and for want of any more precise 
description we call the spirit of the Middle Ages. 

Oddly enough the inclusive term European is rarely evoked 
for the architecture of the centuries to which it is most applic- 
able: the centuries from the rise of the New Learning through 
the High Renaissance. As if over-impressed by the rich diversity 
of the classical revival we here particularize about Renaissance 
palaces, or Palladian villas, or German Baroque, or even more 
fastidiously we distinguish between individual designers and 
decorators, Bernini or Borromini., Gaulli or Tiepolo. And yet 
(even in their Baroque extravagance) those centuries of the 
classical revival, reaching on to the seventeenth century with 
the facade of the Palace of Versailles and into the eighteenth 
with St. Paul's, London, and into the nineteenth with the 
gracious terraces of Nash, are, if only by their clear reference 
to their Roman sources obviously and coherently the creation 
of an exclusively continental tradition. Doubtless the two main 
reasons why we do not speak easily and freely of them as 
European are, first, that the individualistic variety of these 
centuries strikes us more forcibly than the common humanist 
tradition, inside which it worked; and, second, that the classical 
revival affected architecture all over the world, supplying it 
with examples easily copied. For obvious reasons this tribute 
of imitation could not be paid with success to medieval archi- 
tecture. ^ Nevertheless, classical architecture, like classical 
poetry, is of all European creations the most indigenous, as 
undebatably continental as European philosophy. It domin- 
ated world taste until the mother of invention called on the 
engineers to build taller than any Gothic spire, as strongly as 
any Roman arena, on thin skeletons of steel, after which 
European architecture ceased to exist as such, at least 
where large-scale works were concerned, since engineering in its 
contemporary phase is a universal rather than a European 
phenomenon. 

The question has been raised as to whether the so-called 
"national" literatures of Europe, which are really literatures 
in the different languages and have nothing to do with political 
frontiers, are not simply examples of the common use of certain 
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forms which, denotes a unity within European civilization as a 
whole. 

This unity is necessarily complex. As far as poetry is con- 
cerned,, one can put its European origins in Languedoc, where 
the troubadours borrow Arabic rhetorical forms and are at once 
imitated in all the European languages of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The poetical romance is born in the "Breton 
lands" comprising the North of France, Brittany, Wales and 
Ireland. But versions of the same Tristan story are known in 
most of the written languages of the Middle Ages all the way 
from Spain to Russia, The complexity of these and subsequent 
developments arises partly from the fact that the chronology of 
the different literatures is far from identical. It has been pointed 
out that there is at some moment in European literature a 
shift from the epic to the tragic, but it must not be forgotten 
that the epic itself is very different according to the part played 
respectively by human character and supernatural interven- 
tion. The extent of the latter in the Celtic sagas has led to the 
denial to them of the character of epic as compared to the 
Norse sagas. 

The birth of the tragic both as a widespread literary form and 
as an element in the European outlook has been ascribed to 
the sixteenth century although it comes perhaps rather earlier 
in England than in France. French tragedy (and Italian 
tragedy which was closely influenced by it) was more formal in 
its structure, thus in one view illustrating the essentially 
rationalist character of the French contribution to European 
civilization. What European tragedy has had in common (as 
compared to comedy) is its attempt to seek for universal norms 
of conduct and to eliminate the accidental and merely local. 
Hence the tendency to seek for subjects in the legends of 
classical antiquity as a sort of generalized European experience 
and this has continued at least in France until our own day. 
This may sometimes be artificial. 

In discussing the diffusion of literary forms it is important to 
stress the differences of approach exemplified in the use of 
certain key words. The French for instance keep to a restricted 
use of the word "epic" and do not use it, as the English sometimes 
do, to denote a major prose work such as Tolstoy's War and 
Peace. Again the Germans use the word Dichtung in a very wide 
sense; while the word "poet" for the French has a narrow 
meaning. 

When we come to the novel itself we have an undoubted 
example of diffusion, the original inspiration of Defoe and 
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Richardson being spread outwards from England through the 
European vogue of the latter. On the other hand it may in 
part have met the popular need formerly satisfied through the 
chansons de geste. Could it also be said that the novel is a par- 
ticularly European form? To the argument that Chinese and 
Japanese literature contains works which fulfil our own defini- 
tion of the novel, the reply has been made that only the 
European novel rests on the basis of a personal analysis of 
personal dilemmas. 

The novel provides, however, one of the best examples of the 
extent to which European civilization is an open one. In the 
nineteenth century, the Russians entered the ranks of the great 
novelists and thenceforward, at least until the Revolution, there 
was a two-way traffic in inspiration and ideas. Similarly it is 
difficult to draw any line which would separate the American 
novel from the European one cither in subject or treatment. 
Indeed a writer like Hemingway with his concentration on the 
lonely individual with his sense of alienation from the social 
fabric, and his choice of non- American settings, would seem to 
be as much a European writer as an American one. It is tragedy 
rather than the novel that seems to be the specifically European 
literary form and one that has most closely reflected in its 
history the changing moods of Europe. 

When we come to contemporary literature, we are again 
obliged to ask how far there has not been a certain collapse of 
commonly accepted standards, a personalization of mood and 
form that makes a widespread audience for a particular writer 
more difficult to reach. In some cases of course a writer may 
have a much greater measure of success outside his native 
country than at home: Oscar Wilde, Maupassant and the 
Norwegian Johan Bojer are given as examples; Charles Morgan 
is more appreciated today outside England than at home. On 
the other hand some authors have suffered from bad transla- 
tion or are not fully to be appreciated without knowledge of 
their own milieu and are for these reasons little known abroad: 
the Norwegian, Knut Hamsun for instance. But even bad 
translation cannot always prevent a reputation from spreading; 
Ibsen's plays began to be given on the French stage in the 
1890*8 and the bulk of his work was available in translation by 
the turn of the century. 

It can be seen why such French poets of the rhetorical school, 
Hugo, Lamartine, Musset, have made little impact abroad 
but some reputations are difficult to explain. Mallarme has been 
very influential outside France but Baudelaire is the only French 
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poet with a really wide appeal outside his own country. In try- 
ing to find out why this should be so, a literary critic may choose 
to go back in time and look at some earlier turning-points in 
European literature, and follow a line of thought that must 
necessarily be personal and subjective. 

Eleven years after Rembrandt painted Jan Six we come to 
a key-date; the publication of the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld. 
And if one has to take a fixed date for the emergence of periods 
of thought or feeling that have been gestating for a long time 
before they become evident in the general life-view of a region 
or a continent, it is as good a date as another to accept as a col 
from which we may look forward and backward. In retrospect 
we see sixteen hundred years of established values and conven- 
tions a varied and chequered, indeed, like any expansive 
view; in front lies a rather different prospect. The age of La 
Rochefoucauld is an age of transition. As Martin Turnell has 
said a propos of La Princesse de Cleves and Madame de Lafayette 
the dear friend, perhaps more, of La Rochefoucauld it was 
a time when: " Civilization seemed to have survived the beliefs 
that had created it 35 ; meaning that while it was a period of 
great intelligence and frank awareness, of courageous analysis 
and daring assessments, it was also, like our own age, a time of 
much uncertainty. 

With the end of the seventeenth century we enter the age of 
Comprehension. We enter the century which is to see the 
triumph or the tragedy, as one chooses to regard it, of ration- 
alizing man. Bit by bit he begins to withdraw from the world of 
established conventions. He may do it frankly like the Diderot 
who said that the first step towards philosophy is incredulity. 
Like the novelists he may gradually begin to feel himself most 
at home within the world of his own sensibilities, and feel the 
outer world inimical. Certainly, it is at this time that the 
novelists began to re-create themselves in terms of fiction as 
misfits, or rebels, or what Italians would c&llfattiti or sbilanciati, 
until from the endlessly procreative plasma of that withdrawal 
in revolt we get a long series of anti-heroic, or long-suffering 
semi-martyrs who, in becoming the most famous characters of 
modern fiction, must be considered types of their times: 
Adolphe, Julien Sorel, Frederic Moreau, Eugene de Rastignac, 
Jacopo Ortis, Bel Ami, Raskolnikov or Stavrogin, down through 
Gide's Edouard, Joyce's Daedalus, Hemingway's Captain 
Henry, Faulkner's defeated and unhappy Southerners, Mor- 
avia's egregious intellectuals. If we were to judge by the fre- 
quent reappearances of these avatars (as Faulkner would call 
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them) the traditional unity of European culture on one defini- 
tion of it must seem to have begun to break up completely 
between the death of Rembrandt and the rise of Goya. 

Certainly a great contrast is evident between, on the one 
hand, the faith of Racine and the conventions of Corneille and, 
on the other, the scepticism of La Rochefoucauld, the irony of 
Stendhal, the moral detachment of Proust and the devastating 
moral neutralism of Gide. This, at all events, is the clear im- 
'pression given by the European novelists of the last two hun- 
dred odd years. But we may, simultaneously, observe an inter- 
esting phenomenon. The scepticism of the great French novel- 
ists De Laclos, PAbbe Prevost, Stendhal, Flaubert undeni- 
ably reflect the increasing fissuration in French traditional 
values; elsewhere other novelists had begun or presently would 
begin to do much the same, and reflect from many sides the 
same awareness of "the breaking of the crust" Turgcncv, 
George Eliot, Henry James, Meredith, Conrad until, ultim- 
ately, Europe again moves as one mass. 

It took time; unlike music or painting, the novel, because of 
the difficulty of language, is not a viable art; the links were 
none or few; the frontiers held stubbornly. Certainly, that im- 
mediate awareness of a general break-up in traditional values 
which we find almost simultaneously delineated in the great 
French novelists was not reflected in contemporary English 
fiction. There the novel continued to be what we may call 
extravert and social in the manner of Scott, Thackeray, 
Borrow, Dickens, or Stevenson, up to quite late in the nine- 
teenth century. The moral implications of Madame Bovary, for 
example, were a closed book to Dickens (as a writer), who was 
at the date of its publication (1857) composing Little Dorrit. 
Who, in England, in the i86o's, would have chosen for a 
novel the subject of the Goncourts' Germinie Lacerteux? But the 
English novelists, with rare exceptions like that kindly man 
Charles Kingsley, were either unaware of or indifferent to the 
breaking of the crust beneath their feet: the decay of the 
Church, the growing influence of science on education, the rise 
of the worker, the crumbling of traditional moral standards. 
Or, perhaps, it is not so much that they were unaware as that 
it is not (as Henry James drily observed) in the English tradi- 
tion, as it is in the French, to say what one sees; it being rather 
in the nature of the English to nourish the fruits of good 
humour and piety, in the civil and domestic sense, the sense 
of decorum, the habit of respect, the expansive tendency to 
mitigate and abrade emotional tensions pragmatically: a tradi- 
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tion which was to break the spirit of even Thomas Hardy as 
late as 1895 when, after the rebuffs to Jude the Obscure., he 
stopped writing novels altogether. Gissing, Galsworthy and 
Bennett were probably the first qualified practitioners of the 
new fiction in Britain, though it is doubtful if there was an 
earlier popular success in this fashion than The Old Wives' Tale 
in 1908. 

It was all a matter of a failure of communications. Trans- 
lations of the French realists did not begin to as much as trickle 
into England until 1879; which is the year in which Vizetelly 
opened his publishing-house in London and was rewarded 
by being prosecuted for disseminating "indecency" (Zola's 
Nand) and jailed for doing so. (He would probably not have 
dared to translate Zola had not a then quite unknown Irish 
writer, named George Moore, been attempting for several 
years to introduce Zola to the British public, and Moore, in 
turn, would certainly not have as much as heard the name of 
Zola had he not been an egregious and wealthy landlord who 
had preferred to mix with the Impressionists and the Natur- 
alists of the Cabaret du Rat Mort or the Nouvelle Athenes than 
to breed Grand National winners in Ireland as his grandfather 
had done.) 

But writers and critics on the other side of the Channel were 
just as isolated. In the whole eight volumes of critical essays, 
Les Contemporains, by Jules Lemaitre, covering the years between 
1884 and 1914, not one essay deals with any Russian con- 
temporary; and the only English book considered is Stanley's 
In Darkest Africa. Italy remained quite outside the vogue of the 
realistic novel, with notable exceptions like Verga, so that it is 
not until our day that her novelists Cicognani, Moravia, 
Vittorini and many others have began to exploit the tech- 
nique. 

Gradually, however, the growth of translations and the in- 
fluence of critical minds began to have their effect. The upshot 
of it has been that today there is no serious reader of novels 
who is not as familiar with, say, Joyce, Musil, Broch, Mann, 
Mauriac or Moravia as he is with the novelists of his own 
country. But the really significant point is that he passes from 
one to the other without any sense of strain or strangeness. 
Once the language-barrier has been crossed the content be- 
comes immediately intelligible. What this means is that, once 
more, out of a general spirit of non-conformity there has arisen 
a new concordance. The geographical jig-saw represents not 
only a picture but a pattern a Europeanpattern and, of course, 
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an American one as well. It is true that, in view of the fact that 
what we are considering is the general picture given by the 
modern European novel of a break-down of traditional ideas, 
the moralist may deplore a concord based on a process of 
fissuration. The sociologist in so far as he can ever fully dis- 
sociate jhis mind from moral considerations will, however, be 
chiefly interested in any picture of the process whereby cultural 
coherence breaks down and regroups again. The fact remains 
that we all probably read foreign novels nowadays not for their 
strangeness although it is always a pleasure to meet with 
different local habits or exotic scenery but for the pleasure of 
discovering all over again how far we Europeans share a com- 
mon ground of feeling, thought and behaviour. 

And is this common ground, even as depicted in the novel, 
so utterly untraditional after all? This common element which 
makes so many widespread recorders of local life immediately 
sympathetic to so many widespread readers? For what is this 
common ground, this common element? May it not be even 
still after so many old traditions have crumbled or changed 
their shape, after so many institutions have become enfeebled, 
so many conventions passed away or taken on other forms 
that old, persistent, apparently indestructible, rooted European 
philosophy of life which once induced Bertrand Russell to sug- 
gest that in its presence we might dare to think that the 
European outlook on life derives ultimately from astronomy: 
meaning thereby that ever since the hey-day of Egypt and 
Greece we measure man in his relation to fate, or destiny, to 
the gods, ^the unanswcring stars, in humility but not without 
pride. This European sense of the pity and the dignity and the 
tragedy of the personal human adventure has resisted all the 
challenges of time. It has been written into all European liter- 
ature, even into the novel of the last two hundred and fifty 
years, as impressively as it was written at the beginning of 
European history into the record of Icarus, or Job, or Hector. 
(Nor would even a Mauriac disagree, though he would prob- 
ably regret that it is too often so written in a brute form without 
the sanctifying element of divine Grace.) This tragic pity for 
man is ^to be as deeply felt in the tristesse of Flaubert as in the 
nostalgic traditionalism of Proust; it gives its full voltage to 
the radiant, if fatal Satanism of Stephen Daedalus; it deepens 
the sad humanism of Malraux; it informs the irony of Girau- 
doux and the sardonic melancholy of Aym6; it has gone across 
the Atlantic in Faulkner's pervasive sense of doom, and it may 
be summed up in the epigraph which Hemingway appended 
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to For Whom the Bell Tolls, those moving lines from John 
Donne: 

No man is an Hand, intire of itself; every man is a peece 
of the Continent., a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away 
by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promonterie were, 
as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; 
any man's death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankinde. And therefore never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls. It tolls for thee. 

Some would argue further that the conception of man and 
society inherent in such a literary tradition is part and parcel 
of an essentially religious outlook and inconceivable without it. 

When we examine the implications of such studies from the 
more mundane angle of the inter-relations of the European 
literatures themselves, we must not overlook the point that the 
foreign authors who from the technical linguistic view may be 
those most usually studied are not necessarily those most cap- 
able of stimulating critics and writers to a new awareness. In 
some countries academic study sternly avoids the contemporary 
England for instance. The writings of Alphonse Daudet are 
often used as the first entry into French literature for foreign 
students; but it cannot be said that they form an important 
fertilizing influence. It is otherwise when one comes to writers 
like Baudelaire, Proust, Dostoievsky or with some delay in 
time, Henry James. (Here again, how do we treat America?) 
Again there are authors who may make an immediate appeal 
because they appear to reflect certain trends of the time and 
then fall back again out of the general consciousness. Others 
create an impact simply because their work carries a strongly 
individual stamp and thus challenges ordinarily accepted con- 
ventions; in the theatre for instance this has been true of 
Pirandello, of Anhouilh and of Bertold Brecht, though in the 
last case the technical aspect is complicated by the connection 
of his work with a particular social or political message. 

It must be realized finally that literature does not always 
exist on the heights; sometimes it is an escape from reality and 
this does not apply only to the detective story and other forms 
of "light" literature. The vogue of Trollope's long novels in 
the black-out years of wartime England was thus explained 
and perhaps the same is true of the devotion extended to the 
works of Jane Austen glimpses of a lost paradise. 

We have alluded to the use for tragedy (and indeed this is 
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not only true of tragedy) of themes derived from the history or 
legend of classical antiquity as offering a universal frame of 
reference for Europeans. This practice has been based on the 
belief that the classical languages and literatures formed the 
basis of secondary and higher education in most European 
countries. 

Two trends in modern life have challenged this assumption. 
In the first place the increased economic competitiveness both 
within and between societies has led to a demand that the 
educational system should give more and more place to the 
natural sciences as the foundations of economic progress and 
the increased specialization of the sciences themselves have 
tended to make their practitioners treat these demands as being 
for monopoly rather than mere equality with older types of 
learning. The complexities of society to which economic pro- 
gress gives rise and the importance of being able to handle them 
on both the national and the international scale has also given 
new prestige to such e 'practical" studies as geography, econ- 
omics and modern languages. Side by side with this develop- 
ment there has been the growth of a social criticism of the role 
of classical studies based on the belief that they were developed 
to meet the needs of an 61ite desirous of distinguishing itself 
by the mastery of studies which required a long and leisured 
application; the humanist tradition is thus thought of as a 
vestige of aristocratic inequality. Thus both practical and 
ideological arguments have combined to undermine the place 
previously occupied by classical studies. It may be pointed out 
that in neither aspect is the phenomenon, or the problem it 
poses, a purely European one. In other regions of the globe, 
not Greek and Latin but Sanskrit, classical Chinese and literary 
Arabic, are the languages involved. And inquiries being under- 
taken by U.N.E.S.C.O. have as their object a comparative 
examination of the situation and of such commonly suggested 
remedies as the proposed substitution of the wide reading of 
modern translations instead of the actual study of the classical 
languages themselves. 

For the European, however, the closest parallel is naturally 
that provided by the United States. The United States in- 
herited from the colonial period an educational system which 
was as classically-based as had been that of Europe since the 
Renaissance. But the classical heritage has been shed much 
faster, and the teaching of the classical languages has almost 
disappeared from the school curriculum and even in the 
Universities is restricted to a few specialists. Since this would 
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appear to be not unconnected with the general tendency of 
American educationists in the past few decades to water down 
the factual and disciplinary content of schooling in favour of a 
cultivation of the pupil's social personality, so that even modern 
languages have hardly profited at the school level by the dis- 
appearance of their classical competitors, the question is obvi- 
ously one of considerable general importance. It derives an 
added weight from the view that the disappearance of a com- 
mon knowledge of Europe's classical inheritance would impede 
the ^understanding by Europeans of the cultures of each other's 
national groups, would in other words act in a contrary direc- 
tion to the effort towards greater mutual understanding and 
so greater unity to which the European peoples seem to be 
committed. 

It is obvious that the factual situation differs from country 
to country. Despite its close cultural links with the United 
States in other respects. Great Britain would seem to be at the 
farthest pole from it where the place of the classics is concerned. 
The private system of education in England the "public" 
and "preparatory" schools is the last stronghold of Greek 
learning in Europe and provides an underpinning for the still 
important position of the classical faculties, particularly in the 
older Universities. Latin, which is still a necessary qualification 
for certain professional studies and for entry into Oxford Univer- 
sity, is even more strongly entrenched. Though it is of course 
impossible to say what will happen if the threatened socialist 
assault on the English educational structure in the name of 
"equality" takes place and is successful. 

On the continent of Europe the cause of Greek seems lost 
and a struggle is being waged over whether Latin is as necessary 
a part of the training of non-classical specialists as some educa- 
tional authorities still believe. Does it make for clear thinking 
and clear writing? Would the time spent in learning it be better 
spent on wider reading? The trend seems to be towards a pro- 
gressive diminution in the number of those learning Latin; but 
this does not of course resolve the question of the humanities 
in the wider sense. How far will a European society increasingly 
technological in outlook preserve not only its contact with the 
world of antiquity but also that with its own past? What new 
values may emerge to replace those traditional ones now being 
repudiated? Can science itself provide a substitute common 
culture to which all Europe will in future have access? These 
questions certainly exercise Europeans; and a certain pre- 
occupation with them may be one of the things they have in 
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common. It does not appear that they have any common 
answer. 

It seems to be generally agreed that although a knowledge 
of the classical languages is desirable for a thorough study of 
European philosophy, an approach to that study can be made 
without their aid. And although there are some countries where 
philosophy is actually an integral part of secondary education, 
and others where its introduction would certainly not be fav- 
oured, it is felt by some that philosophy (perhaps combined 
with the study of modern languages as an ancillary) might 
prove an important element of cultural unity. This would imply 
an affirmative answer to the question as to whether it is not a 
fact that modern philosophical schools arc all still concerned 
with themes derived from Greece or from the Judaeo- Christian 
tradition and have developed through a process of reaction and 
interaction which is specifically European and not national. 

The discussions on this subject at Strasbourg were however 
given their starting-point by a paper in which an eminent 
French authority argued that although this unity had in fact 
existed until very recent times, it had now disappeared. He 
recalled that the English philosopher A. J. Ayer had stated at 
the International Congress of Philosophy at Lima in 1951 that 
there are today at least two philosophies which seem to be 
mutually exclusive. One is that embodied in the metaphysical 
tradition of most of the countries of continental Europe; the 
other is the "neo-positivism" dominant in Britain, in many 
American universities and in the Scandinavian countries, par- 
ticularly Sweden. 

This is not a simple difference of schools so we were 
assured. It affects the whole idea of what philosophy is, its 
object and limits. On the neo-positivist side it is claimed that 
intellectual inquiries which the other camp believes to be not 
merely important but vital for the correct orientation of the 
whole human being are in fact empty of content and possibly 
of sense. The ideas of "reality" or of "being" arc regarded by 
the neo-positivists as empty in themselves and as providing a 
point of entry for all kinds of purely subjective notions. The 
upshot is that any thought that claims to be metaphysical in 
character is treated by the neo-positivist as not simply useless 
but actually fraudulent. The accusation made on the other side 
against the logical-mathematical neo-positivism (whose origins 
really lie in the school of Vienna) is that their brand of thought 
is insignificant, not in the sense of being devoid of meaning, but 
because it is purely formal and cannot have any application 
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to the real world. Indeed the essential point of the dispute may 
lie in the question as to whether the individual human being 
considered as an indivisible whole is a possible subject of 
intellectual inquiry. 

While we must not overlook the importance of examining 
the historical roots of this alleged schism in the Western philo- 
sophical tradition we are urged by some authorities to see its 
sudden appearance within the present century as being an 
event in intellectual history as important as invasions and con- 
quests for political history, since neo-positivism itself is the 
product of a certain state of mind, the conditions for whose 
rapid diffusion we should endeavour to study. 

It is in the light of this the argument runs that we must 
judge whether it is true (as literary studies seem to suggest) 
that European nations west of the "iron curtain" still remain 
attached to their "fundamental philosophy". One presumes 
that those who use this language have in mind above all certain 
value-judgments relating to the respect for the human person- 
ality and the liberties it requires for its self-expression values 
which it is not difficult to show have, in a broad sense, an 
intimate connection with the democratic ideal. Can we say 
that despite these profound disagreements between professional 
philosophers there is in fact substantial accord as to a certain 
number of principles which dictate our actual behaviour? In 
that case we may agree on minimizing the importance of the 
doctrines themselves and on treating the arguments over them 
as being purely scholastic disputes with no immediate practical 
bearing. 

When we look into it we find indeed that these general ideas 
and others closely linked with them do, within certain limits, 
pass current in Western Europe; but the accent must be on the 
limits within which this is true. For one thing there is the im- 
portant current of ideas derived from Marxism which cannot 
by any means be set down to the mere infiltration of our world 
by intellectual agents of the Kremlin. The important thing is 
that for Marxists who freely accept this outlook (and may even 
on occasion refuse to accept the Kremlin's interpretation upon 
this or that point) a philosophy which takes as its starting-point 
respect for the human personality runs the risk of being inter- 
preted as the hypocritical and anyhow out-dated expression 
of fundamentally bourgeois and capitalist values. And once one 
starts on this line, subjecting all ideas to a search for unavowed 
prejudices of class, everything becomes hopelessly obscured and 
the notion of a fundamental "philosophy" untenable. Nor is it 
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an answer to say that for a Marxist the human personality will 
recover its value when a classless society has been created, 
since this notion itself has a sort of mythical quality. 

This is another important schism within the West and one 
that does not coincide at all with the division between the neo- 
positivists and their opponents. Nor is this the end; for there is 
another current of thought which it might be inexact to call 
neo-Fascist but which does correspond to an extremely critical 
attitude towards democratic or personalist values. Here we 
have to go back above all to Nietzsche though without denying 
the importance of a Maurras or a Georges Sorel. It is clear that 
this current remains strong in certain Western countries, in 
Germany above all, but also in Spain. 

Rather than talk about a "common philosophy" we were 
told we should be talking about a common crisis in our 
philosophy, which may be acute at one moment and more or 
less latent at another, but which is obviously being aggravated 
by the transformation through the development of technology, 
of the world in which we live. We are living through a period 
when man is questioning his own fundamental assumptions at 
every level, and especially the philosophical, in a more and 
more radical fashion. It is important to realize that even the 
so-called "Copernican" revolution of Kant involved nothing 
like it. 

For Kant and for his successors the pre-eminence of the 
human reason was accepted. Man's questioning of himself is 
to be found first of all on the religious level in Kierkegaard. On 
the philosophical level, there is a preparation for it in Schopen- 
hauer above all; and it is in Nietzsche that it finds its most lucid 
expression. From another point of view the same situation 
might be regarded as a culmination of technical developments. 
The very expression "electric brain" is highly revealing in this 
respect. Cybernetics represents at once a great triumph and a 
great temptation; since man tends to think of himself on the 
lines of the machine he has himself created. This contradiction 
between an excess of humility which regards man as a purely 
perishable thing whose life embodies no mystery, and which 
one can account for without any recourse to a transcendental 
and creative power, and an excess of pride borne of man's 
increasing powers of invention and growing command over 
nature lies at the root of all materialism. On the whole, 
philosophers tend to elude the problem of how a world made 
up of finite substances subject to the measurements of the 
physicist can have room for the spirit of creative innovation. 
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From another point of view the development of psycho- 
analysis despite certain efforts in a contrary direction has 
contributed to breaking down the accepted notion of the human 
personality so that the traditional concepts of liberty and 
responsibility tend to lose if not their content at least their 
vitality. All this confirms the pessimism about the existence of 
a common fundamental philosophy in contemporary Europe. 

For the thinker who presented this case for our consideration 
at the Strasbourg meeting it seemed clear that the only refuge 
from the disintegration of the human personality implied in 
these contemporary trends lay in a philosophical approach con- 
nected with Christianity taken in its widest sense. A wholly 
secular philosophy would prove unable to stand up to the on- 
slaughts of new fanaticisms whether of the Communist or Nazi 
variety. The hopes of the encyclopaedists and their immediate 
successors, as well as of the very different philosophical atti- 
tudes represented respectively by the original positivists on the 
one hand, and the Hegelians on the other, had proved vain. 
And we know enough of human nature, or better, of the con- 
dition of man, to understand why this should be so. (Though 
one would not dispute the fact that almost any philosophical 
doctrine could be regarded as a success if it brought the indi- 
vidual what he required for his own needs.) 

On the other hand no assumptions were to be made in ad- 
vance as to the form of Christian belief that might be in ques- 
tion, nor as to the relation which might or should exist between 
philosophy and Christianity. It was even necessary to be pru- 
dent as to the claims of a specifically "Christian philosophy". 
The important thing to realize was the fact that the philosophi- 
cal problem of the West revolved around the idea of truth, 
that it was essential to realize that man in himself could never 
hope to attain to the complete knowledge of truth. The greatest 
danger lay in any attempt to invoke the idea of absolute truth 
on behalf of some particular and partial doctrine, whether this 
were Marxism, Freudianism or any other ec ism". Only if this 
were clearly seen could one hope to avoid seeing the human 
adventure end up with the establishment of an appalling 
tyranny which itself would probably only just precede the total 
annihilation, of the human race and of its earthly habitat. 

The discussion of this argument at Strasbourg tended rather 
to follow out certain implications of this approach than to try 
to assess the validity of its central thesis. It was agreed that it 
would be dangerous to go still further than had been done and 
to try to distil some essentially European philosophical essence. 
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Nevertheless, it was a fact that the idea of philosophy seemed 
to be essentially a European one if classical antiquity were 
included in the European concept and that the contributions 
of other continents had been less important than, say, in the 
realm of the arts. Asians had not had the European pre-occupa- 
tion with history. Even the pessimism of the nineteenth century 
as seen in Schopenhauer for instance might have owed less 
to India than was sometimes believed. (On the other hand, 
here again, separation from America was not possible.) 

This was particularly important in the sphere of method 
where European development had been based not only on a 
more and more elaborate reflection tipon the nature of reality, 
but even more perhaps on the reflections upon this primary 
reflection. If one lost the ability to handle philosophical method 
one's thought relapsed into barbarism. In questions of method 
primacy must be given to the dialogue, to the effort required 
to put oneself in another's shoes, to bring about communication 
with another's thought even when disagreement persisted. The 
real enemy was dogmatism which closed certain avenues off. 
It was the common attachment to a method of inquiry which 
provided the link between philosophy and the natural sciences. 

This question was linked with that of the role of philosophy 
itself in a world where the natural sciences had all the prestige; 
the respect of the neo-positivists for the sciences was contrasted 
with their contempt for history. Indeed part of their claim to 
attention was a pragmatic one a belief that their methods 
would clarify thought in the social sciences in economics and 
even politics. To the contention that the metaphysical schools 
of continental Europe seemed to have no connection with life 
itself, the reply was made, that on the contrary, it was the 
traditional view that philosophy was meaningless unless it had 
repercussions in the conduct of life, and it was the nco-positivists 
who ruled out as non-philosophical the very problems that most 
preoccupy us as men and citizens. For this reason, among 
others, no dialogue was possible between the two schools any 
more than between Marxists and non-Marxistswhere this 
was true of other fields of inquiry as well. European philosophy 
was thus in disintegration and coulcl not form the bond of 
union that some people believed it should. Such a situation 
was not comparable with the divergence that had existed in 
the past between say Hume and Kant; there you had a 
permanent dialogue between two complementary modes of 
thought; now you had one which said that the other consisted 
of talking nonsense. 
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It still seemed that the point was worth pursuing historically 
to a greater extent than the circumstances of this meeting per- 
mitted. It seemed to be a fact that there was a general unity 
of European philosophy in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But the point of division might, one felt, have come 
earlier than was suggested at Strasbourg in fact with the rise 
of the German school in the nineteenth century. There seems 
also to have been a national temperamental reason drawing 
Britain apart even before the rise of the neo-positivists. The 
Continent has retained the conception of the philosopher as 
sage, as a man capable of giving utterance to weighty general 
ideas. The English philosophers have made more practical, 
modest and professional claims for themselves; this was even 
true of an English Hegelian like Bradley. 

We decided that it would be advisable to seek some account 
of European philosophy in which these discussions would be 
put into a longer historical perspective and were fortunate in 
being able to submit the papers relating to our discussions on 
these matters to Professor Jeanne Hersch of the University of 
Geneva. What follows represents in a slightly abbreviated form 
a translation of her comments upon them. 

There are (Professor Hersch points out) two separate ques- 
tions that we have been trying to answer: whether European 
philosophy is a specific phenomenon of our continent differing 
from anything of the kind produced elsewhere in the world and 
whether, in the second place it has sufficiently well-marked 
characteristics to be regarded as a unity. 

To answer the first point one would need to be acquainted 
at least with Hindu and Chinese thought. Nevertheless, one can 
make an external judgment and say that there does not appear 
to have been anywhere outside Europe what we can trace 
within it over a period of twenty-five centuries: the history of 
an inquiry extraordinarily diversified as to its problems, 
methods and solutions, proceeding by filiation or by reaction, 
preserving its own past in order thereby to nourish new con- 
ceptions. It may be possible without expressing a value judg- 
ment, to say that this philosophical heritage differs from that of 
India or China, as European music in its richness and diversity 
differs altogether from oriental or negro music. In this sense it 
may be said to represent an experience of a different kind and 
thus to be unique in the world. 

On the second point, that of internal unity, there are those 
today who (as we have seen) take the view that even if a 
European philosophy did exist once upon a time, it has now 
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disappeared and that what we have now are national philo- 
sophies or ideological currents wholly independent of each 

other. Linguistic barriers hinder the circulation of ideas the 

delay before translations can appear means a long interval 
before foreign works can become known and although this 
interval could be neglected in periods when the movement of 
history was slower, it becomes crucial in a time like our own. 
Ignorance or misunderstanding dominates the relations between 
the different national c 'schools 3 '. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century the formerly fruitful dialogue between philosophers of 
different schools has been at an end. And (as we have seen) the 
dislocation of European thought appears even more serious at 
the level of ideology where the Marxist claiming to have the key 
to the interpretation of all history and of all social behaviour 
can hardly be expected to take part in a dialogue with someone 
who holds that no such key exists. 

What unites men in their various activities despite their 
diversity is the object towards which their efforts arc directed. 
In philosophy the real object of the inquiry seems to conceal 
itself more and more as the domains of the various sciences 
extend their frontiers and achieve greater precision. Thought, 
it seems, finds itself with no other object but itself. Subjectivity 
contemplates itself in a looking-glass thus raising to an in- 
definite power its own singularity or its own irreducible unity. 

Must we then agree that this represents, as has been argued, 
a philosophical schism of major import? Perhaps so. But before 
seeking to determine its origin we ought to be more precise 
about the nature and extent of the schism and ask ourselves 
whether it is really a question of some quite exceptional 
phenomenon peculiar to our own age or whether it is not, on 
the contrary, simply a particularly clear manifestation of a 
permanent reality that of the philosophia perennis itself. 

All Western philosophy, as we have seen, has common 
sources essentially those of the Greek and Judaco-Christian 
traditions. Greek thought begins with putting itself at a distance 
from the world, and establishing a separation between the self 
and the world, thus making possible the development of a 
consciousness of self and of the relation between the two. It was 
this establishment of such a separation that permitted the rise 
of questioning, of wonder and of doubt. Out of this confronta- 
tion between the immediate individual and the Totality and out 
of a longing for the Whole and for its presence, came the birth 
of the idea of the general, and through it that of laws and of 
science. Since then, European thought has been animated by a 
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sort of fruitful rhythm of respiration, passing from the concrete 
to the general and from the general to the concrete without end. 
Since then also there has opened up the "sphere of the pos- 
sible", between the imperious presence of a given concrete 
situation and the necessary plentitude of the Absolute. Here 
both the opportunities and the risks of liberty intervene, to 
temper the rigours of destiny and to mould personal and col- 
lective life, to the great advantage of moral and political con- 
ceptions. Finally, there open up perspectives of differences, 
or debate and dialogue, out of which grow without inter- 
ruption a plurality of viewpoints, themselves subject to change. 

The Judaeo-Christian tradition came along in time to 
orientate, give value to, and consecrate the liberty thus allotted 
to man. On the horizon of theoretical and practical inquiries 
it set up the idea of a single and transcendental God, thanks to 
whom in future man would be able neither to renounce his task 
nor to believe it fulfilled. The Jewish Law and the Christian 
Incarnation both forbade to man a religiously motivated flight 
from the world, a direct movement towards unity with the 
Divine. They accustomed him instead to a constant interaction 
between the Divine and the terrestrial; each time he tried to 
aspire to the Divine they deflected his trajectory to the world 
below and its tasks. Man has sought God through a knowledge 
of His works and in the transformation of nature and society. 
Herein lie the origins of science and history. 

We cannot therefore write the history of European philo- 
sophy according to national dividing-lines. From the moment 
when Greek philosophy took possession of the Roman world 
and was there confounded with the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
it became that scholastic philosophy which through the whole 
duration of the Middle Ages was enriched by the learned men 
of the whole of Europe discussing its themes in their common 
language Latin. 

The same European character was preserved in the Renais- 
sance and in the two great centuries of the "classical" philo- 
sophy. Descartes a French philosopher had correspondents 
all over Europe. His thought was taken up and transformed by 
Spinoza, a Spanish Jew living in Holland. Leibniz the German 
edited the posthumous works of Spinoza, and such examples 
could be multiplied. 

Kant was still a beneficiary of this situation; his chief sources 
of inspiration were France (Rousseau) and England (Hume). 
But with him we enter upon the national phase of the nineteenth 
century. In Germany we have "German idealism", in France, 
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positivism. There are still contacts but of a complex kind; they 
are often much delayed and often involve misunderstandings. 
HegePs phenomenology has only recently been translated into 
French, almost a century and a half after its appearance. 
France has a real tradition of 'distorted Kantianism". The 
sociological school in France which owes its origins to Gomte 
and Durkheim, does not seem to have had much influence 
abroad. 1 It is to be noted that the influence of German thought 
in France has not been of the same kind as the influence of 
French thought in Germany. Germany has taken over from 
French thought certain ideas and themes; France has received 
from Germany a new method of philosophizing. But it suffices 
to look at things more closely to see that even in the nineteenth 
century, in the most "national" period of European philosophy, 
the barriers between the two countries were far from being im- 
penetrable. In any case from the end of the First World War, 
the thought of Marx, the phenomenology of Husserl, the 
Existenzphilosophie, originating with the Dane, Kierkegaard (in 
reaction against the German Hegel) and elaborated by Jaspers 
and Heidegger all penetrate more and more into France. It 
is true that there is no contrary current to be observed; Berg- 
son's influence, for example, seems to have been weak in 
Germany. But the influence of Hegel was decisive for Groce in 
Italy; and the School of Vienna went forward to the conquest 
of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian thought. 

Now it is quite conceivable that starting from common 
sources, the different national or ideological currents might 
have continued to diverge until the whole edifice collapsed. 
But what in fact seems to have been characteristic of all 
Western thinkers is that they have chosen the narrow and slow 
path of confronting their ideas with the reality about them. 
They refuse to snatch the spirit away from the body or from 
the trammels of circumstance. They have chosen instead to 
make their journey across the finiteness of the concrete, step by 
step. All of them are seekers; they demand proof in objects or 
in deeds. They advance hypotheses and then turn towards the 
sensible world or that of internal experience. They interrogate 
themselves about the verifiability or efficacity of their findings; 
verifiability through reason or experiment; efficacity whether 
technical or spiritual. All degrees and all scales are to be found. 
But within all this diversity one central demand imposes itself. 

1 This is not true, as we have seen in another context, of the Influence 
of Durkheim qua sociologist. Gomte, it may be noted, has had an Immense 
influence in Brazil and indeed in all Latin America. 
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It is not sufficient that one should experience some extra- 
ordinary elevation nor should one renounce any aspect of ex- 
perience. What must be done is to reach by verifiable means a 
little more of the truth. 

When one considers this one understands how it is that 
science and technology have been born in the West and not 
elsewhere. For despite all the antagonisms that do not cease 
to emerge, positive science was born out of the same impulse as 
European philosophy, and draws nourishment from the same 
roots. That which it often denounces in philosophy this mania 
for endlessly putting questions about what lies beyond the 
limits of the knowable it is that which causes science itself to 
advance without respite. And reciprocally the demand for veri- 
fication and for efficacity which is characteristic of science and 
technology also imposes itself, if in a different fashion, on all 
philosophy, even of the most metaphysical kind. And whatever 
the conflicts between the diverse tendencies may be, they are all 
referable to commonly accepted values. 

For this reason it is not correct to say that the positivist cur- 
rents that dominate the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
countries today represent a major breach with the philosophia 
perennis* for willy-nilly they are part of it. This philosophy has 
always lived between two opposed poles which have given it 
life even when tearing it apart, have indeed given it life by 
tearing it apart. On the one hand, philosophy should be a total 
knowledge, anonymous, capable of proof, and embracing the 
whole of the universe from a universal viewpoint. On the other 
hand, philosophy should be a personal affirmation, the act 
through which a subject gives, here and now, his unique and 
existential answer to his particular world. According to the 
period and according to the individual thinker, one or other of 
these poles has been dominant over the other. But if one has 
totally eclipsed the other then philosophy itself has been in 
eclipse for a time. For then the necessary conditions for the 
existence of a truth for man are themselves abolished. The 
exclusive affirmation of what is capable of proof and universal, 
congeals the whole of being including the subject in an al- 
leged objective reality where nothing exists but facts and where 
liberty and value lose all meaning, where truth itself is in con- 
sequence nothing but an empty word and where all statements, 
true or false, are of equal standing, since they are no more than 
facts. Science, a prey to megalomania, then denies itself. In- 
versely a purely subjective answer to the world, freed from any 
necessity for verification, loses itself and is annihilated in the 
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indifference of a universalized arbitrariness where once more, 
liberty, value and therefore truth are abolished. 

Philosophy has always been a fragile affair exposed to the 
contradictions and negations of those who have attacked it 
from outside, and to the destructive corruption that lukewarm- 
ness or fanaticism have brought upon philosophers themselves. 
To philosophize is always to risk losing philosophy. This exposed 
situation has always been more or less consciously that of the 
philosophiaperennis. It has never been able to defend itself against 
those who have demanded of it that it should produce the 
evidence or the certainty in affirmation which cannot belong to 
it; its vulnerability is essential to it. On the other hand, it has 
not been able to defend itself either against those who have 
demanded practical results of it. Its inability to be directly 
efficient is also essential to it. Nevertheless, despite its vulner- 
ability, it continues to attach human beings to it and they 
consecrate themselves to it as to a Church. Despite its inability 
to be directly efficient it continues to act through the medium of 
individual liberty upon the personal and political behaviour of 
men with such a weight or rather with such a power of light- 
ening their burdens that no dictator has been able to abstain 
from persecuting it. 

It is quite natural that in an age like ours, when the natural 
sciences are enjoying an expansion that defies all imagination, 
and when the techniques that derive from them are each day 
transforming more and more the ordinary life of individuals, 
and of the masses, and are trespassing on what used to seem to 
belong to the immutable sphere of destiny, that philosophic 
currents should arise that try to compete with these sciences and 
techniques or more simply to climb on the bandwagon of their 
success. The side that represents a total commitment to what 
can be established by concrete evidence is fortified more than 
ever in its proud aggressiveness, while the vulnerability of the 
philosophia perennis is accentuated with its isolation. Hence the 
claim that a schism exists. Now it is true that for the adherents 
of neo-positivism or Marxism, the statements made by the ad- 
herents of those who remain attached to the perennial philo- 
sophy are empty of any actual meaning and can be written off 
as the absurd replaying of an old gramophone record on a run- 
down machine. It is also true that for those who continue to 
believe in metaphysics, Marxists and neo-positivists are only 
neophytes who have not yet glimpsed the abyss of doubt and 
wonder that gives access to philosophy. There is, however, a 
difference; and one need not accept an unjust impartiality 
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which would make the two sides of the axis of truth quite sym- 
metrical. The point is that "the metaphysicians" understand or 
try to understand in what way neo-positivism and Marxism 
belong to the philosophia perennis, how it is that they come to the 
position of denying its right to exist to the point of losing their 
own; that they also try to understand what capital demands, too 
often neglected or betrayed, reveal themselves in their very 
deviations. On the contrary the neo-positivists and Marxists 
have for the metaphysicians nothing but a negligent contempt. 

It is indeed this contempt rather than the actual doctrinal 
conceptions of the neo-positivists and Marxists that constitutes 
the alarming symptom. Starting from neo-positivism or starting 
from Marxism, it is not difficult, if the processes of thought are 
sufficiently rigorous, exigent and honest, to get to the stage 
where there re-emerge in full force the permanent problems of 
being and of man which in their turn challenge any doctrine 
that claims to be all-embracing or definitive. But contempt is a 
more disquieting matter. It shows that many thinkers of today 
are not merely ready to sacrifice their faith in liberty on the 
altar of a science erected into an absolute truth, but positively 
inclined in this direction, that they rush to this sacrifice as to a 
sort of suicidal deliverance. They are ready to press their form 
of truth to the point where it demands the sacrifice of individual 
liberty. Thenceforward there is an accomplished schism; but it 
is a schism that one has no right to call philosophical. It is a 
schism between philosophy and the rejection of it a rejection 
which denotes a sentimental and moral flight from the very 
condition of man. It is less a question of a philosophic con- 
ception than of an abdication. 

The European is not a man of the desert nor yet a yogi. That 
which he thinks tends to take possession of his body and limbs, 
and of the bodies of others; because of what he thinks, these 
bodies build and destroy, set themselves on the march, become 
rebels or policemen, agents of the status quo, or of wars and 
revolutions. His thought becomes incarnate; it wishes to have 
fruits not merely in the logical but in the material sense, to make 
its effects perceptible in space and time. In the course of this 
incarnation which is its proper indispensable life, thought ad- 
mittedly runs the risk of losing itself, of losing touch with its 
central core, of diluting itself in an allegedly absolute knowledge 
that in reality belongs to no one or in purely practical applica- 
tions that eclipse the transcendental nature of truth. These risks 
even if they are greater today, are not of today. They never 
were perhaps so great as they are in neo-positivism and 
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Marxism but they are European risks and these two schools 
represent two authentic tendencies of European thought the 
same that have allowed science and history to develop out of it. 
And if they fall in love with themselves, with their own evidence, 
as has happened more than once in the course of our long 
history, to the point where the philosophical dialogue with 
them becomes almost impossible, if they lose all sense of their 
limits, they are nonetheless at bottom essentially part of Euro- 
pean philosophy. 

To accept for thought the test of verification or efficiency in 
the sensible world is thought by some to be materialism. They 
see in oriental man, for example, the primacy of the spiritual 
and true asceticism. But one could reverse the argument. One 
could regard as a sign of spiritual intemperance the attitude of 
the Oriental who seeks through certain techniques of the spirit 
to attain direct contact with the Absolute, the entire Being in 
which he can dissolve his own ecstasy, and regard as truly 
ascetic the path of the European among the things of this 
world, constantly submitting as he does to the tests they impose, 
advancing only step by step, and exposing his entire personality 
without respite to the concrete consequences of his errors. 

Even between the modes of thought apparently separated 
today by this schism we have been discussing and however 
painful may be the reiterated experience of the collapse of each 
dialogue the bridges are not definitely cut. For neo-positivists, 
Marxists and metaphysicians alike continue to recognize the 
existence of a world where their thought is put to the test, and 
a world which, whether one likes it or not, is the same for all. 
The ideological breaches, far from being empty fissures, are 
actually the points at which new explorations and confronta- 
tions are attempted and different efforts made to reach new 
syntheses. European philosophy is not ready to fall to pieces. Its 
very divergences assist it in its self-interrogation, in setting out 
its essential demands and in assuming more completely the 
responsibility for meeting them. 

These arguments did not altogether convince the member of 
the group whose original paper had been replied to in this way, 
and he preferred to continue the dialogue in the following 
fashion. 

It is true indeed, he said, that there is always an opposition 
between metaphysical thought properly speaking which claims 
to be able to attain to fundamental reality and an empiricism 
that denies the possibility of such an attempt. But that is not 
what the issue is about today, or rather the contemporary prob- 
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lem does not seem to me to be put in these terms. What Is 
remarkable is that, by and large, the claim to lay down a dogma 
has passed today on to the side of what was formerly empiri- 
cism. In actual fact this affiliation does not exist. We must not 
forget that Marxism in particular is the heir of Hegelianism, 
whence it draws what one may call its arrogance. This is of 
course a simplification. A scientific materialism altogether 
foreign to Hegelianism has intervened to give to contemporary 
Marxism its particular flavour. All the same, it is artificial to say 
that Marxisrp. as it exists today as a power for transforming the 
world is an element in the philosophic, perennia. It is in reality 
directed against it, and in particular against its concern with 
the non-temporal or supra-temporal which seems to be an in- 
variable part of it. 

With regard to logico-mathematic nee-positivism, the situa- 
tion although very different is nevertheless comparable. Their 
common denominator is dogmatism, a spirit of exclusiveness 
that philosophy as such owes to itself to condemn. 

When I spoke, he went on, more than a year ago to a philo- 
sophical society at Oxford, the things I said which would have 
seemed very simple and almost self-evident to most continental 
philosophers were quite visibly unintelligible to most of my 
audience. We were not speaking the same language. But it is 
all too clear that it was not simply a question of a different 
language. It was that our essential preoccupations were 
different. 

Let us put it more precisely. I had tried to show that the 
existential condition of man implied for him structurally 
the possibility of a self-hypnotization upon his own death, the 
only thing given for certain, the only fixed point for a being who 
is ignorant of everything (except this) as to the future circum- 
stances of his life. I noted further that beginning from this 
point, the world might empty itself for him of all meaning. I 
described this as an existential possibility, rooted in our struc- 
ture in so far as we are in the world. But those who replied to me 
did so as moralists, condemning from an ethico-social viewpoint 
a man who allowed himself to think in this way as though 
blame or praise had anything to do with it. This seemed to be 
highly significant. It was in the presence of people for whom the 
existentialist philosophy as it has constituted itself from Kierke- 
gaard onwards was a completely dead letter. A notion as simple 
as that of the "borderline situation" as Jaspers for example 
presented it was quite simply outside the field of vision of these 
philosophers. But to integrate neo-positivism into the philosophia 
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ferennis is to ruin the very notion of the letter. It is obvious that 
one can always integrate by the play of dialectic anything into 
anything else. But that is an artificial operation which amounts 
to substituting for what one thinks one is talking about a simpli- 
fying idea in which the other party the adversary if you prefer 
it will refuse to recognize itself. 

I am inclined, he continued, to believe that the problem 
poses itself in analogous terms for the arts. What one calls music 
in the concrete is certainly not comprised in the history of 
musical forms or at least I do not think so. 

I would say, if you wish, that philosophy like art is today very 
precisely menaced by something which in a way claims to be 
designated under these traditional names but which is really 
not even a contradiction, but something absolutely other whose 
claims, whether one likes it or not, tend to brand retrospectively 
as a nullity everything that has in the past gone by the name of 
art or philosophy. We are here in the presence of an "agony" 
in the etymological sense of this word, in the sense in which 
Unamuno talked of the agony of Christianity. 

Is this agony still a European phenomenon? It seems to me 
difficult to answer this in one way or the other. 

In the very remarkable book by Giinther Anders called Die 
Antiquierheit des Menschen which has recently appeared, the 
author makes, he went on, a remark on the subject of Russian 
nihilism which seems to me to be a very far-reaching one in its 
implications. Nihilism, says Anders, as an explosion was due in 
the nineteenth century to the sudden meeting of Russia with 
the positivistic materialist science of the West. One might ask 
whether a part of contemporary art is not to be explained also 
as an explosion following upon meetings of this kind I am 
thinking in particular of the meeting with negro or pre- 
Columbian art. 

But one must admit that this would involve very severe con- 
sequences for those who would wish to define a mode of thought 
or an art, which should be specifically European, in the sense of 
being self-contained. 

Whether Europe can claim an unbroken philosophical tradi- 
tion was thus left as an open question. 

The discussion on philosophy showed the extent to which in 
any discussion of Europe, we must find ourselves concerned with 
the religious foundations of its culture; and in dealing with the 
historical background we have seen how important for an 
understanding of contemporary problems is an understanding 
of the religious divisions created by the schism between the 
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Western and Eastern Churches and subsequently within the 
West by the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Even in 
countries where only a minority are active adherents of a 
Church these earlier decisions remain of importance for the 
whole character of society and the whole flavour of politics. 

In the Rome discussions the question of religion's present 
role in relation to European unity was discussed,, and there was 
general agreement that European civilization must now rest 
on the co-existence of various branches of the Christian faith 
and on the presence of sizable groups of adherents of non- 
Christian faiths to all of whom full toleration must be granted. 
This agreement was a challenge alike to the position in the 
Communist-dominated countries where all religions are sub- 
jected to varying degrees of discrimination,, and to a country 
like Spain where the State imposes limitations on the practice 
of all creeds but that of the majority. Where there was dis- 
agreement, it was about the extent to which European civiliza- 
tion as such must take a positive attitude towards religion and 
in particular about the argument that since nationalism in its 
extreme forms such as Nazism and Communism were best de- 
fined as substitute religions, only a true religion could provide 
the weapons with which to struggle against them. Against this, 
the view was expressed that what was needed was a refusal to 
accept any dogma whether of an established theistic religion or 
of a secular "substitute religion 55 . Man could develop and 
defend a scheme of values without any such commitment and 
unity should be sought rather in adherence to freedom as such. 

This discussion was not renewed at Strasbourg but we were 
reminded by a member of the group who had taken part in it 
at Rome,, that for a late entrant upon the European scene like 
Turkey, one of the most valuable things that Europe had to 
offer seemed to be its tradition of freedom of thought and of an 
ideal of social progress based upon secular values. In the case 
of Turkey, the struggle for social and political progress was 
liable to be impeded by the organized forces of religion of 
Islam of course, not of Christianity in this case and it was only 
the adoption of a secular basis for the State in 1923 that had 
been the real turning-point in the country's history. Nor had 
this contribution been unimportant in the spread of Europe's 
ideas abroad; it had been Turkey's example that inspired 
Gandhi and Nehru to accept the idea of a secular State as the 
basis for India's future independence. 

With this reminder from the periphery of Europe's affairs 
we were bound to record that whatever may be true of the 
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more distant past and even here we may still be ignorant of 
much that went on in the popular mind in the Middle Ages 
in modern Europe free-thought is as vital a strand in our 
culture as religion itself. And nothing could be more fatal to the 
cause of European unity than to insist upon disregarding this 
fact. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to suggest that the role of 
religion has been or could be a purely negative one. It has re- 
mained a dominant motive force in European minds and even 
the contrary currents of secular free-thought have themselves 
had an effect in stimulating and purifying religious thought. 
Indeed, both movements go on side by side in Europe and 
this duality may legitimately be regarded as a characteristic 
European phenomenon. 

Before passing to the study of the possibilities for future action 
in Europe it is well to stress one further point. When we look 
back and try as we have been doing, to stress in Europe's past 
those aspects of its history which imply a possibility of co- 
operation across the national frontiers we are confronted with 
the fact that at all previous periods the question has been one 
of the conduct and outlook of relatively narrow social classes 
of the almost exclusively ecclesiastical literate class in the Middle 
Ages, of the aristocracies and the upper-middle class and their 
professional dependents in the centuries after the Renaissance. 
We are dealing with cultures which are not only produced by 
minorities as must always be the case but which are also 
addressed to minorities. And although the discovery of printing 
did mean an almost immediate leap forward in the number of 
those accessible to new knowledge and to new ideas, it did not 
in itself mean a transition from an aristocratic to a mass 
culture. 1 

In as far as there was a mass culture in these centuries it was 
of course given some unity in the role of the Churches and in 
the common use of pictorial and symbolic instruction given 
through the medium of Christian iconography; but the back- 
ground of daily life remained otherwise as local and limited as 
it had been in antiquity. For this reason alone any idea that a 
greater measure of European unity can be attained by simply 
putting the clock back, whether to the Middle Ages or the Re- 
naissance, is quite misleading and even dangerous. For those 
institutions and classes that then determined what people 

1 See the discussion in G. N. Clark, "The Early Modern Period" in Vol. 
II of The European Heritage, ed. E. Barker, G. N. Clark, P. Vaucher (Oxford. 
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thought have in our modern democracies no longer the same 
authority or influence. 

It is purely sentimental to argue as some still do that 
European unity is something which the peoples all desire but 
which their leaders in the different elites prevent them from 
having. On the contrary what corresponds to the intellectual 
elites of earlier periods, scholars and scientists, writers and 
artists, members of the liberal professions, and even government 
servants are much more free from xenophobic prejudice, much 
more conscious of the advantages to them of greater inter- 
national contacts, much more aware of what they owe to a 
common European heritage, and much more conscious of the 
practical advantages of opening up wider spheres for action 
in the economic and social sense than the mass of their fellow- 
citizens. It may well be that they require a more coherent 
doctrine on these matters or that they need some greater 
measure of inspiration in order to force themselves out of the 
ordinary run of their lives which must necessarily largely go on 
within a national context; and for that reason even discussions 
such as those of the rather abstract kind that took place at Rome 
proceedings which Mr. Van Kleffens admitted at the time 
were only addressed to an elite may have their uses. But what- 
ever their views may be and however great their concern to 
bring about changes, they can only work within the framework 
of societies that have undergone the democratic revolution of 
the last century and a half, and are now for the most part under- 
going a social revolution which is nonetheless far-reaching for 
being in some respects silent and undramatic. 

The history of the cultural impact of the rise of European 
democracy has yet to be written but its broad outlines are clear 
enough. It has involved together with the industrial revolution 
from which it is inseparable the coming of mass literacy based 
upon the need to make far greater use of the division of labour, 
of transport and communications, and of more complicated 
means of production. All this involves organization and the 
specialist knowledge and training required to make organiza- 
tion effective whether at the governmental or managerial level. 
Whether we deal with the modern factory or the modern army 
we are dealing with a conglomeration of highly specialized 
units which can only function at all in virtue of an elaborate 
organization. As society has become more complex, so it has 
become more fragile. A great drought or pest might wipe out 
a medieval village or decimate a whole region, but a modern 
industrial community is always at the mercy of thousands of 
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nameless specialists who are responsible for its electricity and 
gas, its water and sewage, the network of road and rail through 
which its food comes, or of telephone and telegraph lines 
through which it communicates its needs and wishes. 

All this is obvious enough, and some of its consequences are 
obvious as well. We have already touched upon the effect of 
this upon the prestige of the natural sciences and technology 
and of the impact of this upon higher education and the culture 
of the elites. Even more remarkable would be the record of the 
impact of these changes upon the school system of each country. 
We would see how the commercial and industrial revolution of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced for the first 
time large numbers of educational establishments which, 
whether or not under religious guidance, were for the first time 
concerned not simply to provide training for future servants 
of Church and State but to equip their pupils for the business 
and professional occupations opened up by the new conditions. 
The industrial revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries demanded not only a growing number of schools of 
this type, but in addition a vast effort to bring literacy to entire 
populations. Such an effort could ultimately only be made by 
society as a whole, that is to say by the State. And although 
different solutions were evolved in different countries for the 
absorption into the State system or for the survival alongside 
it of older institutions, in every European country it was the 
State that took ultimate responsibility normally insisting upon 
elementary education at the State's expense for all its citizens. 
Progress was and has remained uneven the poorer countries 
whether of Eastern Europe or of Mediterranean Europe lagging 
behind the more prosperous North and West, but the general 
trend was everywhere identical. Russia, though it only reached 
mass literacy after the Revolution, would have done so under 
existing legislation with about the same delay even if Lenin had 
never returned from Switzerland. 

Nor, in passing, is this simply a question of the same causes 
producing the same effects. Countries were affected by each 
other's experience and tried to profit by it, the more in that they 
came to realize that their competitive position in the world 
might depend upon educational advance. The English poet 
Matthew Arnold, who was employed for thirty-five years in 
5^ e Education Department, was sent by the government to make 
inquiries into the state of education in a number of European 
countries including France, Germany and the Netherlands. 

In more recent times the United States has tended to make 
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the running; it has made the leap forward from universal pri- 
mary education to secondary education on an unparalleled 
scale, and is now proceeding to the stage where a very high 
proportion of the population enjoys some kind of college educa- 
tion. The extent to which this increase in quantity means a 
decrease in the opportunities available to the most talented is 
obviously much asked; and some of the same kind of questions 
may be relevant with regard to the vast spurt forward, particu- 
larly in technical education, being made in the Soviet Union. 
Here there is a recognized field within which the problems and 
the ^ resources of the non-Communist countries of Europe are 
similar enough to make a mutual exchange of experience profit- 
able and some of the European organizations have already 
acted as sponsors of activities of this kind. 1 

But it must be faced that when we leave the field of popular 
education itself and look at the society it produces we can see 
some of the difficulties which this new situation imposed from 
the point of view of developing European co-operation in wider 
fields. The purveyors of news and of entertainment on a mass 
scale became the real providers of the general background 
against which people lived out their private lives. This news 
and entertainment whether visual or aural was bound to rely 
upon the national language as its medium. The possibility of a 
slight offset to this through broadcasting was diminished by the 
habit of broadcasting in foreign languages for the sake of 
creating a favourable impression abroad or to put it more 
brutally for propaganda. A programme like the B.B.C. Third 
Programme which took its cultural obligations seriously and 
tried to make its listeners aware of cultural developments in 
other countries reduced its audience to so small a proportion of 
the listeners that the expenditure of public money on it could be 
attacked as undemocratic. 

It is not simply that a world of mental images will be built up 
in which the national community will bulk much larger than 
anything external to it. It is that society itself relies and not 
only in war-time upon the existence of such a mental world for 
its own cohesion. The whole political system of the democracies 
is based upon some notion however diluted of the "general 
will", some belief however unclear that people will in fact be 

1 See Pierre Joulia (ed), La Civilisation Europ forme Occidentals et I'Ecole, 
published under the auspices of the Brussels Treaty Organization (? 1951), 
and Report of the Conference of European University Rectors and Vice-Chancellors 
held at Cambridge in July 1955. (Published under the auspices of Western 
European Union, 1955). 
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able to make sense of issues affecting the whole community 
even if it means no more than deciding with which classes or 
groups their own personal fortunes are to be identified.^ 

There is between the leaders in political and social life and 
the masses they represent and guide a certain feeling of belong- 
ing together which if in normal times merely latent, is never- 
theless decisive in moments of crisis. It has been said that the 
British people never felt so confident as they did in the summer 
and autumn of 1940 when they faced the worst alone; and the 
experience is not unique. It is idle to believe that in the great 
popular masses any such spontaneous reactions are available 
to be tapped for European purposes. They depend upon the 
whole range of experience which the ordinary citizen possesses 
and out of which he distinguishes what is known and calculable 
and familiar from what is alien and potentially dangerous. 

Nor is it sensible to imagine that these prejudices can be 
turned by a flank attack that Europe can be "built" by experts 
while the peoples are looking the other way. However econ- 
omically and politically unsophisticated our mass electorates 
may be, they still insist upon making the basic choices and there 
is a great uphill task to be faced before they are prepared to see 
them from other than a national point of view. 

This may be the answer to those who claim as was the case 
with one of the participants in the Strasbourg discussion that 
culture as such has no place in the arguments about European 
unity. Integration, it is argued, is a political and economic 
necessity and even the strongest advocates of federalism would 
leave science, art, education and cultural matters generally to 
the units. But the situation will not in fact be seen in these terms 
by people who think of themselves as belonging to wholly 
separate cultural units; they must feel that they have something 
in common which makes co-operation in practical matters pos- 
sible. The Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth may do more to keep the Commonwealth together than 
tariff preferences or even than reliance on British naval 
strength. There are examples of political systems which work 
successfully despite great cultural differences Canada for 
example. But modern Canada came into existence not as the 
result of the coming together in voluntary partnership of the 
two groups but as the result of the conquest by the British of 
the French nucleus and the subsequent addition to it of mainly 
British-settled territories. Because no alternative to living to- 
gether existed a modus vivendi was worked out giving in- 
cidentally very considerable veto powers to the minority 
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group. 1 But it is probably inconceivable that such a situation 
should come into existence except as the result of original 
conquest. And certainly not in an age of democracy. It is indeed 
just because we have to cope with democracies that the cultural 
aspect in the broadest sense cannot be ignored even if our ob- 
jectives are measurable in terms of wealth or power. 

1 See F. Mason Wade, The French Canadians (London. 1955). 



Chapter j 
THE POLITICAL TASK 

A GREATER sense of urgency and the direct participa- 
/\ tion in discussion and action by governments and men of 
JL ^LafFairs made a great difference to the idea of European 
unity and of a common European outlook as it developed dur- 
ing and after the Second World War as compared with earlier 
manifestations in favour of an organized European political 
order on a more or less federal basis. Not merely was it quite 
distinct in fact from such projects as those of William Penn at 
the end of the seventeenth century or of the Abbe de St. Pierre 
and Immanuel Kant in the eighteenth century and even from 
the less Utopian and more political ideas of Sully and d'Argen- 
son, it was even quite distinct from the rather considerable 
amount of discussion on the subject which is to be found in the 
political literature of the nineteenth century and which reached 
quite considerable proportions especially at times of political 
turmoil and crisis such as 1848-9. 

It is not that many of the problems that still confront the 
partisans of such views were not discussed during the nineteenth 
century. On the contrary we find the question of the geograph- 
ical extent of Europe, the desirability of limiting any European 
organization to States enjoying parliamentary systems, the 
particular problems of Russia, Great Britain and even the 
United States, debated in terms with some of which we have 
again become familiar in the past decade. Towards the end of 
the century we even get for the first time some serious discussion 
of the particular institutions in which this general idea of 
European unity might be clothed, and in consequence of this 
perhaps, a movement away from the belief in federation and the 
abolition of State sovereignty towards much less rigid "con- 
federal" solutions. We find also the same variety of impulses 
among the protagonists of these schemes. There is the contribu- 
tion of British (and paradoxically of American) capitalism; 
there are the socialists of the Saint-Simon and Fourier schools; 
there are the democratic nationalists inspired by Mazzini for 
whom an essential prerequisite of a free federation of the 
European peoples is the redrawing of the map of Europe on 
lines of nationality; there are finally the free-trade economists 
for whom the essential thing is the destruction of the barriers 
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to commerce. And on the fringe of these schools of thought 
if the term is appropriate to often unorganized and inchoate 
groups there are personalities of a highly individual kind such 
as those of Proudhon, for whom federalism was to be the hand- 
maid of anarchism, and Constantin Frantz. 1 

The reasons for regarding the study of all this as of relatively 
little direct relevance to the problems of our own day are 
different. They are three in number. In the first place, the most 
interesting of the thinkers concerned were outside politics and 
had scarcely any effect upon the thinking of the statesmen of 
their time or upon the broad masses of opinion upon which 
these statesmen relied. The fact that Napoleon at St. Helena, 
or Tsar Alexander or Napoleon III made remarks which could 
be construed as looking towards a federal Europe does not 
affect the point at issue. In the second place, in as far as the main 
inspiration was a pacifist one, in the sense of finding means 
of avoiding future wars, the real inheritors of the movement 
were not the European federalists of the mid-twentieth century 
but the makers of the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
For already at the end of the nineteenth century it was clear 
that the change in the world balance of power had made it 
impossible to deal with this problem on a purely continental 
scale. And with this is connected the final point: the Europe 
which people talked of uniting from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries was a Europe which by its predominance 
in wealth and technique could rightly think of itself as the 
centre of the world. It bore little relation to the Europe shat- 
tered by war and deeply pessimistic about its future which 
provided the fertile seed-bed for ideas of unity in the years 
after 1 945.2 

In between the purely theoretical discussions of the nine- 
teenth century and the grave practical considerations which 
made themselves felt as the Second World War drew to an 
end, there was of course the intermediate phase represented by 
the First World War and its aftermath. For the percipient the 
dwarfing of Europe was already a fact and its political weakness 
was in some quarters thought to be enhanced by the multiplica- 
tion of sovereign States which had been the consequence of the 
collapse of the Hohenzollern, Romanov and Habsburg Empires. 

1 On Proudhon and Constantin Frantz see Laszlo Ledermann, Federation 
Internationale (Neuchatel. La Baconniere. 1950). pp. 71-125. 

2 The above paragraphs owe much to the Zaharoff lecture given by 
Professor P. Renouvin at Oxford in 1949: L'Idee de la Federation Europeenw 
dans la Pensle Politique du XIX Stide (Oxford. 1949). 
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Writing in 1931 Professor Toynbee could already draw the 
analogy between the Europe of his day and the Italy of 
Machiavelli's and draw Machiavelli's conclusion that only 
unity could prevent the triumph of the great external Powers. 1 

The idea of European union did at that moment appear to 
be registering a certain advance. In 1923 Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi published a book called Pan-Europa and founded his 
"Pan-European Union 35 for the propagation of its ideas. His 
scheme left outside Europe both the U.S.S.R. and the British 
Isles. When the idea was broached in the political arena by 
Monsieur Aristide Briand in 1929 at the tenth assembly of the 
League of Nations, Britain was included in it. M. Briand's 
limitation was to European Powers which were members of the 
League of Nations; this meant the exclusion of Russia and 
Turkey. 

In their reactions to the idea, these exclusions weighed 
heavily with certain governments who suspected that they were 
intended to make it certain that French influence would be 
dominant in the new organization. In language familiar later 
on, many governments stressed the importance of not setting up 
Europe in opposition to other continents; not merely Britain 
and the Irish Free State, as members of the Commonwealth, the 
Netherlands with its Indonesian Empire, the Iberian countries 
with their Latin American connections, but even Denmark 
"a country' ' to quote Professor Toynbee c 'whose own political 
and cultural connections outside Europe were almost negli- 
gible". 2 

M. Briand's speech on 5 September 1929 had stressed the 
economic side of such an association as the primary one; his 
memorandum "sur Forganisation d'un regime d'union federale 
europeenne 53 of i May 1930 was more specifically political in 
emphasis; the subsequent interchange of views between govern- 
ments which was enlarged to include the non-members of the 
League tended to give the economic side greater weight again. 
But the dispute over the proposed Austro-German customs 
union showed that the separation of politics from economics 
was an unreal one, and the whole thing was cast into limbo by 
the growing crisis, both political and economic, for which more 
direct and more national solutions were sought by all the coun- 
tries concerned. 

When considering what weight to give to the Briand scheme 

1 See A. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1930 (London. O.U.P. for 
RJ.I.A. 1931). Part II. A. "The Briand Plan for Closer Union in Europe". 
2 Toynbee 3 op. cit. p. 31. 
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as a precursor of later ones it Is worth remembering that even 
when the political aspects of it were being stressed by its author, 
the element of genuine federalism was entirely lacking. It was 
conceived of as at most one of those regional understandings 
which the League Covenant had permitted M. Briand's 
claim that it had formally recommended them disregarded the 
fact that their appearance in the document was due to a 
necessity of finding some method for safeguarding the Monroe 
Doctrine as a concession to the Americans. "The European 
entente was to be realized c on a basis of absolute sovereignty 
and entire independence' on the political plane. It was to be 
a federation 'founded on the idea of union, not unity 5 ." 1 In 
other words, although the European idea might be said to have 
reached by this date the threshold of politics, it was still some- 
thing which could be discussed in terms so vague that they 
would never be accepted by those who used them if the matter 
concerned the political arrangements of their own countries or 
of any grouping of countries for which they felt a primary 
political responsibility. It was a gesture, nothing more. But in 
history gestures have their importance. 

In this case the importance of the gesture is attested by the 
readiness at least to continue canvassing ideas of this kind which 
followed the major shock given to European opinion by the 
events of the period 1938-45. These years confirmed the dis- 
parity of power between the older nations of Western Europe 
and the new giant world-powers. They also, as we have seen, 
showed how thin was the veneer of civilization itself when 
exposed to the ideologies that thrive upon modern mass- 
societies. Armed Communism the legacy of the First World 
War had been something that could at any rate partially be 
ignored because concentrated in a country still peripheral to the 
real centres of power; the attack upon the Soviet Union of 
armed Fascism had given it its chance to make giant strides into 
the heart of Europe. Even nations which had by good fortune 
escaped the storm the last European neutrals or like Britain 
avoided its worst aspect, occupation and the treatment of its 
citizens as the slaves of the conquerors, could not seriously 
expect that their problems could be solved by a mere restoration 
of the status quo. 

Indeed given the stupendous nature of the events of these 
years and their horrifying climax in the release of nuclear 

1 Toynbeej op. cit. p. 137. The Briand memorandum and relevant docu- 
ments will be found in Documents on International Affairs, 1930 (O.U.P. for 
R.I.I.A. 1931). 
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energy for purposes of mass-destruction, what might seem most 
surprising a decade later was the extent to which on this side 
of the "iron curtain" a return to pre-war "normalcy" had been 
achieved. There was change of course; and the new role of the 
European idea with which we are primarily concerned was part 
of it. But it would be difficult for the observer of any of the 
Western European countries once he had allowed for the fall 
of Hitler and Mussolini to argue that the whole texture of 
social and political life had seriously altered, or not to detect in 
the speeches and behaviour of national statesmen a prior con- 
cern with things which had been there long before. Catastrophe 
had seemed to call for Revolution; but the Revolution had not 
taken place. 

Nevertheless in one important respect there had been a 
fundamental change in the position. However strongly national- 
ist movements may have contributed to the liberation of Europe, 
the era in which politics could be dominated by nation-States 
on the scale of the European ones was clearly drawing to an 
end. It became increasingly obvious that the nation-State was 
from many points of view an obsolete form of political organiza- 
tion, incapable of guaranteeing to its citizens either their 
military defence or the prospect of a rising standard of material 
welfare. The problem of the balance of power was now an 
intercontinental one. It could be argued that the central 
problem facing Europe's intellectual leaders was to make these 
facts plain and secure their acceptance as the guiding principles 
of political action. In other words, instead of treating the idea 
of nationality as something given for all time it was now im- 
portant to realize its historical origins and the special conditions 
which had led to its exaggeration in the nineteenth century. 
It was necessary to escape from the dogmatism of that era and 
to accept a wider view more in tune with historical reality. 

One source of inspiration for a new attempt to "unite 
Europe" came from the Resistance movements against the war- 
time oppressors, particularly in France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. It formed perhaps the first European "party" 
transcending frontiers. In other words, the European idea 
appealed most profoundly to those who were for the time being 
outside practical politics and who expected that, not only in 
this respect but in a multitude of others, the "liberation" would 
mean a new beginning. 

It was partly from such origins that there arose the large 
number of private organizations and groups devoted to the 
European idea which eventually coalesced to form the European 
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Movement in 1948. On the other hand the appeal of the European 
idea was not limited to circles wholly inspired by a revolution- 
ary social idealism. Another important current of thought was 
represented by the unrevolutionary figure of Winston Churchill. 

The future historian of the European idea in the mid- 
twentieth century will find he has to deal constantly with ideas 
launched by this fertile figure, but may well find it difficult to 
give these ideas on this subject the appearance of emanating 
from any consistent body of doctrine. Whether or not such 
consistency has been present it is certainly important that some 
of Churchill's statements have been capable of misconstruction, 
particularly outside Britain. 1 This may be a consequence of the 
fact that Churchill's role as the war-time leader made him right- 
fully regarded as the symbol of Britain's resistance to Hitler and 
so by a natural transference as symbolical of Britain itself. 
There is a temptation to regard someone who is a symbol of a 
country as typical of that country but Churchill although 
physically suited for the role of "John Bull" has not been at all 
typical of his countrymen in respect of much of the field of 
international policy. And this is particularly true where his 
feelings for Europe are concerned; and the word feelings is used 
advisedly. People have thought they were listening to the voice 
of Britain when what they were really doing was overhearing 
the self-communings of Churchill. 

It In no way follows that when Churchill in his speech at 
Zurich on 19 September 1946 pleaded for Franco-German 
reconciliation within "a kind of United States of Europe" and 
referred in so doing to Briand and the pre-war work of the Pan- 
European Union, he was saying something which was alien to 
the most serious trends in his own thinking. On the contrary, 
he had already during the war itself urged upon the Americans 
the idea that the future world organization should be based 
upon a series of regional groupings and should not be of the 
undifferentiated universalist type that at that time made most 
appeal to the State Department. Of such regional groupings, 
Europe would clearly be one. Europe, itself, he had thought of 
as likely to be made up of a series of confederations rather than 
of individual fully sovereign States. The exiled governments in 
war-time London had indeed worked on such schemes. The 
post-war effort to create a single economy out of Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg Benelux was an outcome of such 

1 On this point see the candid admission by M. Paul-Henri Spaak in his 
Stevenson Memorial Lecture for 1950, Strasbourg: The Second Tear (London. 
O.U.R 1952). 
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thinking. The Scandinavian countries also drew closer together 
the Nordic Council was set up in 1952 but Sweden's 
neutrality in Hitler's war and unwillingness to be linked to 
N.A.T.O. were obstacles, as far as political co-ordination was 
concerned. 

Churchill's views on the necessity for some general grouping 
of the European countries were not altered when the decision 
about the form of world organization went against him. For by 
this time it was clear that the non-Communist world would be 
faced with a Soviet Union strong in victory and likely if un- 
checked to extend her sway over most of the power-vacuum that 
Hitler's crimes and follies had created in the heart of Europe. 
It was necessary that a balance should be created and this could 
only be done by the establishment of strong links between the 
continental European countries; this in turn demanded an end 
to the perennial strife between France and Germany. Again he 
insisted that the "United States of Europe" would not be in- 
compatible with the United Nations and looked forward to its 
co-operation not only with the British Commonwealth and the 
U.S.A., but even, ultimately, with the Soviet Union. 

The difficulties presented by ChurchilPs initiatives have 
arisen from the fact that the position of Britain itself in relation 
to them has never been successfully defined. While Churchill's 
thinking has not in any sense been insular his attitude towards 
France in particular is evidence enough of this he has clearly 
not considered that Britain can be regarded as simply a 
European country. Her obligations to the Commonwealth are 
equally inescapable and her ties in some respects even closer; 
furthermore Churchill has always claimed and always worked 
for a quite special relation between Britain and the United 
States. The difficulty has always been how to find a formula 
for European Union which permits Britain's participation 
without upsetting her role in either of the other two capacities 
to which he assigns her. 1 

At the time of the Zurich speech, Churchill had the further 
disadvantage that he was the leader of a party in opposition, 
and one which at the time seemed so far from recovering power 
that it had hardly had to face the problem of a positive pro- 
gramme in foreign affairs. British foreign policy in these years 

1 In a ^broadcast speech on 3 May 1952 Churchill once more pictured 
Great Britain as the centre of three interlocking circles: the Commonwealth, 
the ^ Anglo-American partnership and the European community. See: 
"Britain and European Federation: Continental Expectations of Mr. 
Churchill" in The Round Table (June 1952). 
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was controlled by the Labour Party and in particular by the 
powerful figure of Mr. Ernest Bevin. Bevin's thinking on 
foreign affairs was coloured by his growing belief that the 
U.S.S.R. was deliberately obstructing the recovery of Europe 
upon which Britain's prosperity depended. Of all European 
statesmen., he was probably the first to see how General 
Marshall's Harvard speech of 5 June 1947 could be used to 
bring American economic strength to take a long-term share 
in a recovery programme upon a European basis. The O.E.E.G, 
set up by the Convention signed at Paris on 1 6 April 1948 which 
is an essentially intergovernmental organization based on the 
principle of unanimity was hardly a revolutionary step forward 
on the path of European Union; nor was It so considered by 
Bevin. Yet it would be possible to under-rate the effectiveness 
of a permanent organization with a genuine "European 
Secretariat" and the extent to which a European view has been 
developed out of activities conducted jointly for the common 
good; some of those in the best position to know would also 
assert that it is possible to under-rate the extent to which major 
decisions of national policy in the broad fields of finance and 
commerce have been altered as the direct result of their being 
submitted for international discussion at the (XE.E.C. Further- 
more, institutions are created by individuals, and in turn 
create them; O.E.E.C. may have helped to create economists 
and civil servants with a European outlook; and in this respect 
the role of Robert Marjolin, its first Secretary-General, will no 
doubt be given its due importance by the future historian of 
this theme. 1 

But Bevin's contribution in the field of European institutions 
did not end with O.E.E.G. As he told the House of Commons in 
his speech of 22 January 1948 "the conception of the unity of 
Europe and the preservation of Europe as the heart of Western 
civilization" had been "accepted by most people". No one dis- 
puted "the idea of European unity". That was not the issue. 
The issue was whether European unity could not be achieved 
"without the domination and control of one great power". In 
the face of Soviet pressure, the only way forward was by "a 
consolidation of Western Europe", of countries that is whose 

1 For factual information on the principal European organizations of 
the post-war period, see the Handbook of European Organizations, published by 
the Secretariat-General of the Council of Europe (Strasbourg. 1956); and 
Western Co-operation: a reference handbook (London. H.M.S.O. for G.O.I. 
1956). The European Payments Union was set up by the O.E.E.G. through 
an agreement signed on 19 September 1950. 
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needs and outlooks were the closest together. The process had 
begun with the Anglo-French Treaty of Dunkirk of 4 March 
1947; *t was now a question of the negotiations which led to the 
extension of this in the Treaty of Brussels of 17 March 1948 
the title-deeds of "Western Union". 

The Brussels pact was not to be an end in itself: "We have 
then", said Bevin, "to go beyond the circle of our immediate 
neighbours. We shall have to consider the question of as- 
sociating other historic members of European civilization, in- 
cluding the new Italy in this conception." By the time, how- 
ever, that the London Nine-Power Conference of 28 Septem- 
ber~3 October 1954 (called after the collapse of the proposed 
European Defence Community) decided to modify the Brussels 
Treaty by inviting the participation of Western Germany and 
Italy thus paving the way for the new Western European Union 
formally established by the Paris agreements of 23 October 
1954,, the situation was very different from what it had been in 
1948 when the Brussels Pact could still list among its purposes 
that of "taking such steps as may be held to be necessary in the 
event of a renewal by Germany of a policy of aggression". 

Nevertheless the Brussels Pact was of importance in itself 
from the point of view of the movement towards European 
unity because it extended from the economic and military field 
to cultural questions and was the first in which the Powers 
talked of "making every effort in common to lead their peoples 
towards a better understanding of the principles which form the 
basis of their common civilization". The Treaty established 
permanent machinery for inter-governmental consultation in 
the shape of a Consultative Council which was to meet regularly 
at the official level and (less frequently) at the ministerial level, 
and also, a common secretariat. Its economic functions were in 
fact to a large extent swallowed up in the work of the O.E.E.C. 
set up a few months afterwards and its defence functions were 
absorbed by N.A.T.O. (set up in 1949) after the creation by it 
of a Supreme Allied Command in Europe in igsi. 1 The 
Brussels Pact machinery found perhaps its most useful employ- 
ment in a certain amount of unobtrusive work for cultural col- 
laboration at a time when the channels for individual contacts 

1 For the development of N.A.T.O., see Lord Ismay, NATO: The First 
Five Tears y ^49-1954 (published by N.A.T.O. Paris, n.d. ? 1955). For the 
atmosphere of its founding and early years, as seen through British eyes, 
see the two reports by "Chatham House" study groups: Defence in the Cold 
War (O.U.P. for R.I.LA. 1950) and Atlantic Alliance (O.U.P. for R.LI. A. 
1952. 
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on the non-governmental level were still limited by the after- 
math of the war, and by the economic stringency of the times; 
this work again was later partly taken over by the Council of 
Europe. 

On a different level was the powerful movement in parlia- 
mentary circles and in public opinion culminating in the so- 
called ''Congress of Europe 5 ' at The Hague in May 1948 which 
crystallized the previous unofficial propaganda in favour of 
Europe in a numerous and distinguished gathering of political, 
social and intellectual leaders and was the real turning point 
in the story. 

Mr. Ernest Shinwell on behalf of the British Labour Party 
refused Churchill's suggestion that it should be represented, 
referred to the allegedly unrepresentative character of a meeting 
"of private individuals selected by an unknown process" and 
suggested^that "such a congress" could "hardly hope to make 
any practical contribution towards the furtherance of European 
unity" and might "on the contrary, discredit the idea", but the 
Labour Party's national executive had underestimated the 
extent to which the movement had now got a hold on some 
sections of European opinion, and on the influence which such 
a gathering could exert. 

The principal proposals of The Hague Congress were two in 
number. One was for a European Convention on Human 
Rights. The other drew its inspiration from Churchill's Zurich 
speech when he had said: 

Our constant aim must be to build and fortify the United 
Nations Organization. Under and within that world concept 
we must recreate the European family in a regional structure 
called, it may be, the United States of Europe, and the first 
practicable step will be to form a Council of Europe. 

These proposals could obviously only be carried into effect 
if there was governmental support and the proposals were 
transmitted to the Council of Ministers of the Brussels Pact 
Powers and followed up by deputations and petitions. A princi- 
pal link between the unofficial drive for European unity and the 
governments was provided by the person of the Belgian signa- 
tory of the Brussels Treaty, M. Paul-Henri Spaak. 

This activity reached at least partial fruition with the signa- 
ture of the Statute of the Council of Europe which took place 
on 5 May 1949 and significantly in London. The ministerial 
Council of the five Brussels Pact Powers was enlarged for this 
purpose to include representatives of Norway, Sweden and 
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Denmark, Italy and the Irish. Republic. (Greece and Turkey 
were admitted in August 1949 and Iceland invited. It accepted 
the invitation in March 1950.) But although the presence of this 
"Committee of Ministers" as the effective core of the organiza- 
tion represented an undoubted concession to the British official 
view, the desires of the European Movement, sponsored by 
France and Belgium, which had been for a parliamentary type 
of institution were also met to some extent by the creation, 
alongside the Ministerial body, of a "Consultative Assembly". 
This body which was to be composed of members of national 
parliaments chosen by governments has in fact turned out to 
represent fairly well the main distribution of party strengths 
within the national parliaments concerned, with the exception 
and it is an important exception that Communists and their 
sympathizers have not hitherto been nominated for member- 
ship. This inclusion of a parliamentary body, however limited 
its attributes, was the first attempt to transcend the purely inter- 
governmental scope of all previous international organizations 
whether in the European field or of wider range. It might thus 
be regarded as a recognition of an existing European com- 
munity that required to find some kind of representation, other 
than that provided by governments which by their very nature 
were committed to the narrower standpoints of their respective 
States. 1 

The other main advance of the Council of Europe over pre- 
vious organizations was in its scope; with the single exception 
of "National Defence 3 ' this was unlimited: the aim of the 
Council is "to achieve a greater unity between its Members for 
the purpose of safeguarding and realizing the ideals and princi- 
ples which are their common heritage and facilitating their 
economic and social progress". 

From the beginning, however, there was a feeling among the 
more ambitiously "European-minded" members of the Assem- 
bly that the powers of the Council were inadequate for the 
tasks assigned. It was easy enough for the Assembly to begin the 
drafting of a European Convention on Human Rights which 
had been suggested by The Hague Congress, and this document 
eventually took shape and was signed at Rome on 4 November 
1950. It could discuss a variety of useful and important pro- 
posals in the economic and social field and suggest their im- 
plementation by the governments or by other organizations 
with greater positive powers of action. It was to carry forward 
the creation of a European system of social security by extending 
1 See A. H. Robertson, The Council of Europe (London. 1956). 
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the Brussels Treaty Powers' multilateral convention on the 
subject. But none of these activities seemed to be sufficiently 
far-reaching to correspond to the surge of opinion in favour of 
European unity out of which, it was felt, the Council had come. 

At the first meeting of the Assembly a formula was canvassed 
which it was hoped would get round the objections of govern- 
ments fearful for their sovereignty: the establishment of a 
European political authority "with limited functions but real 
powers". 1 The governments remained unmoved. By the time 
the second session of the Consultative Assembly met in August 
1950, the Council's membership had been enlarged by the ad- 
mission to associate membership of the Saar and the German 
Federal Republic. (The latter had been represented at a meet- 
ing of the O.E.E.C. as early as October 1949 and became a full 
member of the Council of Europe on 2 May 1951.) The 
Assembly now overwhelmingly approved proposals designed 
to amalgamate its Committee of Ministers with the ministerial 
council of O.E.E.C. and virtually to treat this body as the 
upper house of a bicameral European parliament with the 
power to make "European laws". WMle thus seeking to increase 
its authority the Assembly also tried to set aside the one signi- 
ficant limitation on its scope, by accepting Churchill's proposal 
for a European Army with a European Defence Minister. By 
now the Korean war had broken out and defence seemed the 
most important item on any international agenda. 

In fact none of these proposals were likely to make important 
headway in view of the opposition of the governments, and not 
least of the British government. The period between August 
1950 and the adjourned session of the Assembly in November 
was that of the great battle between those who wished for a 
"federalist" approach to the European problem, and those who 
believed that the British objections could be overcome and 
Britain kept within the European framework by accepting the 
"functional" approach, that of dealing with particular aspects 
of the governmental function primarily in the economic field, 
one by one, and of devising the institutions appropriate for each, 
without suggesting that their "Europeanization" necessitated 
an immediate loss of political authority by the existing national 
governments. In the end it was hoped that sovereignty would 
find itself whittled away by this relatively painless process. 

1 By a curious chance, one of the most prominent advocates of using the 
Council as the basis for a federal structure of Europe was a British Labour 
Member, Mr. R. W. G. Mackay. See his pamphlet Western Union in Crisis 
(Oxford. BlackweU. n.d. ? 1949). 
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"Functionalism" as thought of in 1950 might perhaps have 
been described as "federalism" without tears. 1 

In fact, however, an important development outside the 
Council of Europe had already suggested that British scruples 
might not be allayed by the functional approach. On 9 May 
1950, M. Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, 
launched the idea which owed its origin no doubt to the 
fertile mind of M.Jean Monnet the principal French economic 
"planner 5 ' of placing French and German coal and steel 
production under a single authority within an organization 
open to other countries. This was an attempt at functionalism 
on a grand scale for it was clear and this was one of the main 
arguments of the supporters of the plan that this would not 
only be of considerable economic importance in creating a 
single market for the two key commodities of all industrial 
enterprise; it would also so interlock the heavy industries of the 
participating countries as to make it almost impossible for 
France and Germany to arm against each other. It was thus a 
base upon which federalism could be built; and some of the 
enthusiasm it engendered was principally on these grounds. 
M. Schuman's handling of the political side of the proposals 
gives him an important place in the whole European story. 
The British government was unable to accept the principles 
of the plan as laid down by M. Schuman., and since this accept- 
ance was made a precondition of its participation in the negotia- 
tions for setting up the new authority, these, which began in 
June 1950, were confined to France, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. The treaty setting up the European 
Coal and Steel Community was signed on 18 April 1951 and 
entered into force on 25 July 1952. The High Authority with 
M. Jean Monnet as President began work at Luxembourg on 
10 August. 

The E.C.S.C. was significant in two respects. Since Britain, 
although associated with it through permanent representation 
at Luxembourg an association formalized by an agreement 
signed on 21 December 1954 was not a member this organiza- 
tion was based on the "Europe of the Six", "Nuclear" or 
"Little" Europe in which federal enthusiasm had been found 
stronger, and in which unity of action was easier to achieve for 
the time being at least because of the strong personal and 
ideological sympathies between the three statesmen principally 

1 The division between "federalists" and "functionalists" was also felt 
in the succeeding years within the unofficial "European movement"; 
though the "federalists" were the dominant element. 
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concerned, Chancellor Adenauer, the Italian Prime Minister 
Signor de Gasped and M. Schuman. One of the distinctions 
between "Nuclear" Europe and the wider Europe of O.E.E.C. 
or the Council of Europe is that the former is predominantly 
Catholic and links between European Catholics have been an 
important factor in this side of the movement towards European 
integration. Protestant sects are more varied and tend to be 
concentrated within particular nations. Their international 
links are indeed constantly increasing (both between them- 
selves and with the Orthodox Churches) but these tend to be 
on a world rather than a European basis. Catholics share the 
myth of the unity of medieval Europe; while the Protestant 
tradition tends to skip these centuries and jump from the early 
Fathers to the Reformation. Its own martyrology is bound up 
with the rise of the nation-State. 

The E.C.S.C. was also in structure much more nearly federal 
than the Council of Europe. The High Authority was an in- 
dependent and not an intergovernmental authority, and the 
Common Assembly of parliamentarians was entitled to dismiss 
it under certain circumstances. This was the first appearance 
of anything like "responsible government" among "European" 
institutions. 

The subsequent history of this institution cannot be separated 
from that of another move towards integration on the same 
limited territorial basis the proposed European defence com- 
munity. Unlike the "Schuman plan" whose origins were 
undoubtedly "European" in every sense, the Pleven plan out 
of which the E.D.C. grew was a largely improvised French 
response to the sudden American demand for a limited measure 
of German re-armament. This itself was the product of a belief 
in some quarters in Washington that the Korean war might be 
the precursor of something similar in divided Germany. Once 
again, the course of Europe's affairs was being given a violent 
impulse from outside. It has indeed been argued that the result 
of this move and of France's response was to damage rather 
than strengthen the general movement towards European 
integration. The movement for the unification of Europe had 
had, as we have seen, important roots in the European resistance 
movements. It was unlikely that German re-armament would 
make an appeal in such quarters; to the idealists generally it 
seemed that they were being asked to risk the success of an 
initiative significant for the whole of Europe's future for the sake 
of a dubious contribution to the immediate balance of power. 

Whatever the truth of this may be, the Treaty setting up the 
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European Defence Community signed on 27 May 1952 by the 
six ^ Schuman Plan" countries envisaged (in article 38) the 
setting up of a permanent European structure of a c 'federal or 
confederal" nature, founded on the principle of the separation 
of powers and a bicameral representative system. Although 
this treaty awaited ratification before coming into effect, the 
tendency to create an inner Europe was becoming increasingly 
apparent, and was not universally welcomed. M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak had however resigned in a rather dramatic fashion his 
Presidency of the Council of Europe Consultative Assembly on 
ii December 1951 as a protest against its failure to develop in 
a federalist direction. The 1952 session of the Consultative 
Assembly was notable for the discussion of the "Eden plan" 
which had been presented to the Committee of Ministers on 
19 March, by ^ which the British government suggested im- 
proving co-ordination and avoiding duplication of work by 
placing the Council's machinery at the disposal of the "restricted 
communities". This met with a cold reception from the "Six" 
who wished to keep relations between the E.C.S.C. and the 
Council of Europe to the minimum demanded by the protocol 
annexed to the E.C.S.C. statute, and who were afraid that 
otherwise their own progress in a federal direction would be 
restrained. 

The Consultative Assembly preferred to take up the idea of 
a European political authority envisaged by the E.D.C. treaty 
and urged the convening of a European Constituent Assembly 
to give it form. The governments of the "Six" accepted this 
recommendation and charged the Common Assembly of the 
E.C.S.C., afforced by nine members of the Consultative 
Assembly, to act as an "Ad Hoc" Assembly for this purpose. 
A draft statute for a European Political Community quasi- 
federal in inspiration was handed to the Ministers in March 
I953. 1 In September the Consultative Assembly itself staged a 
five-day debate on a European foreign policy, adopted a motion 
favouring the collective organization of European defence and 
offered the Soviet Union a non-aggression pact. 

The drafting of this "constitution" was perhaps the high- 
water mark of the phase in the history of the movement towards 
European integration that we are now considering. For the 
idea of the political community depended upon the ratification 
of the E.D.C. treaty; and the recovery of Western Germany, 

l For the work of the Ad Hoc Assembly, see Information et Documents de la 
Commission Constitutionelle. January-February 1953; and 1955 (issued by the 
Commission's secretariat in Paris). 
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her own natural insistence upon the priority to be given to 
her eventual reunification with East Germany (now Soviet- 
controlled) and thereafter perhaps with the territories east of 
the "Oder-Neisse" line were increasing the reluctance of 
France to ratify, especially in view of her own increasing pre- 
occupations overseas. In March 1954, France and Germany 
agreed to accept a proposal prepared by the Council of Europe 
as a basis for settling the one major direct source of friction 
between them the question of the Saar; but on 30 August, 
the E.D.C. treaty was rejected by the Assemblee Nationale 
and with it was buried the E.P.C. as well. This was a major 
setback to the "Europeans" in France and Germany. 

We have already referred to the series of improvisations, 
mainly on the British side, by which the dormant Brussels Pact 
was revived after the rejection of the E.D.C. to provide an 
alternative "Western European Union". This was in a sense 
inevitable since reluctance to be left face to face with Germany 
in the absence of Britain had been one of the principal French 
objections to E.D.C. 1 In the military field, Britain now accepted 
formally on paper what had long been implicit in practice, 
namely, her ties in matters of defence with her continental 
neighbours. As in the case of Western Union, the armed forces 
of Western European Union in Europe were to be at the dis- 
posal of the N.A.T.O. command. Provisions were made for 
control by an agency of Western Union of the maximum levels 
of stocks and armaments of its members and Great Britain 
undertook not to diminish the strength of her forces on the 
continent (with certain reservations) except with the agreement 
of a majority of her associates in Western European Union. 2 
An attempt to give Western European Union a more positive 
function by giving the Saar a special status within it, collapsed 
when the Saar electorate rejected the proposed European 
statute in a referendum on 23 October 1955. The clear prefer- 
ence for incorporation in Germany shown by the Saarlanders 
was perhaps an indication that even within the "middle king- 
dom" between Latin and Teutonic Europe, which seemed to 
have provided much of the support for the European idea, the 
pull of national allegiance was still too strong. 3 

1 An unsuccessful attempt to meet these French objections was made by 
the signing on 27 May 1952 of a treaty of guarantee between Great Britain 
and the European Defence Community. 

2 For the British background to the Eden initiative, see the "Chatham 
House" study-group report, Britain in Western Europe (London. O.U.P. for 
R.LI. A. 1956). 

3 For an eloquent expression of the case for European unity as seen from 
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As far as its defence functions are concerned Western Euro- 
pean Union, like its predecessor, does little more than underline 
and buttress some of the principal assumptions of N.A.T.O. 
It was the means by which it was possible to bring Western 
Germany into N.A.T.O. with the minimum of objections on 
the part of the original N.A.T.O. members. The London and 
Paris agreements signifying as they did the ending of the occu- 
pation regime in the Federal Republic had indeed as their main 
political significance from the European point of view the 
removal of one obstacle to a clearer picture of the European 
scene, that of the different legal status as between Western 
Germany and her neighbours. What effect this would have 
upon Germany's own support for measures of integration was 
one of the big questions for the future. By the side of this 
the principal institutional change introduced into the Brussels 
Pact machinery, the addition of an Assembly (composed by 
the members of the Consultative Assembly from its Western 
European Union members) might have been regarded as a 
harmless concession by Britain to the current vogue for quasi- 
parliamentary bodies. It first met in July 1955. 

On the other hand, the defeat of E.D.G. and the proposed 
European Political Community seemed no reason why the more 
federally-minded governments should not continue their own 
efforts towards integration and now that the political and mili- 
tary fields had been pre-empted, it was natural to go back 
to the economic line of advance, the more especially since the 
Goal and Steel Community, whatever might be thought of its 
political set-backs, was obviously doing well enough on the 
technical economic level. M. Monnet's resignation on 9 
November 1954 of his Presidency of the High Authority in order 
to be able to "contribute with entire freedom of speech and 
action to the achievement of European unity" suggested that 
he felt his original creation was safely on the rails and that he 
could now afford to seek new fields of activity. 

At the beginning of June 1955 the Foreign Ministers of the 
"Six" met at Messina and decided on the "relance Europeenne" 
through economic unification. An intergovernmental committee 
was set up under the chairmanship of M. Spaak to consider in 
particular plans for a European atomic authority and for a 
Common Market. 1 Their proposals were completed by April 

these borderlands, see Jean de Pange, Les Meules de Dieu: France-Allemagne, 
Europe (Paris. Editions Alsatia. 1951). 

1 Previously Western Europe's official collaboration in the scientific field 
had been limited to the establishment of GERN. See pp. 247 fF. infra. 
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1956 and in May the Ministers of the "Six" meeting at Venice, 
decided to draft treaties setting up both "Euratom" and the 
Common Market. The negotiations on both of these, which took 
into account plans for associating Great Britain with Euratom 
through the O.E.E.C. and with the Common Market through 
a plan for a wider "free trade area", were still continuing at 
the beginning of 1957. If the Common Market were to come 
about it then seemed clear that it would, as far as its institutions 
were concerned, be more inter-governmental and less supra- 
national than the Coal and Steel Community. In particular, 
the envisaged "European Commission" would have fewer 
powers and functions than the High Authority of the E.C.S.C., 
and the Council of Ministers more powers and functions than 
the Ministerial Council of the E.C.S.C. The "free trade area" 
would not necessarily require any formal institutional structure, 
but it seemed probable that some kind of body would be needed 
in order to decide whether the governments had fulfilled their 
obligations under it. 

A chronicle of what has been done in the field of intra- 
European institutions (of which fourteen were active in 1956) 
even on this reduced scale is necessary if only to remind us that 
the discussions taking place on this subject at Rome in 1953 or 
at Strasbourg in 1955 were not taking place in a void; the 
participants in such discussions could not but be aware of what 
had gone on and was going on in some cases indeed they had 
been directly involved in some of the activities here chronicled. 1 
Nor was it likely that their opinions would be unaffected by the 
view they took of what had been done, and of the balance of 
success and failure. Finally, it was unlikely that there would be 
much to say that had not already been said in one form or 
another. Almost every conceivable approach to the question of 
European unity had been explored or at least talked about; and 
in consequence it was relatively easy to see how very different 
from each other some of these approaches had been. 

In surveying this crowded decade a number of reflections 
seemed to impose themselves. In the first place, no serious 
advocate of European unity believed that Europe (with the 
Communist-controlled area subtracted from it) was in a posi- 
tion "to] shape its own destinies irrespective of what went on 
elsewhere. On the contrary, just as the emergence of the Com- 
munist threat had been a principal incentive for the Western 

1 On the intra-European organizations, see The European Tearbook (The 
Hague. Vol. i. 1955; Vol. 2. 1956). 
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European governments to seek closert ties with each other, so its 
further development had made it essential to seek an Atlantic 
rather than a European framework for economic, military and 
even political integration; and so again the apparent decline 
in the direct military threat after Stalin's death once more 
altered the entire outlook and even threw doubt upon what 
had been the unquestioned assumptions of the "cold war" 
period. 

The notion popular in some circles at the beginning of the 
period, that Europe could find internal sources of strength that 
would enable it, if once united, to stand outside the clash of the 
two surviving world-powers did not stand up to the test of 
reality. Nor was it only Britain that was affected in its European 
policy by events overseas. The effect upon France, first of the 
war in Indo-China, and then of her growing difficulties in 
North Africa, were only the most striking instances of the way 
in which the great upheavals in Asia and Africa altered the 
attitudes of European countries to the central problems of 
integration. 

In the second place, the expectation that there would be 
general agreement with the thesis which we have already ad- 
vanced that the role of the nation-State as the fundamental 
unit of world politics was played-out, was utterly falsified. His- 
torians and publicists might expound this argument, and the 
general reception of it among intellectuals might vary accord- 
ing to the degree of disgust with which a particular nation 
reviewed its own immediate past, or the degree of pessimism 
with which it regarded its own immediate future. But the idea 
of an utter spiritual and moral bankruptcy, the idea that it was 
an absolute necessity if European culture was to have a new 
lease of life, that it should be upon the basis of a fairly complete 
measure of economic and political integration, this apocalyptic 
view (as it might be called) of the European problem, of which 
Professor Eugen Kogon was the exponent at the Rome Round 
Table, was obviously not in accordance with the general 
atmosphere of the times. 

This refusal to believe that the sovereign State has exhausted 
its utility was by no means confined to the larger States of 
Europe. Fears that, in a European federation, the interests of 
small countries like their own would be neglected were voiced 
at the Rome Round Table by an Irishwoman and a Luxem- 
bourger. Ireland's economic interests had in the past the 
former claimed been subordinated to those of the larger unit 
of which she had then been part. Ireland did not wish this to 
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happen again; she wanted freedom to protect national industries 
so as to make up for her late start in industrialization. This was 
perhaps no more than a curious echo to the fears expressed 
by the representatives of the smaller American States at the 
Philadelphia Constitutional Convention in 1787; but it was not 
unrepresentative of the ordinary man's thinking almost every- 
where. He did not accept the view that his own government's 
powers were inadequate for the demands of the new age; on the 
contrary his major complaint was that they were used insuffi- 
ciently; for it was to his own government that he tended to look 
for the increasing number of services which he had come to 
expect government to perform. And he was sceptical about the 
possibilities of international or supranational bodies performing 
these services as well, or with the same regard to his own re- 
quirements. 

It is significant that the one international body which was 
generally accepted by its members as useful and desirable was 
N.A.T.O. Military alliances had always existed; and it was 
understood that the new conditions of warfare demanded that 
they should be more tightly organized. Security through inter- 
national action was a concept which could easily be grasped, 
even though the notion of an Atlantic Community which was 
declared to underlie the organization remained vague and 
difficult to realize in any recognizable shape. 

In other words, the "European idea" itself proved to have 
limited appeal, and to mean different things to different people. 
Speaking generally, it had in this decade the support of a small 
nucleus of well-known politicians and publicists whose names 
came up again and again in connection with both unofficial 
manifestations of the idea and the institutions that were in fact 
created. It also had the support of perhaps an increasing number 
of those who were derisively called the "technocrats", of whom 
M. Jean Monnet was both the symbol and the exemplar. These 
were persons who thought of the European problem mainly in 
economic terms, were impressed by the waste of resources they 
believed to be inherent in the number of separate units into 
which the economy of non-Soviet Europe was divided, and 
were concerned to remedy this by whatever means came to 
hand. The foreign offices of the European countries (with the 
possible exception of that of Western Germany) were distinctly 
unenthusiastic throughout; and although the European Move- 
ment received at least formal support from nearly all political 
parties, and from quite important sections of the professional 
elites, it was not a mass-movement; and the political parties 
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themselves never put the "creation of Europe" in the forefront 
of their campaigns. Britain differed from the continental 
countries in that it was the party in opposition which tended to 
show the most warmth towards the European cause; though 
this was truer of the Conservative Opposition before 1951 than 
of the Labour Opposition after that date. The European Move- 
ment also claimed to exercise considerable influence among 
young people; but the support of youth for an ideal is some- 
thing which is both easy to elicit and difficult to measure; it is 
particularly hard in the case of people who have no political 
sphere of action open to them (in this case, since they are too 
young to vote) to know how far they feel the need to examine the 
political consequences which should logically follow upon the 
adoption of the principles they profess. In this case, the support 
of youth for the European ideal may perhaps be compared to 
pre-war pacifism; is it more than an expression of impatience 
with the limitations that national frontiers place upon the indi- 
vidual, and of a desire to enlarge one's own personal horizons, 
or does it really mean a readiness to accept the full implications 
of integration? 

Again, it has been shown that it is possible to accept the 
economic and military arguments for greater measures of inte- 
gration but be repelled by any suggestion that this involves 
cultural consequences; cultural values, it has upon occasion 
been argued in defiance of the historical facts to which we 
have drawn attention, are essentially those of the individual and 
the nation, and the attempt to "Europeanize" them is either 
meaningless or sinister. 

In particular, the fact that the leadership in the movement 
towards a much closer integration than that favoured by the 
British or Scandinavian countries was taken, as has been seen, 
by statesmen whose political allegiance reflected the strength 
of their religious convictions was a reason for their handiwork 
to be looked at with a certain suspicion which they themselves 
may not fully have realized, being unaware of the extent to 
which in the history of the predominantly Protestant nations 
the ideals of religious and political liberty to which they attach 
importance are bound up with the severing of their religious 
ties with Rome. This aspect was stressed for Scandinavia 
in particular by a Danish spokesman at the Rome Round 
Table. 

Even within the Europe of the "Six" this religious issue was 
not without its importance. In such a Europe, Protestants 
those of Holland for instance would find themselves a perma- 
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nent minority. While in countries such as France, Italy and 
Belgium where anti-clericalism is still a live political issue the 
suggestion that the movement for European unity was looked 
on with favour by the Catholic hierarchy was bound to trouble 
some possible supporters. 

Furthermore the ideological issue has not been confined to 
the question of whether a European union should have a 
specifically religious connotation or not. The Danish objection 
to this already quoted, was based partly at least on the belief 
widespread in Scandinavia that the Catholic Church is politi- 
cally "reactionary". It was suggested that what Scandinavians 
required of their partners in any such enterprise was adherence 
to their own belief in political democracy. 

Even if this particular objection can be met by pointing to 
the unimpeachably democratic record of some of the leading 
Catholic protagonists of European unity, this is not sufficient. 
For in the case of many Western Europeans the main criterion 
has not been political democracy in the sense of accepting the 
rules of parliamentary government, but adherence to "social- 
ism". Here of course is another of the paradoxes with which the 
path of the student of the European problem is beset. The main 
branch, numerically speaking, of the international socialism of 
the nineteenth century has been captured by twentieth-century 
Communism and is thus at the service of Soviet foreign policy. 
But the lesser branch that of the so-called democratic socialism 
of the British Labour Party and of the socialist parties of the 
other West European countries while clearly internationalist 
in its ultimate doctrine has been, in the countries where it has 
had or could hope for political power Britain and Scandin- 
avia more concerned with seeing that it was not hampered in 
using that power for the carrying out of its own programme at 
least on the national scale than with furthering international 
co-operation. No one could seriously question the fact that one 
of the objections of the British government between 1945 and 
1951 though not of course by any means the only one to 
moving more rapidly in the direction of European integration 
was based on the fear that it would mean subordinating British 
socialist policies to more general requirements, and that in 
particular it would mean placing British socialism in a minority 
in a European community whose political and social tone would 
be set by the frankly capitalist economics of, say, Western 
Germany in the early stages of its recovery. The split between 
Britain and Scandinavia on the one hand and nuclear Europe 
on the other which we have seen running through almost the 
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entire story was thus reinforced by direct ideological consider- 
ations. 

Nor again, as in the case of the religious issue, did their effects 
end here. Just as the Protestants of nuclear Europe fear isola- 
tion, so do its socialists; and the French Socialist party in parti- 
cular has tended to make its acceptance of stages on the Euro- 
pean road dependent upon the attitude of Britain. 

It is not necessary further to press points with which we shall 
inevitably be concerned again in the course of this discussion. 
What seems to emerge is that the differences of approach to the 
general problem have reflected not only genuine disagreements 
about the best way of reaching agreed objectives this could 
in a sense be said of the "federalist" versus "functionalist 3 * 
controversy but also the undoubted fact that a great number 
of those who have been prepared to accept the general idea of 
greater European unity have only been willing to see particular 
measures taken if they did not conflict with some other objec- 
tive, national or ideological, to which they attach more im- 
portance. 

There appears to be some reluctance to admit the existence 
of this state of affairs among that minority for whom the Euro- 
pean objective is so desirable in itself that all other considera- 
tions are for them subordinate. They would like the issue to be 
seen as something outside and above "politics". But to have 
expected this was to expect the impossible, particularly after 
the war-time shock began to lose its effects. After all, if one looks 
at the great example of successful unification to which its 
protagonists for Europe so frequently called attention the 
example of the United States of America it is abundantly 
clear that a primary reason for the success of the Founding 
Fathers of the American Republic was the strength of the 
economic and political interests which would have suffered had 
they failed. It might in the period reviewed be said that the 
trouble about the "good Europeans" was that they were too 
disinterested. 

Given these differences about both ends and means, it is per- 
haps less surprising that no fundamental structural changes 
should have been made than that so much should actually 
have been done to eliminate barriers between the European 
countries and to contribute through international action to their 
greater well-being. It is, however, difficult to assess this work 
just because attitudes differ so much. Those who believe that 
nothing short of the complete merging of national sovereignties 
in a supranational system will suffice tend to be impatient 
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at the mention of concrete performances by bodies such as 
O.E.E.C. or the Council of Europe mere "palliatives" which 
only serve to conceal the diseases from which Europe suffers. 
They may even regret their partial success as taking the wind 
from their own sails; much as a convinced revolutionary might 
deplore the existence of a reforming government because by 
decreasing misery it decreased the discontent upon which he 
relied for success. And even without going to these lengths, it is 
true that we have no acceptable criteria by which to measure 
success or failure; there are no standards of comparison since 
nothing of this kind has been tried before. Even if we stick to 
chronicle, and refrain for the time being from any attempt at 
drawing up a balance, this is easier to do in economic matters 
where statistics can be called to one's aid than in cultural 
matters. It is possible to state that the tariffs or quotas on a 
certain number of goods have been lowered or removed, and 
that ^ trade between the countries concerned is in consequence 
flowing more freely; but to say that so many conferences have 
been held or so many academic exchanges arranged tells us 
much less about the real flow of ideas across national frontiers. 

All we can do at this point is briefly to note what the different 
institutions and organizations have in fact done in the econ- 
omic, social and cultural fields so as to give an idea of the factual 
information that must be taken into account when discussing 
the present situation and future prospects. 1 
^ The O.E.E.C. and E.P.U. have had three main tasks: to 
liberalize first trade and second payments by providing credit 
facilities; and finally to stimulate a general increase in produc- 
tivity. The removal of quantitative restrictions on imports of 
goods on private account has been carried out to a level of 
75% of such imports and the present target of 90% has been 
attained by several countries. The E.P.U. credit facilities were 
very substantial particularly in the early period; and this 
assisted considerably in the restoration of multilateral trade. 
The European Productivity Agency has assisted governments 
with advice, and the provision of training courses; and the 
pledge of the member governments in 1951 to raise Western 
Europe's gross product by 25% in five years was achieved; 
industrial production in 1956 was 50% above the 1938 level 
and agricultural, 30%. 

In as far as the best kind of cultural contacts are those which 
are the fruit of free movement by individuals the success of 

1 For further detail, see Western Co-operation: a reference handbook 
(London. H.M.S.O. for G.O.I. 1956). 
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O.E.E.C. in getting all its members to accept a minimum 
travel allowance under their exchange regulations might be 
regarded as an important contribution in this field also; 
O.E.E.G. has further been responsible in conjunction with the 
Council of Europe for considerable simplification of frontier 
formalities including the abolition of visa requirements between 
all members of the Council. The Council of Europe's recom- 
mendations on the simplification of customs formalities are 
slowly being implemented through the work of a Customs Co- 
operation Council set up in Brussels in 1953 to succeed the 
previous "Study Group for a European Customs Union". 

It is obviously harder to be dogmatic about the more in- 
tangible influence which, as has already been noted, is reputedly 
exercised by O.E.E.C. on the actual policies of the member- 
governments in the economic and fiscal fields. The information 
supplied by the governments to O.E.E.C. does enable the 
organization to get a clear and thorough view of the situation 
in each member-country and in (free) Europe as a whole, and 
its discussions are thereby rendered the more effective. Unlike 
O.E.E.C., the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
has not been much used for co-ordinating national policies; but 
the debates in the Consultative Assembly upon the work of 
O.E.E.G. and other bodies concerned with European economic 
aifairs (some of which it has itself sponsored) are of importance 
in providing some contact between the work of the inter- 
national bureaucracies and the world of politics and informed 
opinion generally. Other economic organizations include the 
European Conference of Ministers of Transport which has 
founded "Eurofima", a joint European company for the 
financing of the purchase of railway rolling-stock and for 
replenishing the pool of European railway trucks; and the 
European Conference on Civil Aviation which has produced an 
agreement on non-scheduled flights. 

The economic achievements of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity in respect of "Little Europe" are striking indeed as far 
as its own scope is concerned. At the end of the five-year 
"transitional" period it will have achieved a "common market", 
permitting a purchaser in any part of the Community to choose 
his supplier of coal and steel in any other part of it. Its activities 
will be discussed in more detail later on. 

Here we may point out that it would be wrong to assume 
that there is anything like a complete separation between the 
work of the E.C.S.C. and that of wider-based organizations. 
Joint meetings have been held for instance between its own 
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Common Assembly and the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe; and there has been direct contact between the 
High Authority and the Council's Economic Affairs Committee. 

On the social side certainly, the need for co-ordination of 
effort is obvious enough. For here the Council of Europe has 
been particularly active partly in succession to "Western 
Union". It has concluded agreements on social security rights 
for * 'member aliens" in other countries, and on social and 
medical assistance. It is working with some success towards a 
European Social Security Code laying down minimum stand- 
ards above the I.L.O. levels, has set up a European Resettle- 
ment Fund to extend loans for the resettlement of refugees and 
migrants from overpopulated countries, concluded a conven- 
tion for the exchange of war-cripples for medical treatment 
(with the possibility of extension to other categories of invalids) 
and granted scholarships to enable medical and para-medical 
personnel to study in other member-countries. 

A field of activity largely pre-empted by the Council of 
Europe as far as Europe itself is concerned is the legal one. 1 
The European Convention on Human Rights of 4 November 
1950 together with the protocol of 20 March 1952 entered into 
force on 3 November 1953 and 18 May 1954 respectively and 
by i February 1956 had received ten ratifications. These give 
to each signatory country an absolute right to demand certain 
standards of democratic behaviour in all the others and set up 
machinery to ensure respect for the Convention. In the case of 
seven signatory countries the right of appeal to this machinery 
extends to individuals. Other conventions deal with the inter- 
national classification of patents and the standardization of 
procedures for applying for patents, and with "establishment", 
that is to say the conferring of greater equality of treatment as 
between nationals of a member-state and aliens from member- 
states residing within its borders. 

Conventions are nearing completion on the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, on extradition, on compulsory third-party 
motor insurance and on inn-keeper's liability. 

The work of European institutions in the field of cultural 
co-operation will concern us later. Here we may note that 
some people feel a certain scepticism about the contribution of 

1 On the following, see the documents and factual information in two 
publications of the Directorate of Information of the Council of Europe: 
The European Convention on Human Rights (Strasbourg, 1952) and European 
Conventions (Strasbourg, 1956); and the book The Council of Europe by A. H. 
Robertson (London. 1956). 
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such cultural activities to the political problem of European 
integration. They are concerned with breaking down cultural 
barriers only where they believe this to be necessary for remov- 
ing obstacles to political action, and within a united Europe 
they would be quite happy to see cultural responsibilities re- 
maining wholly with the individual nations. "If the European 
federal government were to be established/ 5 said M. Schuman 
at Rome, "it should not include a ministry of cultural affairs." 
Others feel that cultural activities do not affect the popular 
consciousness and are of interest only to the elites, in an age when 
decisions are taken by the mass. They fear that in concentrating 
on things of this kind, and even on measures of economic, social 
or legal co-operation at the inter-governmental level, one is 
losing sight of the main objective. For them "making Europe" 
means "federating Europe"; the rest is luxury. 

The issue of federalism is perhaps the most difficult of those 
which confront people concerned with the European problem. 
For one thing, the word itself does not mean the same thing to 
everyone; and there is perhaps a good deal of misunderstanding 
of its implications among those who have had no direct exper- 
ience of federal government in practice. 1 

Continental thinkers would tend, it seems, to consider under 
the heading "federalist" any system which involves common 
action by a number of different States; thus even so loose an 
organization as the Commonwealth is regarded by some con- 
tinental authors as enshrining the federal principle. There is 
also a tendency to stress the connection between the idea of 
federation as a solution to the problem of the relations between 
nations or other large-scale political communities, and the idea 
of the decentralization of power within them, and of local 
autonomy in the broadest sense. 

British thinking on the subject begins (and perhaps too often 
ends) with a consideration of the "classical" federations; three 
of these, significantly enough, are in the English-speaking 
world, and only one, Switzerland, in Europe. 2 It is much in- 
fluenced by study of the principal contemporary commentary 
on the American Constitution, the Federalist papers. 3 It is even 
more affected, however, by the knowledge of the extent to which 
federal structures have tended to give way to a great degree of 

1 See Max Beloff, "The 'Federal Solution' in its application to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa" in Political Studies (Vol. I. No. 2. June 1953). 

2 See K. C. Wheare, Federal Government (London. 1946). 

3 See The Federalist, ed. Max Beloff (Oxford. Blackwell. 1948), and // 
Federalist^ ed. G. Ambrosini (Pisa. Nistri-Lischi. 1955). 
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centralization in proportion as the range of modern government 
has increased. 1 

For those with an Anglo-Saxon background, federalism is 
thus a principle of governmental organization which can be 
defined fairly closely,, and which may or may not be appro- 
priate in particular circumstances. It is a different principle of 
organization from that of a multiplicity of sovereign States; 
and the two principles are incapable of being combined. The 
members of a federation cannot themselves be sovereign; 
although a federation may be and normally has been sovereign 
in relation to other States whether federally organized or not. 
The word "confederation" also in vogue on the continent 
means to them the situation of the American States in the period 
before the Constitution, 

Outside both these schools of thought., though naturally 
leaning more towards the former, are those who might be des- 
cribed as having a mystical attitude towards federation, those 
who believe, that is, that in some sense at least in Europe 
federalism is the primal form of political and social organization, 
antedating the birth of nations or the rise of the modern State. 
It is of course true that the nation-State as Europe has known 
it in the last century and a half is in some respects a novelty, 
and that other forms of political organization existed in Europe 
in earlier centuries; but there seems to be no advantage to be 
derived from using the word "federal 33 to describe these forms. 
It is indeed generally agreed by continental as well as Anglo- 
Saxon students of the subject, that in Europe the idea of 
federalism in its modern sense came into existence, and neces- 
sarily so, after and not before the growth of national self- 
consciousness. 

There is agreement in both camps upon two essentials of 
federalism: that there should be a central government superior 
in powers to the component units which should themselves be 
legally on a par with each other, and that the federal authority 
and the unit governments should each have an appropriate 
sphere of competence within which it can exercise its powers 
unhampered. Where the two sides would appear to differ would 
be in their estimation of the consequences entailed in such a 
division of powers on any practicable scale; in particular, 
the strict definition of federalism would certainly preclude the 
units of a federation from entering into any international 
relationships except of the most local variety such as the Swiss 

1 See A. H. Birch, Federalism, Finance and Social Legislation (Oxford. 1955); 
William S. Livingston, Federalism and Constitutional Change (Oxford. 1956). 
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Cantons may have. A member of a federation could not simul- 
taneously be a member of another system having any supra- 
national features. 

It may be that there is a genuine complication here in the 
preference for using terms other than "federation" shown by 
authorities like Dr. Van Kleffens and M. Schuman with refer- 
ence to the European Community they hope to see created. 
They prefer to talk of "integration", and to argue that this need 
not be incompatible with national sovereignty which clearly 
cannot exist within anything that can properly be called a 
federation. Integration, they say, can be achieved through the 
operation of the "supranational" principle. "The [European] 
Community", declared M. Schuman at Rome in 1953, "should 
be conceived on the supranational principle, a principle entirely 
different from the international principle." The essential thing 
about supranational institutions was, it appeared, that they 
should be set up in such a way as to create a common will 
separate from that of the participating members, and conse- 
quently to make possible the evolution of a common policy not 
subject to their individual vetoes as was the case with purely 
international organizations. On the other hand, since like the 
Coal and Steel Community they had only a limited competence, 
and since the treaty setting up such organizations would fix 
methods for preventing an extension of their competence, and 
might (like the Coal and Steel Community) fix a limited dur- 
ation for their existence in the first instance (in this case fifty 
years), such institutions were not federal in the ordinary sense. 
This seems to be the core of the "supranational" case; and it was 
hoped, as we saw when dealing with this in another context 
(that of "functionalism" versus "federalism"), that by the 
accretion of further institutions of this kind, of which E.D.C. 
would have been one, an "integrated" Europe would eventu- 
ally come about. And at this point presumably the reluctance 
to talk about "federation" would have been overcome; for the 
essential idea of the Schuman Plan in the words of the French 
government's communique of 9 May 1950 had been "to build 
the first concrete foundation of the European federation [sic]" 
which was "indispensable to the preservation of peace". 1 

One of the difficulties about assessing the validity of the 
claims made on behalf of the "supranational system" which 
M. Schuman described as "the essential framework of the 
Europe of the future" is the question that exists in people's 

1 Anglo-French Discussions regarding French proposals for the Western European 
Coal, Iron and Steel Industries, May-June 1950 (Gmd. 7970). p. 4. 
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minds, and that was expressed two-and-a-half years later at the 
Strasbourg discussions, as to whether the prototype itself, the 
Goal and Steel Community, was genuinely supranational. It 
was argued that although it looked supranational because of 
the powers given to the High Authority which was not bound 
by an unanimity rule, the governments in fact retained a con- 
cealed veto. This arose inevitably, it was said, out of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Goal and Steel Community was 
created. The French had seen in it an extension of their own 
ideas of planning; while the Germans had seen it as a method of 
"Europeanizing" the liberal economy to which they had pinned 
their faith in the post-war period. This made it inevitable that 
there should be inter-governmental compromises if the machin- 
ery were to function. 

It is possible that this objection, however true in this parti- 
cular instance, might be misleading, if it obliterated what is, at 
least politically, felt to be a major difference between the form 
of organization adopted by the Goal and Steel Community, and 
organizations which rely wholly on national sovereignty, and 
on national power to make joint decisions effective, such as 
O.E.E.C. and the Council of Europe. At any rate the countries, 
notably Britain, which had objected to what they regarded as 
a loss of sovereignty, that is of the ultimate control over their 
own resources, inherent in the Goal and Steel Community, 
have produced the same kind of objections to "Euratom", and 
expressed a strong preference for inter-European collaboration 
in the atomic field to be carried on through O.E.E.C. 

Furthermore, the proposals for the abortive European 
Political Community indicated an expectation that by follow- 
ing the "supranational" trend one would relatively soon arrive 
at something bordering upon classical federalism. It is true that 
the proposed functions of the Political Community were in the 
first instance to be limited to two subjects the creation of a 
common market and the co-ordination of foreign policy but 
it must be remembered that it was assumed that the E.D.C. 
would have established a common military structure, and that 
the Goal and Steel Community would remain in being. The 
powers which would be devolved upon supranational institu- 
tions were thus very considerable and in addition the original 
draft treaty talked of the Community being indissoluble; 
though in the Constitutional Commission's report of 8 March 
1 954, the possibility of a fifty-year time-limit was envisaged. 
The Parliament of the Community was to have the typically 
federal structure one house directly elected by the peoples 
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of the several countries in proportion to their respective popu- 
lations, and the other elected by the Parliaments either with 
some element of weighting to allow for the different size of the 
units concerned, or as in the U.S. Senate with each having 
equal representation. A Council of Ministers was to exist as 
well as the Community's own Executive; but its role where the 
supranational functions of the Community were concerned was 
to be very limited. 

The significant thing here is the reluctance of the Consti- 
tutional Commission to decide whether or not this was a 
federation they were proposing, whether or not they thought 
that countries who accepted the obligations of E.C.S.C., 
E.D.C. and E.P.C. could still claim to function as sovereign 
members of the family of nations. The language they used was 
not designed to enlighten the inquirer on this point. The original 
draft treaty talked of "a European community of a supra- 
national character . . . founded on the union of peoples and of 
States, respect for their personality and the equality of rights 
and obligations'. The report of March 1954 talked of setting up 
a "Community of Sovereign States which, in the interests of 
all, shall exercise supranational functions defined by treaties 
already in force or which might arise out of future treaties". 
Whether the ambiguity was wilful and intended to allay the 
fears of those who would feel bound to oppose a formal abro- 
gation of national sovereignty, or whether it represented a 
genuine confusion in the minds of persons exploring an unknown 
terrain, it is not possible to say. There may have been some- 
thing of both involved. What is clear is that the problem of 
whether or not to federate could not be got round simply by 
refusing to use the word. On the other hand, the idea involved 
is important enough to warrant further examination. 

There are two methods by which one might try to clear up 
this issue. In the first place, one could return to the classical 
argument for federation, and proceed from it to an assertion 
that under modern conditions, the scope of government is so 
wide and the functions it exercises so interdependent that it is 
inconceivable that a working system could be set up in which 
military policy, foreign policy and essential parts of commercial 
policy as well as authority in the field of coal and steel produc- 
tion were on one side of the line, while such things as general 
fiscal, economic and social policy were on the other. The only 
result would be to create political and administrative confusion 
and even possibly a twilight zone in which neither the new 
supranational nor the old State authorities could function 
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effectively. This in turn would damage confidence and morale 
among the peoples, and so create precisely those conditions 
which it was the purpose of the new system to eradicate or 
avert. 

Criticism along these lines would not confine itself to purely 
constitutional or administrative difficulties. It would point out 
that the questions about where sovereignty lay were only 
incidental to a much deeper one. The authority of the modern 
democratic State had normally derived from the general 
acceptance of the fact that it embodied the will of the nation, 
and from the feeling on the part of the ordinary citizen that he 
was part of the nation, and that in accepting the authority of 
the State he was demonstrating his loyalty to the national 
community to which he belonged. Now he was being asked to 
accept, in a series of matters of the first importance, decisions 
taken by a body deriving its authority from some other source. 
What was this source? If it was a question of delegation from 
the existing sovereign States, then surely they must retain the 
final word, and you have not a new government but simply one 
more international (rather than supranational) institution. If, 
on the other hand, obedience to this new authority was de- 
manded in virtue of the citizen's membership in a new com- 
munity, that of Europe, then how was this to be reconciled with 
it "being founded on a respect for the personality of peoples 
and States 9 '? How could such a community be a community 
of "sovereign States"? 

M. Schuman's answer at Rome to this fundamental question 
was that this problem the problem of allegiance was one only 
to those who were unfamiliar with life under a federal system: 
In federal countries, he declared, "the necessary accommoda- 
tion between the authority of two governments had easily been 
made". But this was perhaps to miss the point. For there has 
been no question in any of the federal countries in normal 
times as to what national community its citizens belong to. 
Australian nationality does not mean less, to those who hold it, 
than Swedish nationality just because Australia is a federal 
State and Sweden a unitary one. Where within a federal State 
you get a separate sense of nationality developing, so strong that 
the federal arrangements appear inadequate to satisfy it, the 
federal system itself must inevitably collapse as that of the 
United States did in the period between 1850 and 1860. In 
other words, those who take the classical federalist line must 
argue in the end that if the real responsibility for the principal 
functions of government is to be taken over by supranational 
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institutions, then those who set them up must assume that the 
conditions exist for creating a political community which will 
receive the primary allegiance of its citizens. The citizens in the 
area covered must, they would say, be able to think politically 
as Europeans, without looking at European issues from particu- 
lar national angles. The Parliament of such a Community must 
in their view be the real focus of its political life as are the 
national parliaments of all the federations; a post in the Com- 
munity's Executive must rank higher than a national premier- 
ship. If you try to apply federal machinery where these psycho- 
logical conditions do not exist, as Britain tried to apply it to the 
Indian sub-continent in the final stages of her rule there, the 
thing will inevitably break apart in your hands. 

More encouragement can perhaps be drawn from the Swiss 
example, always remembering that Switzerland is a law to 
itself. In the Swiss case, the restoration of the old Confeder- 
ation after the revolutionary interlude did not satisfy the feeling 
of nationality that had grown up in the preceding period. As a 
result of this there was a movement towards producing a genu- 
inely federal structure in which the Cantons, without losing 
their individuality, would nevertheless place real powers in 
the hands of a central authority. Despite the opposition of the 
more conservatively minded Cantons, culminating in the 
Sonderbund War of 1847, the reforming party were victorious 
and the new Swiss Constitution adopted in 1848, which is still 
the basis of Swiss political life, received almost overwhelming 
support. Subsequently Switzerland, like other federations, has 
seen its constitutional structure modified to meet the greater 
demands made upon a central authority by contemporary 
conditions. Nevertheless the balance between the feeling of 
Swiss nationality, which was at the root of the reform move- 
ment, and the devotion to the Canton was retained. A Swiss 
may therefore legitimately argue that he is a better Swiss for 
being at the same time a devoted member of his own particular 
Canton and although Switzerland throughout the process has 
had the enormous and unusual advantage of its linguistic and 
religious divisions^ not coinciding, its success in maintaining a 
balance between its constituent parts certainly deserves inten- 
sive study. 

The supranational solution has also had to face an assault 
from quite a different quarter. It is quite possible to argue that 
by insisting upon federal or supranational systems one is un- 
necessarily arousing opposition. For the opposition is obliged, 
by this, to defend a theoretical position the sanctity of national 
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sovereignty which has in fact no contemporary meaning. M. 
Schuman was on firm ground when he pointed out at Rome 
that treaties which did not purport to set up supranational in- 
stitutions the North Atlantic Pact for instance in effect made 
nonsense of the sovereignty of their members. The parties to it 

had set up a supreme command which possessed powers far 
more extensive than the national commands of the members. 
The military budgets of the Member States were jointly 
established and national parliaments were in practice able 
to do no more than record the decisions taken in respect of 
military expenditure by an international organization. In 
this whole sphere the veto was purely theoretical. Nor did the 
Member States of N.A.T.O. have any independence in 
strategy since the joint strategy was fixed by the Standing 
Group in Washington. 

It could be argued that there was something of an exaggeration 
here in the fact that M. Schuman did not distinguish between 
the role of the U.S.A. and that of the other members of 
N.A.T.O. So long as the U.S.A. retained its strategic bomber 
force under its own command, and so long as its expenditure 
under N.A.T.O. was something that could well be fitted into 
a general defence budget of wider scope. It was hard to claim 
that the U.S.A. had lost its sovereignty in any very serious 
sense; though no doubt any country with allies, even when it is 
much more powerful than they are, is less free than when it 
stands alone. On the other hand, M. Schuman could have 
strengthened his case by referring to O.E.E.G., in relation to 
which it could also be argued that on major issues national 
parliaments merely ratify decisions already taken in inter- 
national committees. 

If one follows this line of reasoning, one comes to the situation 
in which national sovereignty is certainly for all Powers but 
the greatest something of an illusion. Governments have the 
power to command allegiance and exact obedience; but the 
purposes for which they do it are not necessarily and wholly 
those that they themselves have chosen. The modern network 
of international institutions, whether or not they call themselves 
anything more than that, is adapting the practice of govern- 
ments to the realities of international interdependence. If this 
works well, why get involved in what are purely verbal con- 
troversies? If Europe can be built through existing governments 
what is the sense of trying to reduce their status with the vast 
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psychological unsettlement that such a process must inevitably 
entail? * 7 

These two lines of attack are either mutually contradictory, 
or supplement one another, according as to whether one in the 
end opts for federalism and all that it entails, or accepts the 
prospect of the further intermeshing of the affairs of nominally 
sovereign States with all its own difficulties and problems. 

Different nations also have different attitudes to the problem 
of European unity. The German desire for reunification was 
bound to exercise a direct effect upon German policy, and to 
make it difficult for any German statesman not to view questions 
arising for decision according as to whether particular solutions 
were more or less likely to lead to the achievement of this 
objective. Some might argue that a "European 55 (or for that 
matter an "Atlantic") policy would assist in bringing about 
reunification; others that it would make the chances worse. 

Nor was it only the problems of the immediate present that 
made their effects felt. It was natural that countries should look 
with suspicion at suggestions that they should bind themselves 
indissolubly to others with which they had frequently been at 
war in the past, and should be reluctant to close the door 
against Closer relations with former allies, however hostile the 
war of ideologies seemed to be making them for the moment. 
The partisans of integration may sometimes have under- 
estimated the durability of popular memories and over- 
estimated people's ability to make a clean break with the 
passions and arguments of the past. Again, there is the factor 
of remoteness. The countries which had suffered foreign occu- 
pation and seen the everyday current of their national life 
interrupted were in a more receptive state than their more 
fortunate neighbours. In the same way, those remoter from 
the centres of Communist military strength were less convinced 
of the absolute need of putting its menace in the forefront of 
all their thinking. A country like Turkey which felt itself 
directly exposed throughout the "cold war" period, was bound 
to regard these things as much more immediate and concrete 
than they were felt to be in Western Europe. 

More striking still were the differences that arose out of 
Europe's multiple contacts with other continents. If one looks 
at the history of what used to be called "the expansion of 

1 See Max Beloff, "Problems of International Government" in Tear Book 
of World Affairs, 1954 (London. 1954); Foreign Policy and the Democratic 
Process (Baltimore. 1955). Chap. IV.: "The New Dimensions of Foreign 
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Europe", there are elements in it which testify to its forming 
part of the history of Europe considered as a whole, from the 
time when an Italian in the service of the Spaniards discovered 
a new world to be named after another Italian. The mathe- 
matical and cartographical achievements of the fifteenth and 
subsequent centuries cannot be pre-empted by any one nation. 
But the actual explorations that were carried out, the imposition 
of political authority in this or that part of the overseas world, 
and the channels of commerce set up even if in the end they 
flowed into common pools were the results of enterprise and 
planning conducted on the whole within the framework of the 
separate nation-States and devoted primarily to their individual 
aggrandizement. 

Indeed the history of this expansion from the time of the first 
clashes in America between Spaniards, Portuguese, French 
and British, or in South-East Asia between Portuguese, British 
and Dutch,, is one of conflict often continuing even when the 
home countries were nominally at peace with each other. The 
"partition 55 of Africa in the late nineteenth century was no 
different in principle even if overt war was avoided. Nor was 
this the purely accidental result of existing rivalries. The direc- 
tion that overseas expansion took, the actual form of coloniza- 
tion and the methods of securing the new territories were all 
closely bound up with the geographical position, the social 
structure and mental outlook of the several European nations. 
A French historian has recently drawn attention to the French 
preference for inland settlement against the British predilection 
for retaining control of the ports and strategic coastlines, and 
has shown the effects that this has had on the map of very- 
different parts of the world. 1 The different degrees of symbiosis 
that European colonizing peoples have achieved with the 
indigenous peoples with whom they have come into contact 
help to remind the historian of the dangers of talking about 
European expansion as though it were a single movement with 
defined and recognizable characteristics at all times and in all 
places. All the powers of Western and Central Europe have had 
a part in the process; and the Russians too have been colonizers 
on a grand scale in the course of their overland expansion in 
Asia. But there has been and is no identity of experience or 
outlook. 

All this is equally true where it is a question of the effect of 
these experiences on Europe itself. Most of the countries we are 

1 Charles Moraze, Les Frangais et la RepuUiqw (Paris. Armand Colin. 
1956). 
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dealing with have important links of interest and sentiment with 
the world overseas. Leaving aside the special case of Britain, the 
centre of a world-system, to which we shall return, it would be 
quite impossible to understand France without taking into 
account the overseas extensions of French power and cultural 
influence or without remembering that it was largely from 
non-metropolitan France that there were gathered the forces 
that were her contribution to her own and Europe's eventual 
liberation from the Nazi yoke. Again, the position of Belgium 
is not comprehensible unless we remember the importance that 
the possession of the Congo and its uranium now gives her; nor 
can we assess the outlook and problems of contemporary 
Holland unless we take into account what the loss of her three- 
hundred-year-old empire in Indonesia implies for her people. 
Italy again is a country so many of whose sons have settled over- 
seas that, although hardly any of them now live under her own 
flag, her interests cannot be thought of as being wholly Euro- 
pean or even as being confined to the Mediterranean, 

These connections with distant lands, many of them of long 
duration, have had a continuous effect upon the civilization of 
the home countries contributing to their diet and clothing, to 
their languages and literatures, and above all ,to the pattern of 
life of many of their people who in the services and the churches, 
in the professions or in commerce have sought to make a living 
or to express their personalities by work (and often by sacrifice) 
far away from Europe. How much poorer European history 
would be if their careers were excluded from our historical 
memories! How much poorer perhaps the world would have 
been without them! If Europe chooses it can still come to regard 
all this as part of a single story; but it seems, alas, that on the 
whole it is the individual nation that cares for the record. 

Much European opinion in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury indeed, affected by the wave of revolt against political 
control by European powers that has swept most of Asia and 
Africa, has tended to be that of which Professor Toynbee has 
made himself the best-known exponent. It is a mood of what 
can best perhaps be described as European defeatism. Professor 
Toynbee seems to hold that all the previous relationships be- 
tween Europe and overseas peoples have been the product of 
European aggressiveness, and of Europeans' lust for conquest and 
exploitation. The repudiation of their rule is thus amply justified. 

We shall have [he told the Rome Round Table] to give up 
the remnants of our former empires over non-European 
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peoples, as Britain has already given up her empire in India 
and the Netherlands hers in Indonesia. If we do not give up 
the rest of these empires voluntarily, we shall be expelled by 
force, sooner or later. And if we wait until we are ignoinini- 
ously expelled by force, we shall be branded permanently in 
the eyes of the rest of the human race, as defeated but 
impenitent c 'imperialists". 

If, however, Europeans give up their remaining authority 
voluntarily, they can in Professor Toynbee's view "redress the 
loss of [their] former material power in the world by winning 
a new moral influence". Professor Toynbee here calls attention 
to the fact that Sweden and the Netherlands which were Great 
Powers in the seventeenth century still stand as high in people's 
estimation today, even though they are no longer Great 
Powers. Leaving aside the point that the Netherlands if no 
longer a great European Power was until yesterday a great 
imperial power, and may have owed some of her undoubted 
influence to that fact, this view that Europe's aim should be to 
make c 'herself into a model community, to which the rest of 
the world will look voluntarily for inspiration" may be much too 
simple; as indeed both M. Schuman and Dr. Van Kleffens sug- 
gested when it was propounded by Professor Toynbee at Rome. 

For one thing, it is not clear that when Western European 
countries remove their authority the countries which they have 
formerly controlled will everywhere be allowed to follow 
"Europe's" example even if they choose to do so. The Com- 
munist Powers have none of Professor Toynbee's scruples 
about the use of force to impose the pattern of civilization they 
prefer, and rely on the ambiguities of Marxist terminology and 
widespread ignorance of their own outlook and manner of 
doing things to obviate the charge of imperialism to which 
Professor Toynbee is so desirous of having his countrymen and 
their neighbours plead guilty. Or else the problem of the 
general defence of the world against Communism will confront 
the Americans directly with the painful choice between either 
abandoning important areas to the ideological enemy, or taking 
over political responsibilities themselves a task for which 
neither their traditional and deep-rooted anti-colonialism nor 
their experience and governmental habits would seem especially 
to fit them. 

Furthermore, from the historian's point of view, the whole 
of this idea of a "moral example" to be drawn from Europe 
would seem vague and ill-considered. Communities do not 
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imitate each other's moral virtues but at most try to discover 
what techniques that others have made use of will best serve 
their own purposes. If Communism wins the struggle for the 
minds of the "uncommitted" it will be because they have de- 
cided that its economic techniques (coupled with the help the 
already Communist countries can offer) present them with the 
swiftest path to rapid economic growth. Where such countries 
prefer to emulate Western European models it is usually again 
for quite practical reasons, and because their own systems of 
government have grown naturally out of those of the former 
imperial powers. When Pakistan or Ghana send civil servants 
for training in Oxford it is because their administration is 
of necessity modelled on the Indian Civil or Colonial services 
of the British Crown. Indeed the possibility of rapidly adapt- 
ing such models to their own use may be the only alterna- 
tive to anarchy followed by local despotism (where Com- 
munism is too far off to profit) which is always a likely outcome 
where a people unprepared for self-government attains inde- 
pendence too rapidly. Only the ignorant and the prejudiced 
believe that the backwardness of the backward countries is 
entirely the fruit of foreign exploitation. Indeed the ability to 
build up independent political entities in much of Asia and 
Africa rests on the viability of the nation-State as a political 
unit in these regions; and the idea of the nation itself is a 
contribution of Europe and of European ideas. 

This is a question of the duties of European States in the 
light of the general world situation, of the grave problems 
imposed by technological change, and of the awakening to its 
significance of new sectors of the world's population. There is 
the quite separate question as to whether the European coun- 
tries themselves gain or lose from the economic point of view 
by the retention of political control overseas. Here there was 
in the Strasbourg discussions of the study-group an unresolved 
difference of view between two of the professional economists 
present. On the one hand it was urged that the cost of maintain- 
ing colonial rule in overseas areas where political unrest was 
certain to be endemic in the future was so great that only where 
some particularly vital raw material was in question the 
Belgian Congo and (belatedly) Malaya were examples would 
the metropolitan country not be better off by the total abandon- 
ment of political control. The colonial products that were re- 
quired could for the most part be bought in the ordinary course 
of trade. On the other hand, the oil of the Middle East was so 
vital to Europe that if there were any doubt as to its accessi- 
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bility on commercial terms the European powers would have 
to assure themselves of the political positions required to make 
certain of getting it; we could not foresee in March 1956 what 
this was going to involve. 

A strong advocate of European economic integration argued 
that such a Europe would find it much easier to achieve via- 
bility at an acceptable standard of living if it continued to have 
the control of overseas territories. Britain with its "sterling 
area" understood the benefits that it derived from "imperial 
preference" and France was very dependent on the contribu- 
tion which her overseas territories made to her economy. On 
the other side it was questioned whether French returns on in- 
vestment in French territories overseas made up for France's large 
debit balance on visible trade, and her expenditure on services 
for them, even when their own taxes were taken into account. 

There appears to be no accepted statistical answer to what 
both economists admitted was a question of fact. But it is clear 
that countries which still have control of overseas territories do 
regard them as of economic value. This is important in another 
context. It is clear that most if not all such territories require 
heavy capital investment on a scale which the metropolitan 
country may have difficulty in meeting. It is not surprising 
then that there should from time to time have been discussions 
as to the possibility of doing some of this investment as a joint 
European enterprise. There are obvious differences of opinion 
as to the comparative advantages and disadvantages of such 
schemes, particularly where one takes into account the voices 
of industries of countries with colonial territories, who are 
fearful of inroads upon their hitherto protected markets. 

Nevertheless the importance of securing sufficient capital 
was sufficiently obvious to the governments concerned for both 
France and Belgium to advance the plea, during the negotia- 
tions for the Common Market, that its institutions should 
provide for the channelling of investments into their colonial 
territories from the countries concerned. 

Such discussions have of course to take account of the con- 
temporary political developments, in Africa in particular. At 
the beginning there was a certain degree of ignorant idealism 
prevalent, particularly among people without practical ex- 
perience in this field. For instance, the Council of Europe in 
December 1950 discussed a plan whereby, in concern with 
African "representatives", it might take the initiative in bring- 
ing about the immediate creation of an independent African 
federation. Greater realism developed subsequently and a more 
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modest investigation was set on foot in conjunction with 
African leaders from some of the principal territories in ques- 
tion., directed to seeing to what extent the interposition of some 
form of intra-European institution might enable assistance to 
be given with technical and economic development that should 
be free from what was widely held to be the stigma of "colon- 
ialism". Whatever the practical results of such tentative moves 
might turn out to be, it was obvious that the direct confronta- 
tion of those working for a new Europe and those working for 
a new Africa should be of mutual profit. 

There is obviously room for co-operation between European 
countries with overseas territories., whether on the technical 
level as in the Committee on Technical Co-operation in Africa 
south of the Sahara, in economic matters and even on the 
political side. For there can be no doubt but that what one 
country does in the direction of giving independence or greater 
self-government to colonial territories is bound to have immedi- 
ate repercussions on the situation in other countries' depen- 
dencies. 

There is finally the great human problem of this age of 
retreat from Empire the fate of those Europeans who live as 
minorities among peoples for whom political independence is 
clearly on the way. The outstanding case is that of the French 
(and other Europeans) in what was French North Africa. But 
there are others such as that of the British in East and Central 
Africa. A long-term solution enabling them or the bulk of them 
to remain in their homes under the changed conditions is some- 
thing which can only be reached on the spot; but for those who 
may have to withdraw some European assistance in resettle- 
ment may be required. At any rate it would be wrong for 
Europe as a whole to regard itself as disinterested in their fate 
anti-imperialism has its moral blind spots too. 

Some people [said M. Spaak, in a lecture given in London 
in 1950] talk of uniting continental Europe without Great 
Britain. If Great Britain remained outside, the Scandinavian 
States would do the same, and probably the Benelux coun- 
tries also; it would mean that the union of Europe would 
amount to a triple alliance between Italy, France and 
Germany. I am absolutely opposed to this idea. Such an 
alliance could not be considered as representative of Europe, 
it would be a caricature of Europe, a dangerous triple 
alliance, an unbalanced fraction of the whole. 1 
1 P.-H. Spaak, Strasbourg; The Second Tear (London. O.U.P. 1952). p. 24. 
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The relations of Britain to the institution of "Nuclear" 
Europe, as well as to those organizations in which she has taken 
part Western European Union and the Council of Europe 
remains crucial. If we are to understand the whole complex of 
problems involved in the organization of Europe' whether for 
political, military or economic purposes, we must look at it 
from this rather specialized point of view. 1 

On the cultural side there is no need for any special treat- 
ment. The particular characteristics that have marked the 
British contribution to this or that aspect of European culture 
are no more pronounced than in the case of the contributions 
of other important peoples. What is true of the past is equally 
true of the present. Great Britain has played its full part in all 
the attempts that have been made to increase the flow of 
scholars, books and works of art between the different European 
countries and in the various institutions set up for this purpose 
whether through Western European Union, the Council of 
Europe, or privately. Its Universities, besides other services to 
the idea of universality, have provided permanent homes for 
European scholars driven from their countries of origin by 
totalitarian regimes. 

If Britain occasionally seems to be lagging behind in some 
aspects of European cultural activities, there are two things 
which go far to explain it. In the first place, there is the fact 
that Britain is the only European country with no State system 
of higher education; all her universities are private and conse- 
quently autonomous. They cannot therefore be bound by con- 
ventions concluded between governments in the same way as 
the Universities of countries where they are controlled by a 
government department and where professors are civil servants. 
Even at the secondary level a more important part is played by 

1 One major difficulty here is the relatively inadequate appreciation 
among many Europeans of the nature and functioning of the Common- 
wealth. A French attempt to look at the Commonwealth aspect of Britain's 
reluctance to enter a European federation is Yves G. Brissonniere, Common- 
wealth d'Abord (Paris. Domat Montchrestien. n.d. ? 1955). The author's solu- 
tion, a form of "external association", rests however on a misunderstanding 
of the relations between Great Britain and Ireland both during the period 
of this association and subsequently. Although the freedom of movement 
between the two countries and the fact that the citizens of each are not 
treated as aliens by the other is very important 3 Ireland's absence from the 
whole machinery of inter-Commonwealth consultation renders her poli- 
tically further removed from Great Britain than either the other Common- 
wealth countries or Britain's partners in N.A.T.O. or Western European 
Union. Her economic links with Great Britain are at present closer than 
those of other O.E.E.G. members. 
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private institutions than is usually the case on the continent. 
The second point relates to the notorious reluctance of the 
British government to use public funds in order to assist the 
promotion of certain kinds of cultural activity, notably inter- 
national congresses. Thus it is true that a congress of learned 
societies or something similar meeting In Britain will receive 
less lavish hospitality than would be the case in some other 
countries. But this represents less a lack of interest in inter- 
national, or in this case intra-European cultural co-operation, 
than a particular view of how government money may appro- 
priately and usefully be spent. 

The peculiarities of Britain's position are political and econ- 
omic. A generation or so ago it would have been necessary to 
add the military sphere to these two. Britain derived from her 
unique geographical position her whole attitude to European 
affairs, her view that it was her role to keep the balance even 
between contending blocs and to limit her direct intervention 
to the cases when a single Power threatened to dominate the 
Continent. The tendency of the last fifty years or more has 
been in the other direction. Successive developments in military 
technique have made the idea of an island fortress, linked by 
sea-power to a series of other island (or quasi-island) fortresses, 
and adequately defended by the narrow seas against any land- 
Power almost wholly irrelevant as far as serious strategic think- 
ing is concerned. It is not clear that the full truth about the new 
situation has fully penetrated the public mind. The fact that 
Hitler's projected invasion of Britain did not take place may 
have helped to consolidate the old complacency. On the other 
hand, there was the counter-effect of the damage done to 
London by the V-i and V-2 weapons in the final stages of the 
war in Europe. Not the most insular Englishman could now 
regard with equanimity the prospect of "the Russians at 
Calais". 

The whole course of Britain's policy in regard to Europe in 
the post-war years provides ample proof of the assertion that 
the defence of Britain cannot in any respect be separated from 
the defence of Western Europe. It is on the military side that 
British participation in European co-operation culminating 
in the London and Paris agreements of 1954 has been most 
consistent. It is not going too far to say that Britain's only 
reservations here, which derive from the necessity of keeping 
forces to deal with threats to her vital interests in other parts 
of the world, are not different from those of any other Power 
with extra-European interests or obligations. France's denuding 
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of her forces under N.A.T.O. command for the sake of North 
Africa in 1955-7 provides an exact parallel to the kind of thing 
that Britain might have to do in certain circumstances. 

On the political side, however, there is clearly a difference 
which in turn arises from two causes, both already touched 
upon. There is a belief that the undiluted sovereignty of the 
British Parliament is a precondition of the successful carrying 
through of the internal transformation of the country into a 

welfare state and of the Empire into a free Commonwealth 

objectives to which the whole country in different degrees is 
now utterly committed. There is furthermore the belief that 
Britain could not function as the leading member of the 
Commonwealth if her own government were not as independent 
a member of the Commonwealth family as any other. The 
Commonwealth politically speaking is a system by which 
free nations engage in a regular interchange of information and 
views with a view to enabling each of its members to frame its 
own policy with the fullest possible knowledge of their likely 
reactions upon the other members. Since the ties of allegiance 
to the Crown or of race are no longer relevant where all the 
members are concerned, and since the language tie may 
weaken as the Asian members adopt their vernaculars as 
official languages, the accent is bound to be more and more 
upon the services they can render each other. A principal link 
will continue to be the technical, administrative and educa- 
tional expertise with which the older members and Britain 
foremostcan assist the others. In the light of these facts, it is 
not surprising that British governments have been unwilling to 
contemplate the possibility of the individuality of Britain being 
submerged in a wider European unity. Could a member of a 
federation even of a federation of the loosest kind conceivable 
under modern conditions act as the cornerstone of quite a 
separate association like the Commonwealth? M. Spaak said, 
on the occasion already referred to, that no 

politician of any standing on the Continent of Europe would 
think of putting the problem in such terms or of saying to 
Great Britain: "We ask you to choose between Europe and 
the Commonwealth" . . . because we know that if we put 
Great Britain in such a dilemma she would choose the 
Commonwealth and because, in all conscience, none of us 
could blame her for doing so. 1 

But in fact where the federalist goal is postulated as the ultimate 
1 P.-H. Spaak, Strasbourg: The Second Tear. p. 15. 
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one for Europe as for instance in the foundation of the Goal 
and Steel Community that is precisely the dilemma that 
seems to appear. The British cannot envisage London reduced 
in internal political affairs to the role of Quebec or Albany and 
yet remaining the focal point of the Commonwealth system. 

On the economic side, the Commonwealth aspect again 
plays its part even though the sterling area is not itself identi- 
cal with the Commonwealth. But here the Commonwealth is 
not the only factor that helps to give Britain a different stand- 
point. Geography makes Britain less concerned with certain 
aspects of integration in the fields of transport and electric 
power for instance. Again the British government has taken the 
view that its start in the production of atomic energy makes it 
possible for it to push ahead without subordinating its further 
development to an international authority; though not all 
expert opinion is in agreement with it on this point. More im- 
portant than any particular aspect here is perhaps the fact that 
the argument to which the advocates of European integration 
on economic grounds have attached the most importance 
namely the view that the individual European States are too 
small to be effective economic units has never had much of an 
echo in Britain there, after all, are Sweden and Switzerland 
managing to prosper despite very much smaller internal mar- 
kets. And where the argument does find an echo, and where 
people do begin to speak with nostalgia of wider economic 
horizons they have hitherto been more likely to think of them 
in Commonwealth terms. 

It is difficult for a world-trading power to attach great im- 
portance to its entry into a single regional bloc which cannot 
offer, or cannot offer enough of, many of the products that it 
must import to live; just as it is difficult for a nation that was 
once a Great Power on a par with any other to believe that its 
future lies in being a unit of a new regional federation. The 
answer may be that Britain in holding to its position has been 
the victim of a series of illusions that its proved dependence 
upon the United States in defence matters and the extreme 
vulnerability of its economy to fluctuations on the American 
market make the proud independence of its bearing something 
of a sham. But if the ideas held by the British public are illusions, 
the makers of Europe have had to reckon these illusions as 
being among the hard facts of the situation that we have been 
surveying, and it is an open question whether these illusions 
will have been weakened or strengthened by events in the 
Middle East in the second half of 1956. 
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The position of Spain is as complicated as that of Great 
Britain though for quite different reasons. Spain itself is 
obviously European and her approved thinkers stress the claim 
to be considered in some respects the sole true representative 
of the European tradition from which they regard the "Europe 
of Strasbourg 35 -with its strong infusion of bourgeois, liberal and 
Protestant ideas as having fallen away. It is notable that next 
to Portugal the European country with which it has closest ties 
is another ^ inward-looking country, the Republic of Ireland. 
While Spain would welcome closer economic ties with Europe 
and co-operation for instance in the economic field, it no doubt 
fears that the opening up of its frontiers to foreign influences 
would not be without effects upon the country and its ways of 
thought. Spain, it may be argued, has not yet recovered from 
the French Revolution. The defence and economic aid it has 
received from the United States, which may come to regard 
the bases it has received in return as even more important if 
those in Morocco are threatened by Arab nationalism, have been 
welcome, though some Spaniards regard the economic aid as 
inadequate for their country's needs. But the presence of large 
numbers of American servicemen may not be without its effect 
upon Spanish mores. 

In these circumstances, the Spaniards are unlikely to make a 
first move towards "Europe 59 and prefer in their official pro- 
nouncements to stress their ties with Latin America and even, 
more paradoxically, with the Islamic world. This attitude is 
strengthened by the gulf between Spain and some of the lead- 
ing members of the European institutions. Relations with 
Britain are not friendly, with the Gibraltar question standing 
as an obstacle to their improvement. With France there have 
until recently been difficulties over Morocco; more important 
is the question of the Spanish Republican exiles in Paris and of 
their influence in French political circles. The United States, 
on the other hand, although a party to the tripartite Declara- 
tion of Potsdam of 22 August 1945 on which Spain's original 
exclusion from U.N.O. was based, abstained from voting for 
the United Nations General Assembly resolution in the autumn 
of 1946 recommending the withdrawal from Spain of the heads 
of the diplomatic mission of U.N. members. And the entry of 
Spain in December 1955 was actively sponsored by the United 
States, although the Spaniards preferred to stress the occasion 
as a vindication of their own policies. Spain, that is to say, feels 
that the United States is more concerned with the "crusade" 
against Communism than most European countries; and if 
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Spain is admitted to N.A.T.O., this will again be under the 
aegis of the United States. Spain's argument here is that 
N.A.T.O. needs her more than she needs N.A.T.O. On the 
other hand it is possible that the recovery of Western Germany, 
another country with strong anti-Communist feelings, may 
enable her to resume the important place occupied by Ger- 
many in the pre-war Spanish economy. 

It can be seen that once again in the Spanish case we have 
to take into account the facts of recent history as well as of the 
remoter past. Spanish attitudes in foreign affairs are conditioned 
by the fact that the regime in power is that of the victors in the 
Civil War and by the knowledge of wide international sym- 
pathies for the defeated party, accentuated by the close links 
between the regime and the Nazi and Fascist rulers of Germany 
and Italy. The defeated also represented important European 
ideas those of liberalism and socialism though often in a 
specifically Spanish form. The Spanish government does not so 
much repudiate Europe as look within Europe for those forces 
and ideas most congenial to it. Thus in commenting on Spain's 
entry into the United Nations, one Spanish newspaper wrote: 
"Spain, Portugal, Italy and Ireland are European voices 
which will confer maturity and balance on its debates", and 
another talked of bringing into a more central position "those 
nations which in Europe are most representative of Catholicism 
and latinity", whereas hitherto inside the Western clan "the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc and the Protestant spirit were dominant". 

Other Spanish voices stress a wider view of Europe. On the 
same occasion, another paper commented on the fact that 
Britain and France had voted for Spain's admission and gave 
as the reason "that these two countries wanted to put an end 
to the spectacle of a divided Western Europe within a world in 
danger, a Europe in which Spain forms an historic part". 

Spain has also become a member of most of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and has recently decided to 
enter the I.L.O.; but the problem of her economic relations 
with her European neighbours has already been partly settled. 
Spain was the only European country not to be offered the 
benefits of the Marshall Plan and is in consequence not a 
member of O.E.E.C. But she participates in much of its work. 
Spain is notably a full member of the "Ministerial Committee 
on Food and Agriculture" which confers upon her the right to 
an observer's seat in the O.E.E.C. Council when matters under 
this head are discussed. She is also a member of the "European 
Conference of Ministers of Transport" which, although nomin- 
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ally independent of O.E.E.C., is in fact closely connected with 
it, the two secretariats being "integrated administratively' 3 . 

The Council of Europe is another matter. Spain is obviously 
a difficult case for an institution which is so strongly democratic 
and parliamentarian in its outlook. But the European idea 
seems to have some appeal for Spanish students despite the 
barriers of language and the government has permitted the 
creation of various Institutes of European Studies and . of a 
Spanish National Committee of the European League for 
Economic Co-operation. It has also permitted an exhibition 
on European questions to be held under the auspices of the 
Institut Frangais at Barcelona and the publication of several 
European reviews. Senior Spanish editors and journalists visit 
Strasbourg fairly frequently and some impartial comment has 
appeared. It may be noted that the Spanish press (like the 
Soviet) when writing about the Western Countries themselves 
tends to emphasize strikes and other difficulties and a "de- 
pressed" standard of living. 

Even if Spain were more forthcoming it would be unlikely 
that she would be invited in the near future. An invitation 
would require the approval of the Assembly as well as of the 
Committee of Ministers, and the Socialist and Liberal members 
who form a majority of the former would certainly oppose it; 
Spanish exiles have been prominent in the "European Move- 
ment 3> . On the other hand Spain has been invited to accede to 
the European Cultural Convention without becoming a mem- 
ber of the Council of Europe. 

A different kind of problem is presented by Yugoslavia, 
which appeared at one time to be the only Communist country 
in Europe sufficiently independent of external control to decide 
for itself its future relationship to the European institutions. 
The changed situation in Eastern Europe in the latter half of 
1956 made it difficult to be certain how long Yugoslavia would 
retain this unique position, whether it would be joined by other 
states of the Soviet bloc or whether, on the contrary, it would 
find it difficult to pursue any plan of closer association with 
institutions deriving their inspiration primarily from the West. 
At the time of writing, the whole problem was quite obscure. 

In the political as in other spheres the future of Europe 
largely depends upon its relationship to the United States. 
Here there is an element of paradox. On the one hand, so far 
as the European idea has been identified in recent years with 
the political autonomy of the European peoples and with the 
Western ideas of political liberalism and democracy, it has 
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been effective and able to resist Communist pressure only be- 
cause of the cover given by the determination of the United 
States and Canada to resist the further extension of Soviet 
power, American opinion in favour of European integration 
has been one of the main factors in impelling European coun- 
tries in that direction. On the other hand it is equally true that 
some of the popularity in Europe of the idea of European inte- 
gratipn was originally due to the fact that it appeared to be a 
way by which Europe might hope to escape a dependence on 
the United States which many Europeans found humiliating. 
Their own nations had failed the supreme political test could 
their hurt national pride be assuaged by their incorporation in 
a wider unity? Or again, granting all the arguments for wider 
integration, should not the aim be an Atlantic rather than a 
European community? 

There are in fact good reasons why even those most devoted 
to the cause of the Atlantic Community should favour at least 
some aspects of the European idea. In the first place the outlook 
of the United States is likely to remain coloured by its great 
size and greater invulnerability, and even though new strategic 
conditions make a recrudescence of old-fashioned isolationism 
more than unlikely, there can be no guarantee that the outlook 
of the United States will always remain as close to that of the 
Western European countries as it was at the height of the "cold 
war". It is desirable that within the Western alliance the 
European countries should be in a position to command respect. 

It is possible then for a greater independence of the United 
States to be aimed at while accepting the idea of the European 
community forming only part of the wider Atlantic world. 
Nor is it self-evident that this must in the long run inhibit re- 
newed relations with that part of Europe now dominated by 
the Communists. There is no reason to believe that Russians 
and Americans cannot work together; rather the contrary. 
Russia and America, the two great products of landward ex- 
pansion and settlement, in whose history "the moving frontier" 
has played so important a role, may find they have more in 
common with each other, than either with the more closely- 
knit and older societies of Western and Central Europe. If this 
were to happen it would be desirable that it should not be at 
the expense of the rest of Europe; one of the conditions of a 
successful European community is that it should be as well 
adapted to friendship between the United States and Russia 
as to their continued hostility to each other. It is a condition 
that the politically short-sighted are apt to overlook. 
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Passing from ends to means we note that while advocates of 
European integration on a federal basis are often tempted to 
evoke the example of the United States or have it put before 
them by American sympathizers with their cause they seem 
to have made very little serious study of the historical circum- 
stances under which the American federation and other suc- 
cessful federal systems, such as that of Canada, came into 
being. What they particularly fail to appreciate is that, in 
addition to the usual motives adduced for creating a wider 
system defence requirements and economic advantages 
there must exist an organized political grouping, devoted to 
bringing about the required institutional changes and occupy- 
ing positions of leadership within the individual units which 
have to be brought together. They would do well to neglect the 
texts of federal constitutions and the legal commentaries upon 
them, and concentrate instead upon the political leadership 
exercised by such men as Washington and Madison, or Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 

It is when one looks at the European scene from this point 
of view that one senses the largest gap between the aspirations 
of those who desire some far-reaching measures of political 
integration and the reality. The propaganda of organizations 
specially devoted to the cause such as the "European Move- 
ment" or the "Mouvement Democratique et Socialiste pour 
les Etats Unis d'Europe", is of course important in helping to 
diffuse the general ideas which may eventually crystallize in 
political action. But such propaganda to take another his- 
torical example was carried on in certain circles in Britain 
and the Dominions in the first quarter of this century in favour 
of some kind of federal structure for the Commonwealth. It 
left very little mark on the course of events because so much of 
it was in the narrow sense "non-political". 

For this reason, while it is interesting for other reasons to 
note such links across national frontiers as do exist, too much 
cannot be made of them in this context. On the one side, there 
is certainly the fact that the hereditary nobilities of many 
European countries are still closely interconnected by family 
ties and even by a certain common culture. But in the twentieth 
century this fact is not as important as it was in the eighteenth. 
In none of the countries in question has the aristocratic element 
the political power which would make its views of great conse- 
quence; though in some of them it may still have some influence 
upon the direction of thought within the bureaucracy or the 
armed forces. At the other extreme if one likes come the 
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trade-unions. But as we have seen, though these are important, 
there are rather severe limits on their likely action in favour of 
integration. In between, there are the various professional 
associations, and in particular the links which bind together 
members of University faculties. But here the tendency has 
been for such links to be institutionalized either on a narrower 
basis such as in the case of the intra-Scandinavian professional 
bodies or on a universalist one. It is difficult in particular for 
University teachers to regard themselves as members of a 
scholarly community defined in contemporary political terms 
such as "nuclear" Europe or even the wider Europe of 
Strasbourg. They tend to take every chance of establishing 
contacts across the "iron curtain 55 , and with their colleagues in 
other continents. And for the British, as has already been 
pointed out, the ties with the Commonwealth Universities 
with which in a sense they form a single body, and with the 
United States are closer than their European ones. 

We are thus inevitably brought back to considering the role 
of political parties as such. The extent to which these are 
peculiarly European phenomena, or alternatively the extent to 
which they have in Europe a particular form, because of their 
ideological content being higher than it is in parties in some 
other parts of the world, are academic questions over which one 
need not linger. What is important to know is whether members 
of corresponding parties in different European countries do in 
fact find it easy to act together in a way that suggests that they 
might eventually operate as "European 55 parties. After all, we 
do know that Communist parties can act in this way and that 
the project of uniting Europe under Soviet auspices has thus its 
political advance guard in every country. 

The democratic socialist parties, while obviously having cer- 
tain attitudes and sympathies in common, have not proved 
at any point in their history capable of common political action. 
Its inability to prevent the First World War despite all the 
previous discussion of ways and means destroyed faith in the 
authority of the Second International (then an overwhelmingly 
European organization) in cases when it could be regarded as 
challenging allegiance to the State; and the socialist parties 
have never recovered from that shock. There are also important 
differences in their class-composition, ideologies and local cir- 
cumstances and in particular the problems presented by their 
relationship actual or potential to their Communist com- 
petitors. On the other side in politics, the Liberal International 
(primarily a European body) is without perceptible political 
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influence though sometimes active behind the scenes. Agrarian 
parties are unlikely to be internationally-minded. Once again, 
one comes up against the fact that the Catholic Democratic 
Parties have shown the greatest capacity for combination, but 
that their action even if it developed further, could only be 
within "nuclear 35 Europe, and that even there it could hardly 
operate as a majority movement as did Washington's or Sir 
John Macdonald's followers. 

Such general reflections are strengthened by an examination 
of what has actually happened in the existing European parlia- 
mentary bodies. In the Strasbourg Assembly, where political 
"inter-groups" are not recognized in the Statute or Rules of 
Procedure, the delegates were originally given seats arranged 
in the alphabetical order of their surnames, in the expectation 
that they would subsequently rearrange themselves in political 
groups as in most national legislatures. This did not happen. 
So-called inter-groups were set up to provide for meetings 
between representatives drawn from corresponding parties in 
the different countries,, but they have so far never come to any 
common decisions except when the election of individuals to 
particular posts was concerned. There has never been any 
possibility in the inter-groups of getting political agreements 3 
for instance on a common attitude to E JD.C. Indeed representa- 
tives from the same country and political party might on 
European questions diifer from each other, the party "whip" 
not applying as at home. 

Conscious attempts have been made to improve the func- 
tioning of "intergroups" particularly under the impulsion of 
the Assembly's President, Senator Dehousse. It is intended to 
enhance their status by including a mention of them in the 
official Assembly list and to provide secretariat and interpreter 
services. On the other hand it is stated that it would be pre- 
mature to seat members in their "inter-groups". 

Certain limitations upon the development of the "inter- 
groups" into political parties are inherent in the way the Con- 
sultative Assembly functions. It tends to seek unanimity first 
in the Committees and then in the Assembly where the recom- 
mendations of Committees are normally approved. The only 
divisions of opinion that will normally occur will be when two 
Committees find themselves in opposition. Hitherto members of 
Committees have been appointed by the political parties within 
the national delegations. This has some curious results. The 
Committee on Social Questions has an unusually large number 
of Socialists and the Economic Committee of Liberals; since a 
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country sending only seven members and having to appoint 
representatives to seven committees will find its members 
choosing those of most interest to them. If the Committee 
members were appointed by the inter-groups, that would be 
an advance. 

Furthermore members of national delegations lean heavily 
upon the advice of the experts attached to them by their 
respective Foreign Offices or Parliaments, and meet as such far 
more often both formally and informally than the inter-groups. 

In the Common Assembly of the Coal and Steel Community, 
the position has been rather more complex. Party groups have 
been formed; they have a call on the Assembly's budget for 
their secretarial expenses, and they come together before the 
Assembly meetings in order to try to co-ordinate the points of 
view of the different national parties, on such subjects as cartels, 
investments, taxation and social policy. On several occasions 
this has been done successfully, in that the Socialists from the 
different countries have united to criticize the insufficiency of 
the High Authority's social and investment policy. In June 
1956, on the occasion of the 4th Ordinary Session of the 
Common Assembly for Coal and Steel, M. Kreyssig made a 
declaration on behalf of all his Socialist colleagues condemning 
the social and some aspects of the economic policy pursued by 
the High Authority. The move was denounced as unconstitu- 
tional by the High Authority, which claimed that the correct 
procedure should have been a motion of no confidence, and the 
Liberals and Christian Democrats riposted by a declaration 
which affirmed their confidence (and thus that of the majority) 
in the actions of the High Authority. These groups also have 
"bureaux" which are active and well-organized, and have 
fairly frequent private meetings before meetings of the com- 
missions in which most of the Assembly's work is done. It has 
been suggested that such meetings have been instrumental in 
winning over the German Social Democrats from their previous 
hostility to the "Schuman plan" and hence in rendering them 
more receptive generally to the idea of European economic 
integration. On the other hand, the Assembly meets too seldom 
its sessions occupy only three or four weeks in the year and 
is too small to do much to solidify party opinion across national 
boundaries on general European questions, though this is com- 
pensated for to some extent by the personal standing of many 
of the members in their parties at home, and the tendency for 
some of them to come together in non-official bodies like Jean 
Monnet's "Action Committee for the United States of Europe". 
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It is hard to say more, because the Liberals and Christian 
Democrats did not have much to contribute in the way of ideas 
in the early Assemblies, and because the number of contentious 
issues was relatively small, owing to the boom conditions in 
which the Coal and Steel Community was launched. The 
cohesion of the groups has not been fully tested; where it has 
been, as over cartels, some rifts have been revealed as between 
the German and the Dutch Socialists. 

In Western European Union the existence of "inter-groups" 
is referred to in the Charter, which supplies the basic principles 
for the rules of procedure. But their functioning hitherto seems 
not much more effective than in the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. 

In accepting the limitations upon the action of the "inter- 
groups" as a fact one must of course remember that they work 
within a framework where the national Parliaments are still 
dominant. At Strasbourg, the Christian Democratic members 
have tended to vote fairly uncritically for almost any scheme of 
federalist integration, the "Liberals" for leaving a wide scope 
for private enterprise, for instance in the atomic energy field; 
and the Socialists, as we have seen, seem the most likely to 
evolve detailed policies; but the question of what they will do 
about any of these things when they get home will depend upon 
the local political situation, whether they are in office (alone 
or in coalition) , whether they are, like the Swedish Socialists, 
limited by the demands of an accepted and rigid foreign policy, 
and so on. 

Nor can the "inter-groups" easily develop into political 
parties on their own ground; it is hard to see them exercis- 
ing any discipline over their members still less the sanction of 
expulsion since his own country may well refuse to replace 
anyone so expelled. 

Again, it has been suggested that the whole idea of the 
"inter-groups" which means accepting the normal divisions in 
national politics as the basis for party groupings in the inter- 
national assemblies may be wrong. But this in turn brings one 
up against the much wider question of the extent to which these 
Assemblies are more than just additions to the machinery for 
inter-governmental negotiation. It does not however dispose of 
the point that at least one party based on the European idea 
and able to command sizable representation in national parlia- 
ments would seem, if history is any guide, to be the main pre- 
requisite of further measures of integration. 

If it is true (as has been suggested by a close observer of these 
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developments) that within "nuclear" Europe the leaders of the 
political parties, and of the trade-unions too, have become con- 
vinced of the potentialities of European integration to a much 
greater extent than the rank and file of party members, trade- 
unionists, back-bench parliamentarians and political journal- 
ists, it would be suggestive once more of the principal weakness 
of the European cause, its failure to make a popular appeal. 
The idea that has received support in some quarters, namely 
that as a beginning the members of the existing European 
assemblies should be popularly elected, is attractive; even if 
it raised some practical problems as to the dates of such 
elections, the size of constituencies and so on. It would also 
make it harder to justify keeping the Communists outside 
though if elected, they might of course refuse to take their 
seats. 

Such changes would, however, only be significant as a 
method of bringing home to electorates the existence and func- 
tions of bodies of which they are at present largely ignorant. 
It would still remain true that unless the European question 
can be injected into national politics as a central issue, that is 
to say one around which party divisions actually form, Euro- 
pean integration in a political sense is unlikely to advance much 
beyond its present stage. And it is hard to see how this can be 
done without the creation of a "European" political party, 
prepared as were Washington and Macdonald, to put the issue 
to the electorates. 

Those who took part in the discussions at Rome and Stras- 
bourg were on the whole more concerned with what Europeans 
had done or might do in concert, than with suggesting new 
institutional arrangements. It is here that there is the least sign 
of new inventiveness. The argument tends to revolve round the 
old antithesis between the merging of sovereignties in a federal 
system on the one hand, the working out of new forms of inter- 
governmental co-operation on the other. And the choice be- 
tween them largely turns not on their respective merits, but 
upon the extent to which individuals are ready to see a closer 
grouping ^ of some countries even at the price of neglecting 
possible ties with other countries which are unlikely to accept 
the federal solution. 

On the whole most of the matters which we have been dis- 
cussing would seem to demand a wider framework than that of 
"nuclear" Europe, even if we suppose that the desire for a 
federal association of the "Six" is likely to result in a definite 
step forward along such lines in the near future. It would there- 
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fore seem that there is a strong case for looking once more at 
what is really needed to forward such joint activities as they 
feel the need for, and at the question of whether what might be 
called the Council of Europe formula has exhausted its utility. 
It would be going beyond the mandate which the group or its 
rapporteur received to make concrete proposals in this field. 
But certain very general points might be made, on the personal 
responsibility of the latter. If we admit as the fundamental 
presupposition of such developments, that the communities 
concerned still hold their individual governments responsible 
for their own welfare and progress and that this responsibility 
can be neither shelved nor blurred, there still remain several 
ways in which they can better fulfil it. 

There are, as we have seen, a wide range of activities which 
it is generally agreed should be carried on in concert, and where 
there is little likelihood of serious political opposition. Indeed, 
their only impact upon politics will very often be the indirect 
one of helping to create new classes of persons who habitually 
think of their work in European terms, and who consequently 
come to have a vested interest in the European idea. 

It remains to be considered whether the existing European 
institutions are adequately equipped for these functions, realiz- 
ing, as one must, the importance of the position occupied by 
those permanently engaged in their work. A leading authority 
on international administration has recently pointed out the 
possible desirability, in order to make the best use of available 
human resources, of facilitating the interchange of staffbetween 
the various European organizations, and of agreeing for this 
purpose on common regulations, standards of conduct and 
conditions of service. This might eventually lead to the setting 
up of a common machinery for recruitment. 1 To set up a 
genuinely European civil service might indeed be an important 
step forward. 

The first political consideration relates to the co-ordination 
of national policies in those spheres where the direct delegation 
of responsibility on the E.C.S.C. model is impossible. This 
must take place at both the ministerial and parliamentary level. 
The meetings of ministers, particularly of the O.E.E.C., have 
gone some way towards fulfilling this need. The difficulty 
would appear to be that, while the machinery can work quite 
efficiently when specific needs are brought into its orbit, there 
is some difficulty in governments following those more general 

1 See A. Loveday, Reflections on International Administration (Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1956). p. 68. 
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lines of thought which may eventually lead other governments 
into positions which create unexpected problems for the^ rest. 

It would perhaps be worth establishing an understanding by 
which all the European countries concerned had a minister of 
European affairs of cabinet status who would act as an associate 
of the foreign minister, finance minister or other departmental 
chief in his relations with the European, institutions, and who 
would devote himself to keeping his country's European as- 
sociates in touch with developments in his own government's 
thinking. The British Commonwealth Relations Office pro- 
vides the nearest model. 

At the parliamentary level, two problems exist. The one is 
to see that parliamentarians share from the beginning in any 
development in inter-European co-operation; the other is that 
their support should have the maximum effect in their own 
legislature and among their own electorate. The first would 
seem to demand a machinery by which meetings of European 
parliamentarians might be summoned whenever the occasion 
seemed to require it^ and not have to wait upon the regular 
dates of convocation of the present Assemblies. Since the answer 
to this at present is the difficulty of parliamentarians acting 
without a lead from governments, such meetings would always 
involve the simultaneous coming together of the "Ministers for 
European affairs" and would work in close collaboration with 
them. 

For the second purpose, two things are obviously desirable 
in the long run. In the first place, there must ultimately be an 
end to the multiplicity of Assemblies; and this is now widely 
realized. Parliamentary institutions would not enjoy the prestige 
and respect which they do on the national level if they were 
duplicated by other bodies meeting in different places. While 
the difference in membership between the several intra-Euro- 
pean institutions means that for some purposes only a limited 
number of countries would be represented, the Assembly should 
be regarded as a single body taking a different form according 
to the purposes served, and should work through the same 
officials and enjoy common services. There must be one body 
that Europeans can point to as their Parliament. 

In the second place, there must be some direct association 
between the electoral process and the members of such a 
European parliament or its existing predecessors. In some form, 
or other elections must replace the present device of nomination 
formally by governments, actually by party leaders. As has 
already been noted, the technical difficulties of this are clear 
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enough; it is one of the aspects of the problem where fresh 
thought is most obviously needed. 

Finally, it is important not only that the countries of Europe 
improve their capacity for working together, but that they 
show a greater ability to co-operate in preserving their common 
interests with regard to the rest of the world. While at the 
United Nations most actual decisions arise out of the operations 
of the various blocs (Soviet, Afro-Asian, or Latin- American), 
the European countries whose position and livelihood is often 
at stake have been slow to see the necessity of working together. 
It is surely desirable that at the meetings of any of the institu- 
tions with world-membership, the European delegations should 
have an appropriate machinery for getting together and trying 
to work out an agreed policy which they are prepared to defend 
in concert. 

This does not mean any form of exclusiveness, still less would 
it be an expression of any sense of racial superiority; it is simply 
a necessary recognition of the way in which these global institu- 
tions work and of what must be done if Europe's vital interests 
are to be preserved. 



Chapter 6 
THE ECONOMIC TASK 

IN considering the future outlook it is obvious that we must 
begin with the economic prospects. While it is true that at 
the level of public opinion the motives adduced for Euro- 
pean integration are nearly all political, the most important 
moves actually made like the setting up of the Coal and Steel 
Community or at the time of writing in negotiation like the 
proposed Common Market have to do with economic life. 
An economist can in fact suggest good reason on economic 
grounds why Europe should be united and maintain that despite 
all the romanticisms which have enveloped this as well as other 
aspects of the subject, there remains a hard sub-stratum of sense 
in the arguments adduced. This does not mean that they are 
all widely acceptable. Americans often urge that a larger 
market and the consequent greater specialization would pro- 
duce a higher standard of living; but few Europeans are in fact 
attracted by this since it would entail so many inconveniences 
and threaten to override the local particularities by which they 
set such store. 

It must not, in particular, be thought that economic dis- 
unity is incompatible with political or cultural unity. The 
perfect illustration of this thesis is the relation between Britain 
and Australia. Doctors, dentists and university teachers are 
interchangeable. In literature Australia is a province not more 
different than, say, Yorkshire from the British average; and 
much less different than Scotland or Wales. Yet these latter 
countries are part of the single trade and currency area of the 
United Kingdom, while Australia has a separate treasury, a 
separate central bank, a separate currency and heavy tariffs on 
British goods. On the other hand, economic unity in the sense 
of free trade in both products and factors is perfectly com- 
patible with cultural and political devolution as the example of 
Canada shows very clearly. 

Except perhaps in the case of Holland, which wishes to 
stabilize its German and other continental markets, the motives 
for economic unification are not the economic benefits that it 
would bring but the political benefits of the political unification 
which it is considered would follow it. That is to say, countries 
favour unification out of fear of Communism, or wish for 
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Franco-German reconciliation, or are motivated by sheer 
idealism. The resistance to economic unification, on the other 
hand, and therefore also to political unification, is largely 
economic, being composed of the vested interests of particular 
producers. 

Consider how already Europe is far closer to political unifi- 
cation than in 1 9 14, when her economic unity was much greater 
in a liberal way (that is the international division of labour 
through free trade was much greater in 1914). True, a planned 
economic unification entails an inter-governmental or supra- 
national organization of great power, and the mere existence 
of this is political unification; so that it might still perfectly well 
be true that economic unification was the best way to political. 
But this is in fact doubtful, for it may be true that 100% 
liberalization of exchange controls is more difficult to obtain than 
the E.D.C. or at any rate than co-ordination of history text- 
books in schools. We can well imagine a government in Stras- 
bourg passing a European budget, a European bank in Bale 
with exclusive rights to issue European notes, and a Regional 
Consultative Assembly for Flanders and Wallonia sitting in 
Brussels; yet still there would be a high tariff on potatoes 
entering Belgium from Holland. In a word, we must avoid 
inverted Marxism. It is no more permissible for a right-wing 
economist than for one on the left to claim that his subject is 
the basis while politics and all else besides is mere superstruc- 
ture. Some economic unification is easier and some more diffi- 
cult than the average act of political unification. Other political 
acts, for example the co-ordination of defence, are easier than 
almost all economic acts, and yet others are more difficult than 
almost all, for example a uniform religious settlement. It is not 
true that Europe can be "cheated" into political unity by 
economic measures, although she might perhaps be by military 
ones. We should not forget that even after the failure of the 
E.D.C., Western Europe looked like becoming almost a military 
unity, owing to N.A.T.O. and W.E.U. The military approach 
has hitherto always achieved most. 

When we come to asking the economists whether economic 
unification is important for its own sake, we are naturally 
answered in economic terms. 

"Practical men", said the late Lord Keynes, "are usually the 
slaves of some defunct economist." * There is a danger that we 
may base the case for unification on a very obsolete economic 
ideology. Since the grand period of classical economics, when 

1 General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, ch. 24, sec. v. 
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a rational international division of labour was its main concern, 
two other problems have arisen and are now recognized as 
being of at least equal importance: full employment and growth. 

Unification is not a panacea. Indeed it is not of the first 
economic, although it is indeed of the first political, importance. 
If we equate it with free trade it does not help with all other 
economic problems; for instance it would actually hinder the 
solution of one very great problem that is now less important 
a slump. It is not an end in itself: no method of economic 
organization is in theory more than a means to some end 
(although to be sure its character may bring it into conflict with 
some other end, so that in this indirect way the means becomes 
in subordinate measure an end in itself owing to its side effect 
on this other end) . 

Let us lay down dogmatically two ends: political unification 
and the growth of productivity. Then economic unification is 
merely one of many means thereto. Clearly in a superficial way 
it conduces to both, but it can also hinder. For instance the 
insistence upon 100% liberalization of exchange controls would 
make important vested interests hostile to the whole idea of 
European unification, and some would add that insistence 
upon a full customs union before political union would put off 
the latter to the Greek Kalends. Again if unification does not 
specifically embody a common policy as to economic growth it 
is likely to be deflationary, and to hinder it. 

What is necessary for the effective economic integration of 
Europe? It is evident that "integration" can imply a very wide 
variety of actions or conditions depending upon how closely- 
knit one considers a community must be before it is integrated. 
Regardless of what may be considered essential for other kinds 
of integration, economic integration requires that first there be 
a free flow of goods and services; second, that there, be a free 
flow of capital and of labour; and third, that if European 
governments set themselves other ends as well as the rational 
allocation of resources, for example more rapid economic 
growth, full employment or the international equalization of 
incomes, then their policies in these respects must be co-ordin- 
ated. Integration in the first two senses would be accomplished 
in a formal sense by the removal of the barriers which now 
block such a free flow tariffs, quotas, state trading, exchange " 
control, immigration restrictions and other types of restriction. 
Such a form of integration implies only the removal of legal 
barriers for if two territories with no legal barriers have 
no trade because they do not like each other's products, they 
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are nonetheless integrated. (This is a theoretical point in the 
present instance, since because of similarities of culture and 
tastes, integration in Europe would result in very substantial 
additional trade.) 

The important point is that integration in the first two senses 
does not require political union, the transfer of sovereignty, a 
single European currency, or a major recasting of the legal 
structure of the various countries. Integration in the third sense 
requires, as we shall see, a great deal more, but many who fail 
to make this distinction nevertheless carry the argument a step 
further: they tacitly assume that free exchange is the essence 
of integration, but assert that in order to be in a position to 
remove barriers to exchange (goods, money and men), or to 
create the conditions under which it will be feasible to remove 
such barriers, many other things are necessary: a considerable 
harmonization of national policies that affect relative prices, 
social security programmes, fiscal policies, labour legislation, 
etc. Carried a step further, it is argued that such harmonization 
can only be achieved by political union, a common currency or 
some such thing. 

This argument cannot be sustained according to the 
supporters of integration and is brought up either to support 
the case for protection or to avoid admitting a financial (ex- 
change rate) disequilibrium. Trade takes place on the basis of 
prices compared at current rates of exchange, but the rate of 
exchange must in the long run be such that imports balance 
exports. Consequently the fact that any given elements of costs 
are higher in one country than in another (due, let us say, to 
lack of harmonization of social policies) cannot lead to the 
general destruction of industries in the former country through 
imports from the latter. Thus, the fact that social security in the 
U.K. is financed largely through the income tax while it is 
financed in various continental countries by employment taxes, 
is not a barrier to integration. Similarly, the higher social 
charges in France than in Germany are not a barrier to inte- 
gration. All that is necessary is that the authorities be willing to 
allow the structure of prices (and production) to adjust itself 
to the competitive situation which will arise after the freeing of 
trade. If it is granted that changes of exchange rates are part of 
the adjusting mechanism, then we may state strongly that the 
economies of Western Europe are sufficiently flexible to make 
the adjustments necessary. The introduction of a social security 
system financed by indirect taxes, or the change our from indirect 
to direct taxes generally, will of course alter the general price 
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level of a country; but so will inflation or large wage claims. All 
four cases are exactly the same from the point of view of inter- 
national trade: the disequilibrium they cause can and should be 
met by altering the rate of exchange. 

There is one obvious element of truth in the argument that 
integration in the sense of a free flow of goods, services, capital 
and labour is impossible without a radical co-ordination of 
fiscal policy: taxes and social charges on individual goods must 
not produce gross differences between the relations of those 
prices to the general price level in different countries. Free trade 
is certainly incompatible with a high tax on alcohol in one 
country and a low one in another; as unless tastes differ so much 
that the citizen of the high tax country will not buy the sort of 
drink produced in the other; there must be tariffs on imported 
alcohol equal to the internal excise. Again if crude steel is sub- 
sidized in one country but not in another, while steel products 
are not, all steel works will be erected in the first country, 
whatever the underlying real costs. But none of this is saying 
much, for it is an ancient and very generally observed principle 
to adjust a country's tariffs in all these cases to offset differences 
of taxes and subsidies; and most people hold such countervailing 
duties to be compatible with their definition of free trade. 

Least of all is it necessary to equalize money or real wages in 
different countries. We shall consider the case for a greater 
equality of incomes in Europe to be brought about on political 
and moral grounds as a consequence of economic unification to 
be precise: of a unified investment plan, centrally financed. But 
it is sometimes argued that wage equalization is a method of 
unification, indeed a pre-condition of it. 

This is a very simple economic blunder, exposed by Ricardo 
a hundred and forty years ago. Real wages depend on efficiency. 
Countries of low efficiency can compete on the world market 
with countries of high efficiency if their labour and their other 
factors of production accept lower real rewards. Free trade is 
thus entirely possible between countries of differing efficiency. 
But international trade tends to make the prices of goods every- 
where much the same (at current rates of exchange) ; even goods 
not directly traded slowly follow the general price level because 
factors of production flow out of such trades when exports are 
profitable, thus making them scarce and driving up their prices 
when the prices of exports are high (and vice versa). But if real 
wages are to differ and with differing efficiency they must 
differ and prices are to be the same, money wages must also 
differ. 
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A difference in real wages across a frontier will of course 
attract^migrants, depressing real wages in the receiving country 
and raising them in the original country. Now in fact there is 
every sort of psychological and social obstacle to migration, so 
that in many places the complete abolition of the frontier would 
lead only to a very gradual equalization of wages. In certain 
cases undoubtedly the removal of the frontier would lead to 
grave disturbances through migration,, but these are probably 
not numerous in Europe, where the natural difficulties of move- 
ment on the whole suffice. And free trade in goods, to repeat, is 
absolutely unaffected by wage differences, 

We may now turn to the methods of obtaining integration in 
any of its forms. Three distinctions need to be made: integration 
can be supranational or inter-governmental, it can be "sector" 
or "overall", it can be done by planning or by liberalizing. 

The first two have been discussed ad nauseam. We will add 
here only two points. One objection to the sector approach is 
exaggerated, that its application makes for more and more dis- 
tortions in fields remaining uncovered by it. 1 For exactly the 
same applies in practice to the overall approach. As usually 
defined, this latter is but a congeries of several sector approaches. 
For instance it might consist in the successive removal of ex- 
change controls on particular products by a body that professes 
to concern itself with more than one sector. But the result of 
the operations of such an overall body is precisely the same as 
that of the operations of a body dealing with one sector only; 
it shifts all the burden of the disequilibrium on to the remaining 
products, tariffs or exchange controls with which it has not yet 
dealt. Only an overall approach that really did succeed overall 
within a short period would be free from this defect. Such a 
revolution is inconceivable. It is a very common objection to 
piecemeal reforms of all kinds that while they are in progress 
they introduce new distortions and injustices; that is, between 
what has already been reformed and that which still awaits 
reform. If this objection is once admitted as conclusive reform 
becomes altogether impossible, and we must patiently await the 
apocalypse. 

It is also objected to the sector approach that it gives no 
opening to inter-State bargaining. It is impossible, within its 
framework, for one State to say to another: "I will sacrifice my 
plan for an uneconomic aluminium works and let you build 
yours if you will sacrifice your plan for an uneconomic refinery 

1 As is alleged in the Council of Europe's Present State of Economic Integration 
in Western Europe, July 1955, pp. 69-70. 
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and let me build mine." Sacrifices must instead be imposed on 
particular states without such compensations. This objection 
remains valid while one very small sector only is being dealt 
with. But if the sector is large enough (e.g. coal and steel) there 
is plenty of room for such bargaining in an inter-governmental 
organization; and for the corresponding kind of tact in the 
decisions handed down by a supranational one. And the more 
sectors are thus organized the more of these possibilities are 
open through the collaboration of the various organizations. 

The distinction between proceeding by planning and pro- 
ceeding by liberalization is quite as important as the others, 
and has not in the past received enough attention. Liberaliza- 
tion provides an unconscious economic unity. Free trade is 
unification. Now if, for instance., there is no exchange control 
the O.E.E.C. becomes a mere meeting place, a gatherer of 
statistics, etc. So, unsatisfactory as it may seem to the more 
romantic side of the European movement, to unify Europe 
economically might be to dispense with European organs 
whether supranational or inter-governmental, if the method 
chosen were that of free trade. Thus when Francois Perroux 
points out that the national markets are saturated with inter- 
ventions and that political influence has spun such a tight 
network that it is impossible to visualize what commercial 
trading relations would be, so that to open these markets to 
each other fully or in part would be to induce a collision of 
structures of which it is no longer even possible to indicate 
precisely or correctly in what respects they are artificial and 
would lead to the introduction of new defensive or retaliatory 
interventions, he forgets that nevertheless in the end these new 
interventions too would be abolished in their turn, especially 
if the whole process of liberalization were carried out gradually 
and tactfully. 1 All he is really saying is that liberalization is not 
impossible but exceedingly difficult. Moreover, planning would 
be difficult in just the same way. It is not a question of planning 
versus the free market but of abruptness versus caution and 
tact. Indeed, "planned unification" might simply be an expres- 
sion used to mean the setting up of an agency to liquidate all 
other Agencies and finally itself. It is a mistake to call this 
planning, it is merely a strong and very necessary weapon of 
unification through liberalization. 

In many respects, even today, tactful liberalization does the 
job. We should be wrong to prefer planning in these cases. But 
necessarily in these anti-liberal days liberalization involves a 
1 See F. Perroux, U Europe sans Rivages (Paris. 1954). 
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continuing organization to police it, and to prevent the re- 
crudescence of what it has abolished: the interventionist and 
restrictive tendencies of separate national States and private 
cartels. Thus, in the "Age of Inflation" it is very unlikely that 
exchange control can permanently be abolished. Some nations 
will always be sufficiently more inflated than the rest to be 
tempted to reintroduce it. So the O.E.E.C., in that hypothesis, 
must continue to exist to prevent or control the ever-renascent 
exchange controls. Again, international and national cartels 
will always tend to re-form after abolition. 

National planning is of course the supreme enemy of Euro- 
pean unification, and the restrictions of private cartels, trade 
associations and trade-unions are merely secondary. But 
nationalization, exchange controls, tariffs, inflation and private 
restrictions are the natural state of homo economicus in this cen- 
tury. It is quite unreal to suppose that any of these would 
disappear of themselves or fail to reappear once liquidated. 
All these phenomena must be controlled or suppressed. There- 
fore the way of liberalization entails a strong continuing organ 
with police powers. It is a kind of negative planning. 

Planning I take here to mean the issue of orders as to what to 
produce, where to locate enterprise, etc. This, too, if the plan- 
ning body is not part of the nation-State, can achieve a rational 
international division of labour, provided only that the planners 
take into account a rational pricing system. Planning differs 
from freedom, for better or for worse, in all sorts of ways. As 
regards "rationality", however, it is definitely inferior. It is 
most successful in this respect when it orders producers to do 
what they would have done freely under perfect competition. 

Thus there are two "planning" solutions, one inter-govern- 
mental and one supranational: first, a Committee* of planning 
governments for the voluntary dove-tailing of their plans (e.g. 
certain aspects of the work of the O.E.E.C.); and second, a 
supranational planning agency (e.g. the control of investment 
in steel and coal by the E.C.S.C.). 

There are similarly two "liberal" solutions; first: a Commit- 
tee of anti-planning governments for co-ordinating the liqui- 
dation of their own controls (e.g. other aspects of the O.E.E.C. 
and the recent activities of Benelux) ; and second: a supra- 
national anti-trust agency with power to suppress cartels and 
government restrictions (e.g. the E.C.S.C. in its relation to 
current trade in coal and steel). And any of these might be used 
in the overall or the sector approach. It so happens that the 
only known supranational organ, the E.C.S.C., uses the sector 
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approach while both the inter-governmental organs use the 
overall approach. But then obviously governments will in fact 
use the overall approach^ and prevent the growth of a supra- 
national organ strong enough to do the same. There is no 
essential economic connection between the type of organ and 
the type of approach. 

As we shall see the economist must take into account not 
only questions of current trade and production, but even more 
important the question of investment as well. Where invest- 
ment is concerned careful international planning is required. 
And the argument on this point must be set out now. 

We have already seen that liberalization may well not be a 
way to unity which is politically or psychologically more easy 
than planning. On the contrary, in a "left-wing" country the 
re-allocation of resources as a result of some international 
agreement is more acceptable than their re-allocation by the 
brute force of the market; and the opposite is true, of course, in 
a "right-wing" country. Nevertheless, not even the majority 
of governments are "left-wing", and where pure considerations 
of economic rationality are supreme, as in current trade, unifi- 
cation is best achieved by liberalization alone. But investment, 
as opposed to current trade, is subject to considerations of 
growth as well as of rationality. If one believes that the rate 
of growth is too low then investment must be forced by the state 
anyhow; and national governments do in fact believe something 
of this sort, so that they are bound to plan anyway. It is vital 
that there should be international control of such planning. We 
require not merely information about investment projects as for 
instance is collected and disseminated by the Steel Committee of 
O.EJS.C., but actual orders. 1 If investment is both encouraged 
and internationally planned we shall grow into a more perfect 
union, i.e. less painfully adapt ourselves to each other without 
the politically and the economically and socially awkward 
processes of disinvestment, disturbances of vested interests 
etc. 

Unification must be carried out painlessly and constructively. 
One should do first what is easiest and most promising; e.g. 
transport should take precedence over agriculture and new 
industries over old. Above all there are some kinds of economic 

1 And these orders should be more of the encouraging kind: having told 
some small country not to put up a continuous strip mill because it is 
uneconomic we must not leave the matter there. The country must be 
encouraged to put up whatever isor after a little growth will be economic. 
It is easier to have too little investment than too much. 
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unification agriculture is an excellent example which are 
more difficult than any kind of political unification. These 
might well be left until last. 

It is important to see why planning is so strongly recom- 
mended here. It is not for planning's sake that we feel there 
should be control over particular projects, as opposed to the 
stimulation of investment as a whole. In North America 
investment will freely locate itself in the most rational places by 
way of the market mechanism, and there is no need to interfere. 
In Europe there is and will remain every sort of international 
obstacle and national plan, and if investment is not inter- 
nationally controlled it will be located on the assumption that 
these obstacles and plans are permanent. That is, it will be 
irrationally located from the point of view of Europe as a whole, 
and thus new vested interests will be created in the present 
divisions. It is, to repeat, national planning much more than 
the inherent disadvantages of laissez-faire that makes inter- 
national planning necessary. For example, if a particular 
industry was highly protected and highly inefficient in a parti- 
cular country a sensible international plan would prevent 
further investment in it, and encourage rather more invest- 
ment in this industry elsewhere: thus making more painless 
the passage to free trade. 

Then again many European industries have a tradition of 
international cartels. If there is not to be supranational or inter- 
governmental planning there will not be none at all; the inter- 
national cartels will arrange things. Now when politicians are 
in charge there stand behind them educated and on the whole 
disinterested civil servants. International civil servants in parti- 
cular are well-known to rise successfully above vested interests 
and their own patriotism. They at any rate, by their very 
choice of profession, will take a European view. Politicians are 
doubtless no better than capitalists, but behind the latter there 
stands no comparable corps of disinterested men. 
^ But in general can a planning government unite with a 
liberal one? Difficulties, superficially insurmountable, shrink 
greatly under detailed analysis; many of them are seen to be 
verbal. Thus to answer this question we recur to our distinction 
between different forms of integration. Planning hinders the 
free movement of goods, capital and labour, only to the extent 
that the planning countries in each individual case choose to 
restrict that movement. Clearly it does not hinder trade that one 
country is in general more left-wing than another, or has this 
or that difference of economic morale and tradition. What 
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hinders trade is the particular control that the planning country 
imposes; or the political reluctance of particular nationalized 
industries and bulk-buying organizations to buy abroad the 
particular articles with which they are concerned. 

But if unity is to mean more than merely free trade: a com- 
mon monetary policy, perhaps a European central bank or a 
European budget, or the administration of a common invest- 
ment fund; then difficulties multiply. The planners will what- 
ever they say want mild inflation, the liberals sound money; 
the planners will accept high taxes for the sake of high expendi- 
tures; they will also make very ambitious investment projects 
in basic industry, while the liberals prefer more modest projects 
with more immediate yields. Yet even all this must not be 
exaggerated. After all, any two governments, of exactly similar 
complexion, will disagree on which country is to be the geo- 
graphical scene of the investment project, on the precise nature 
of the proposed taxes, on the exact bank rate that the European 
bank is to set at a given moment. It is very unlikely that in a 
federation of sixteen nations the voting on every or even on most 
concrete issues would divide all the planners from all the 
liberals. We should be far more likely to see a general but slight 
tendency that way, which would not be particularly disruptive 
with good will. In Europe neither planning nor liberalism 
go to extremes: in this spectrum of half-tones each end is 
grey. 

However, such considerations are for the far future. In the 
meantime it is reassuring to remember that social services are 
common to both kinds of economy, so that migrant labour would 
not tend to concentrate upon planned or liberal economies only. 
Social services are a universal feature of modern industrial 
life, and too often confused with planning. 

It goes without saying that the supranational sector ap- 
proach of the E.C.S.C. should be applied as widely as possible 
elsewhere. But this does not in any way exclude the continuance 
of the inter-governmental, overall approach approved by 
"extended" Europe. On the contrary, these institutions too 
must be strengthened. It will be a very long time indeed before 
the two types become incompatible; sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. It is not that either of these approaches is 
better or worse than the other: it is simply that unification is so 
difficult we must grab at what we can get. And since some of us 
like one thing and some another, diversity is essential. 

We must now return to the prime economic duty of Europe, 
namely, growth; that is to say, a perpetual and rapid increase 
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of production per employed person. (We are once again using 
Europe in the sense of that area of the continent outside Soviet 
control.) Here what we say will not necessarily represent what 
all European economists would accept. 

The U.S. economy has recently grown at 275% p. a., the 
Soviet Union at about 7-5%, and the combined economy of the 
p.E.E.C. countries at S'5%. 1 These figures are not at all 
intended to indicate an order of merit or efficiency,, nor should 
such rates be extrapolated into the future unchanged. It would 
take too much space to give the very various reasons for these 
rates of growth, and enable just conclusions to be drawn from 
them. They do however give the general setting of the world in 
which Europe lives. 

For welfare purposes we require something like the present 
standard of living of the U.S., which for all the slower growth 
of that economy is much higher than any in Europe. For pur- 
poses of political stability we must keep our standard of living 
ahead of that in the U.S.S.R., which will surely outpace us in 
the West at such a superior rate of growth, even after some 
inevitable tapering off. For diplomatic strength, even for free- 
dom, we want surplus capacity for exports, and an armaments 
capacity, second to neither. It follows that we must approx- 
imately double our present rate of growth. 

Does free trade help or hinder this? A more rational inter- 
national division of labour causes, indeed is by itself, economic 
growth. Every little step towards unification allows more to be 
produced from present resources. But by far the main growth 
problem is the increase of resources. There are three ways to 
this: investment (creation of artificial resources), prospecting 
(the discovery of new natural resources), and above all techni- 
cal progress, i.e. inventions and their development (the dis- 
covery of better ways of using all resources). All this can be 
done just as well by an autarkic state. Some autarkic states (e.g. 
Imperial China) indeed refused to do any of these things, and 
it was only free trade and the influx of progressive economic 
practices, examples and ideas from abroad, that started these 
processes in China. On the other hand, other autarkic states 
(Nazi Germany and above all U.S.S.R.) did or do these things 

1 All figures for 1948-53, gross national product per head in real terms. 
U.S.S.R.: geometric mean of 1948 and 1953 prices, source Peter Wiles, 
article in Encounter (London), 5/1955. Europe and U.S.A.: 1951 prices, 
source O.E.E.C, Statistical Bulletin, 6/1955, p. 104. The inclusion of 1954 
would considerably lower the U.S. figure, leaving the other two much the 
same. 
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much better than the U.S.A. or any kind of "United Europe" is 
at present likely to do. 

Leaving aside the import of capital and technique, inter- 
national trade has sociological not economic effects on economic 
growth. Once the simple technological slumber of backward 
nations is broken up by foreign examples, those nations that 
are really interested in growth tend back to autarky. Why is 
this so? First, mild inflation favours growth since it abolishes 
the risks attendant on private investment; and ensures that 
no one contemplating increased current output need fear for 
his market. Also, rapid growth requires forced investment, that 
is to say, investment greater than that which the voluntary 
savings of a democratic country would make possible without 
inflation. Hence growth causes inflation and inflation causes 
growth. A rigid insistence on sound money is no more com- 
patible with rapid growth than would be a hyper-inflation, 1 
for it would mean periods of falling prices (i.e. deflation and 
lower growth) intercalated among the inevitable periods of 
rising prices. But inflation in excess of world levels leads to 
balance of payment crises and is therefore incompatible with 
free trade. Hence we face the choice between such growth as a 
rational international division of labour makes possible, which 
is mainly a once-for-all gain; and such growth as inflation makes 
possible, which is clearly more permanent though it may not 
be greater. 2 Secondly, if an economy must stand always ready 
to adapt itself quickly to shocks from abroad, changes in 
foreign demands, etc., it needs idle reserves and unemployment, 
or in the economists' language, liquidity and flexibility. The 
need for these idle resources obviously hinders growth. Thirdly, 
there are less good reasons. Autarky masks the irrationality of 

1 The conclusion is here stated with very dogmatic brevity. If trade- 
unions were weaker or less demanding, if armaments claimed less of the 
national income, it would have to be revised. The doctrine is valid only for 
certain political and social conditions, which however look like being fairly 
permanent. 

2 The two methods are largely compatible if exchange control is used, 
not tariffs, to cure a balance of payments crisis. For the authority ad- 
ministering exchange controls is a central bank or Treasury, and its 
declared main object is to protect the country's gold reserves rather than 
any individual industry. Exchange controls, it is true, are often perverted 
into a particularist protectionism of the old kind, but until this actually 
happens they do not upset the rational international division of labour, 
since they do not alter the allocation of the factors of production within one 
country. They have the further advantage of being highly unpopular in 
business circles, so that a country is far less likely to have an excess of ex- 
change controls than an excess of tariffs. The Treasury also has no vested 
interest in them since they yield no revenue. 
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the planned choice of new investments and makes possible a 
permanent divergence of the price structure of the planning 
country from that of the world in general. 

Against all this, how can we argue that free trade helps the 
economic growth of a country that has once accepted the 
possibilities of technical progress and industrialization? Only in 
two ways. First, free trade encourages the supply of foreign 
capital since it establishes confidence among foreign capitalists. 
But even this defect of autarky is easily remediable. It is not 
free trade in general but the reputation of treating foreign 
capital fairly that attracts it, and such a reputation can and 
has been established by many autarkic states. And, secondly, 
foreign competition enforces technical progress; provided always 
it be not so severe that there are no profits left to make progress 
with. 

If they are mutually exclusive the choice between free trade 
and mild inflation as ways to growth is a statistical one. No a 
priori argument can settle the matter. As a matter of brute 
quantitative fact either the one or the other approach brings 
about greater growth, and without very exact calculations we 
do not know which. For instance an attempt to quantify the 
advantages of free trade and inflation respectively might run 
thus in a given case. Suppose that 25% of the gross national 
product (GNP) benefits from protection, and costs in this 
sector of the economy average 20% above the costs of potential 
imports in home currency. If protection were abolished factors 
would be diverted to exports. Let these have constant costs. 
Then so far the economy stands to gain by 20% of 25% = 5% 
of the GNP. But free trade brings with it a need for greater 
deflation, international liquidity, adaptability to foreign de- 
mand, etc. This need is permanent and will reduce employment 
by say i %. Let this mean a loss of 0-75% of the GNP (marginal 
factors being less efficient than the average). Also free trade 
worsens the terms of trade: let this reduce the GNP by a further 
0-25%. Then in a static economy free trade is far better 
(4% better) than full employment through protection. But the 
same deflation, liquidity, etc., reduces also the rate of growth 
of the economy by say 0*5% p.a., since they entail less invest- 
ment and occasional actual setbacks in current output. Then, 
in eight years mild inflation shows itself superior to free trade, 
in the particular country, and given all the circumstances. 

Thus at any moment the increase of the area of free trade 
increases the international division of labour and so ensures the 
best use of existing resources; but only on one condition is a 
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rapid growth of those resources compatible with free trade. 
The synthesis between our two approaches is that all countries 
in the free trade area should pursue a financial policy compat- 
ible with their own and each other's rapid growth. There must 
be a moderate expansionist policy everywhere lest countries 
have to turn aside from the main task of growth to attend to 
balance of payments crises that arise owing to less expansionary 
policies in other centres inside the area. In other words, they 
must not be asked to deflate in order to cure their crises, since 
this will postpone growth altogether for a time and decelerate 
it for much longer by reminding the investing classes of the risk 
that they take in investing at all. 

It follows that the most important kind of economic unifi- 
cation is in the field of monetary policy; and this means not 
merely a concerted attack on exchange controls but the co- 
ordination of bank rates and budget surpluses. This at present 
is not far enough advanced in Europe. There are occasional 
discussions between treasury officials at O.E.E.G. and between 
central bankers at Bale, but they are all very informal and 
certainly not conducted in the spirit indicated above. Most 
central bankers are still pre-Keynesian, and it is still more true 
that their economic psychology dates from a period before the 
recognition of the importance of economic growth. Exchange 
control is a great intellectual and administrative nuisance to 
these officials. It gives them much more work and it upsets their 
pre-conceived ideas. But they must learn that a co-ordinated 
European monetary policy favouring growth is more valuable 
per se and a greater contribution to European unity and even 
possibly easier to attain than 100% liberalization of exchange 
controls. 

We do not mean, of course, that every country should pursue 
the same monetary policy, all deflating or inflating at the same 
time, still less that they all will have to use the same central 
banking methods, etc. Some will have to deflate while others 
inflate. Conditions requiring monetary action will continue to 
differ even with "unification", though perhaps less than now. 
This is why we require a co-ordinated, not a common European 
monetary policy. It is consistently wise and effective policies 
that are needed, short of the plunge into centrally directed 
budgets, banking systems, and the like. In particular such 
policies would ensure full employment, without which no 
liberalization of trade is politically possible or socially bearable. 

Perhaps the most important point of all in a co-ordinated 
monetary policy is that countries should be willing to grant 
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each, other generous short-term credits. The need to pay off 
international debts in gold soon after they are accumulated 
naturally makes every monetary authority hyper-cautious; 
monetary restrictions, leading to actual setbacks in current out- 
put and worse still investment, follow upon even slight 
deficits in the balance of payments. And not only growth but 
free trade too is hindered by the lack of international short- 
term credit. The more immediate gold payments are insisted on 
the less integration there will be, whether in the sense of govern- 
mental co-ordination or in the sense of free trade. 

We have seen that free trade might lead to a slower rate of 
growth than mild inflation; and clearly if it did so it would not 
be the correct policy. At any rate economic unification needs to 
be understood in a much larger sense. 

But there is more even than that to be said about free trade; 
there are yet other misunderstandings to correct. First, it is 
altogether less important in some trades than in others and 
precisely where it is most important it is least possible. This is 
partly because the normal arguments for free trade neglect 
technical progress. In the non-extractive industries, for in- 
stance, the main benefit of free trade is to enlarge the market 
and make possible economies of scale. But granted that Benelux 
is one market, and that Scandinavia could be regarded as 
another, all these separate European markets are already reason- 
ably large, and they are growing. They will certainly accom- 
modate firms large enough to be efficient, except as concerns 
the output of very large machinery such as motor-cars, electric 
generators 1 and the like. Doubtless at any one time manufactur- 
ing industry in this country is less efficient than in that, but in the 
long run location hardly affects the efficiency of manufacturing 
industry. Human beings can acquire the same knowledge, skill 
and capital equipment wherever they happen to live; i.e. if we 
consider the matter dynamically, we find that free trade in 
techniques is a fairly adequate substitute for free trade in 
products. Unification, then, helps industrial efficiency mostly 
by adding foreign competition to home competition. It is the 
restrictions on home competition by cartels etc. and not the 
smallness of the home market that keeps European industry 
inefficient. 

Real economic benefits from unification only seem possible 
where there are serious long-run misallocations of resources or 

1 There is already very free trade In such producers' goods as electric 
generators. 
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restrictions of output, that is to say in agriculture and mining. 
No technique can yet change a climate or thicken a coal seam, 
so that Belgian coal or Swiss wheat have no chance of survival 
against foreign competition through re-investment or technical 
progress. In these extractive industries there are no great 
economies of scale. Free trade helps not by enlarging the market 
but by changing the whole use of resources, which is much more 
important and makes also for greater social changes of all sorts. 
But great changes, affecting vested interests, are politically 
most unpopular. It follows that a re-organization, either 
through free trade or through supranational planning, is least 
likely to take place on political grounds precisely where it would 
be of most economic benefit, i.e. where it would cause most 
economic change. 

Secondly, we confine too readily our conceptions of free 
trade to final or intermediate products, forgetting the ultimate 
factors of production. Of these, capital is the most mobile and 
land the least. That capital should pass freely is obvious. That 
labour should is less obvious; but such is our opinion and it 
merits discussion. 

The free movement of products across international bound- 
aries is a mere ^5- alter for the free movement of factors. Indeed 
if this latter occurs there are, economically speaking, no inter- 
national boundaries any more. Nor is it always politically and 
socially more troublesome: it is easier, for instance, to import 
an Italian miner into France than a bottle of Chianti. Of 
course, in general, trade in products has infinitely more possibil- 
ities of expansion than trade in factors, but the two are not 
substitutes, and the latter needs encouragement where it is 
possible. Of course, too, the free movement of factors belongs 
on the whole to a later and more complete stage of unification 
than that of products. But there is always some of the former, 
and there can always be more. 

The strongest economic case for international labour mobility 
is the one on which we shall concentrate. We may regard the 
migration of the rural unemployed or of those suffering from 
concealed unemployment as in Sicily, to employment in the 
Ruhr either as a more rational use of present resources or as 
an increase in resources, inasmuch as this kind of migration 
is a move from non-use to use. However defined, here un- 
doubtedly is the most important contribution that European 
unification can at present make to economic growth. We must 
get into employment those who have nothing to do. 

Not quite the same strong argument applies to the migration 
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of those who have already some employment in their home 
country. But in almost all cases the migration of one man raises 
productivity more than making a free passage for his output. 
For if an inefficient country adjusts its pattern of production 
to free trade in products, as opposed to the free trade in factors 
of which we are here speaking, it merely shifts these factors 
within its own boundaries from the more to the less relatively 
inefficient use. But if it encourages emigration it shifts factors 
most probably from the least efficient use within its own 
boundaries (and this is certainly the case in a country that 
exports its rural unemployed) to some use (not necessarily the 
most efficient) in another ex hypothesi more advanced country. 
Now the mere fact that our unemployed Sicilian goes to Diissel- 
dorf, not Milan, implies that he is offered a higher real wage in 
the former city: and is therefore more productive there (for the 
same unskilled job in both cases of course). It is virtually certain 
then that migration brings a greater rise in efficiency than 
free trade in products, and quite likely that it will bring a much 
greater rise. 

Yet the general truth is undeniable that in all times and 
places there are diminishing returns to labour; so that the 
country of immigration must lose in terms of average product 
per head (unless the migrant has some special skill, which is 
not of course true of the rural unemployed). This loss may 
express itself quite directly in falling productivity in the extrac- 
tive industries, or in worsened terms of trade, as more raw 
materials have to be bought abroad to feed the expanded 
manufacturing industries. In all cases the receiving country 
would have done better to fill any apparent gaps by re-deploy- 
ing its own labour force, say by altering relative wages and 
contracting certain lines of production; thus avoiding dimin- 
ishing returns. It would therefore be quite hypocritical to 
recommend intra-European migration tout court to the receiving 
countries; it would benefit them only in specific circumstances, 
such as a wage structure which cannot for social or political 
reasons be altered, yet makes it impossible to secure the labour 
for some key industry. 1 The benefit of migration goes to Europe 

1 E.g. mining in most European countries. Other relevant circumstances 
would be a strategic need to develop virgin land, or for more manpower; 
common enough in the new world but inconceivable in Western Europe. 
Or again it might be claimed that for psychological and institutional reasons 
expansion of output per caput is difficult without expansion of the number of 
capita', e.g. labour mobility is increased, and the atmosphere made more 
optimistic. 
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as a whole, in that European output is likely to be increased 
more in this way than in any other; and especially to the 
country of emigration, which need no longer support its un- 
employed. It is therefore amply possible to compensate the 
receiving country, and this is what equity demands. For in- 
stance the common European fund, suggested below for raising 
the level of Southern Europe, might provide receiving countries 
with interest-free funds at a certain rate per immigrant. 

Before we come to that, however, there is a consolation for the 
citizens of the receiving countries: they should bear in mind 
that though the average wage in their country must fall, 
ceteris paribus, through immigration (or rise less fast), their own 
wages are less likely to fall. For the immigrants remember 
that they are -ex hypothesi the rural unemployed from more 
backward countries will do the dirty, unskilled or socially 
disregarded work and free the local inhabitants for promotion 
within the wage hierarchy. For this to be the case it is only 
necessary that opportunities for promotion exist, that is, that 
there be an excess demand for all types of labour, that is to say 
mild inflation. This makes it not impossible that despite dimin- 
ishing returns to the whole (expanded) labour force the average 
real wage of the native wage-earner should actually rise as a 
result of immigration. For instance, Britain needs bus con- 
ductors to take its workers to their highly paid factory employ- 
ment; surface mine-workers to set free the native miners for 
more skilled and better paid work underground; and hospital 
orderlies to set free the nurses to nurse, etc. So everyone may 
well be better off the local inhabitant through promotion and 
the immigrant for more obvious reasons while the average 
actually falls; which makes the disadvantage of immigration 
purely statistical, while it is the advantage that everyone con- 
cretely enjoys. 

Importing a skilled labourer is of course different and 
simpler. Skill is a kind of capital, which the receiving nation is 
glad to have. If there is to be any compensation it must go to 
the nation which is losing the labourer and which spent the 
money on training him. 

Turning now to capital in the ordinary sense, this is clearly 
a much more mobile factor, and its movement is attended by 
fewer social and political difficulties. Now the international 
movement of capital causes, in a particularly direct and obvious 
way, a drain of gold from the exporting country. It is therefore 
subject to tighter exchange control than current imports of 
goods and services. This is a thousand pities. There is much to 
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be said for freeing long-term capital exports before freeing cur- 
rent imports: capital is more important. Thus it is all the same 
to the British exchange control authorities if im. are spent on 
Italian cheese or on Italian securities: in either case they lose 
im. Indeed in the case of the securities they can count the 
future receipt of interest as an offset. But to the Italians the 
difference is very considerable: lira for lira, they gain more 
possibilities of economic progress by the sale of securities. 1 At 
least, then, the members of O.E.E.C. should be allowed to 
reckon their long-term capital exports to each other as partial 
fulfilment of their liberalization promises. 

We have seen that we cannot define European economic 
unity as merely free trade in products. Even if we add free trade 
in factors, language and transport barriers make migration so 
difficult that there would certainly not be enough of it to 
equalize incomes; and if there were, the fall in the incomes of 
the richer countries that received the migrants would be so 
great as to cause revolutions in them. All our recommendations 
to encourage migration boil down in practice to certain Irishmen 
and Italians: good as it is better than free trade in products 
migration alone will never be big enough to solve this problem. 

Yet if economic unity means something more than a set of 
liberalizations: if it means the collaboration of governments, if 
it means mutual aid then it cannot mean bottomless poverty 
in one place and extreme affluence at the other. The brother- 
hood of European nations, about which so much has been 
spoken, demands vigorous action here if it is not to be mere 
hypocrisy. 

The agricultural lands near the Mediterranean (except for 
Northern Italy) notoriously form one large depressed and 
overpopulated area. It presents the main specific practical 
economic problem of Europe. Solving it would be infinitely 
more important than the abolition of exchange control. A 
depressed area requires both to import capital and to export 
labour. Now obviously there is no political possibility of re- 
ducing tariff barriers before emigration, thus rendering this 
inefficient agriculture still more unprofitable and so forcing the 
people to leave the soil. It is only in the long run that we can 

1 In a particular case, for example Italian agriculture, it might be more 
important to have a new market than for it to have new capital. But in 
general the importation of capital would use up only a small proportion of 
the British sterling available to Italian exporters of goods, because the 
market for Italian securities in Britain is small. We are concerned only to 
stress that where such importation is possible it should not be more hindered 
by exchange controls than the sale of goods. 
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hope to produce a basic situation sound enough to bear the 
risks of freedom; a situation that is, in which the remaining 
agricultural population in the Mediterranean area will be 
able to stand up to foreign competition. But in the short run 
this particular problem at any rate is so great and so intractable 
that the solution must begin with planning. Local industries 
must be set up and the agricultural and transport base vastly 
improved. 

Free trade alone might very well worsen the position of the 
South. We should remember in this connection what happened 
when backward Southern Italy was united with the advanced 
North. There could no longer be infant industry protection in 
the South, so that no industry could be started there. Even the 
complete mobility of factors did not help; the usual economic 
and social costs kept labour from moving at a rate great enough 
to reduce the South' s population, and Southern capital such 
as there was actually moved North, to obtain the greater 
returns available there. For if Southern labour was cheap this 
was but a reflection of its inefficiency, and the inefficiency 
happened in this case to outweigh the cheapness, making 
Northern labour more profitable for capital to employ. 

Laissez-faire, then, does not direct capital towards under- 
developed countries; it directs it towards the greatest profit, 
which may well be found in more advanced countries. For 
capital seeks not a workman but a piece of work to be done; and 
it may very well be cheaper to get a piece of work done by a 
highly paid but skilled labourer than by an unskilled labourer 
who is, perhaps, nevertheless a member of a strong union. 
Consequently when it is recommended that exchange control 
be relaxed on long-term capital movements earlier than on 
some current trade, this was not meant to permit capital 
movements from poor to rich countries. Indeed, planning will 
always be required to prevent such movements. 

There should clearly be a much bigger fund to assist emi- 
gration from and investment in these areas. A way of compen- 
sating the countries of immigration might be to require the fund 
to provide interest-free capital along with each migrant ac- 
cepted, at a rate of so much per head. This capital could be 
made available either to the government or directly to the 
enterprise receiving the migrant. 1 All this would be in default 

1 An important point of detail connected with migration is that if the 
migrant takes his family immense capital expenditure on housing is re- 
quired. The annual amortization of these houses is not large in comparison 
with all the other gains, but the initial outlay is very formidable. The 
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of emigration to countries outside Europe, where they would 
naturally be still better off. Investment in the areas, on the 
other hand, is a simpler business, requiring less analysis here. 
It is enough to note that this investment is not as profitable as 
others or it would already be taking place. It must therefore 
be forced; the South must be subsidized. 

We should not deceive ourselves that this is a way of in- 
creasing Europe's rate of growth. On the contrary it wiU dimin- 
ish it. To force investment into Southern Europe is to force it 
into less profitable channels, and therefore to slow up the whole 
European ^rate of growth. Roughly speaking, Europe has the 
choice of investing in the most profitable areas, and thus re- 
taining her present inequalities but growing at 4% p.a.; or of 
determining to level up her backward areas, and growing at 
perhaps 3*% p.a. The choice is of course political or moral and 
not economic. 

There should also be special pressure on other states to 
lower tariffs and exchange controls on the typical agricultural 
products of these areas. Unhappily these at present directly 
compete with those of more northerly latitudes, where the 
products natural to the South are grown in uneconomic, sub- 
sidized conditions. This at any rate is (in the special economic 
sense of that word) a perfectly "rational" way of helping the 
South. 

We have hitherto been talking of the whole of Europe outside 
the Communist sphere. But for many practical purposes we 
must clearly distinguish between nuclear Europe (the six nations) 
and peripheral Europe (the remaining non-Communist nations). 
The northern group Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
belong among those countries where planning has proved 
relatively easy. Holland belongs there too; and she would un- 
doubtedly have preferred a closer association with her Northern 
neighbours. This was not possible and she has found herself 
drawn into "nuclear 53 Europe by her need for the German 
market and the existence of Benelux, which already linked her 
to two of its members. But Scandinavia and Britain have re- 
mained apart, partly at any rate because they were under more 

temporary migration of the worker alone will probably then be preferred, 
as the socio-political pros and cons seem to be very equally balanced. There 
is, for instance, more genuine international contact if a man goes to and 
fro than if his whole family emigrates and is assimilated. A particularly 
good opening for migrant labour is in harvesting: as in the U.S.A. a man 
can work his way across the continent season by season and crop by crop, 
relieving at each place in turn the bottleneck in harvest labour, European 
apprenticeships should also be encouraged. 
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left-wing governments at the critical moment. Now, for instance, 
could the already nationalized steel and coal industries of Britain 
be internationalized? Had they been private, internationalization 
would have been easy. 

Geography and economics tend in the same directions. It 
is commonly said that Europe is a Cape of Asia. In that case 
Scandinavia is a separate Cape of Asia, and the United King- 
dom two islands. Again, Great Britain has the Commonwealth 
and the sterling area, Norway its merchant fleet to divert their 
trade and attention from continental Europe. 

All this adds up to a formidable list of reasons why the Northern 
groups of countries, like some others, have been unwilling to 
join in any far-reaching measures of European unification. We 
may deplore but we may not be able to alter this fact in the 
foreseeable future. What are its consequences? For the "Six" 
the consequence should be a coherent and clear-sighted deter- 
mination to "go it alone". Serious European unity may only 
be for them. For this there is an excellent and simple economic 
reason. To quote the great David Hume: "I shall therefore 
venture to acknowledge that not only as a man but as a British 
subject I pray for the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and even France itself." If our neighbour is more wealthy 
we can do more trade with him and benefit from the increased 
efficiency in those industries of his which are complementary 
to ours, that is to say which supply us with things we need. 
These considerations completely offset the increased efficiency 
of his competitive industries and their ill effects upon our terms 
of trade, provided that we are willing to adapt ourselves and 
do not insist upon absolute economic rigidity. The peripheral 
countries must then actually encourage "nuclear" Europe to 
unite while being perfectly frank about the choice they have 
already taken not to go the whole way themselves. 

It might seem important that certain institutions, crucial to 
any European unification, already include countries of "peri- 
pheral" Europe, since their foundation dates from a time when 
the distinction was not properly made and when it was hoped 
to unify the whole. For instance, if the "Six" want a special 
mutual reduction of their exchange controls they are faced with 
the fact that the European exchange control club is the 
O.E.E.C., based on an extended Europe. Now the "Six" must 
not sabotage or underestimate the importance of such pan- 
European institutions as the O.E.E.C. that do actually work. 
They must on the contrary expand and encourage them, since 
the co-operation of an extended Europe is itself very valuable. 
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For their own purposes they merely need a sub-committee 
within such institutions. Happily, the structure of O.E.E.C. 
easily permits this. 

Obviously, the nuclear organizations will tend to be supra- 
national and the extended organizations intergovernmental. It 
is less obvious which should use the planning and which the 
liberalizing approach or which the sector and which the overall 
approach. There is no need for us to decide here schematisms 
must not be pushed too far. 

The "Six" are on the whole anti-planning nations (including 
even Holland, which lies above the "planning line" but 
happens not to have a strong desire to plan). The Northern 
block of peripheral nations are all planners. As a result of 
developments subsequent to the Strasbourg discussion it looked, 
however, as though it might be too soon to draw a rigid line 
between "nuclear" and "peripheral" Europe, at least in their 
economic aspects. In June 1955 the Foreign Ministers of the 
"Six", meeting at Messina, decided to charge an intergovern- 
mental committee under the chairmanship of M. Spaak to draw 
up plans for an atomic community (Euratom) and a general 
"common market". At subsequent conferences of the "Six" the 
basic principles drawn up by the Brussels Committee were 
approved, and this Committee instructed to prepare Treaties 
establishing the two new Communities. The work proceeded 
fairly satisfactorily, although it was known that the French 
were posing prior conditions in respect of the common market 
(the harmonization of social charges; and inclusion of overseas 
territories), while the Germans were making difficulties over 
Euratom (seeking a more "liberal" structure and opposing 
proposed monopoly of purchasing and ownership). In addition 
there were divergencies of view as regards the institutional 
aspects of the Communities which Assembly should be used 
(the French government had pledged that it should not be 
that of E.C.S.C.) and what should be its powers; what should 
be the voting rules within the Council of Ministers; and so on. 
Later direct Franco-German negotiations seemed to have 
smoothed out many of the difficulties. 

Right from the beginning the British government was obliged 
by fear for its exports to take a lively interest in the common 
market project and it would seem that its decision in the 
matter was taken as early as January 1956. However a very 
prudent approach was adopted and the idea of a "free trade 
area", to include the common market, the U.K. and as many 
other O.E.E.C. countries as wished to join, was not officially 
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launched until June, through the mouth of the Secretary- 
General of O.E.E.G. Thereafter a special working party was 
established within O.E.E.C. to "consider the possibilities of a 
free trade area 35 ; the results of its studies were to be examined 
by the O.E.E.G. Council in early 1957 and on this occasion the 
Council was to decide, "depending on whether or not there is 
any prospect of making substantial progress within a reasonably 
short time" , whether to concentrate on this proposal or on that 
for an automatic plan for the reduction of tariffs. 

It should be noted that the British insisted in these discussions 
that they could accept only a partial free trade area which 
would not extend, in particular, to agricultural and horticul- 
tural products. It was doubtful that this reservation would be 
acceptable to the "Six", where it would be very serious for Italy 
and Holland, or to certain other O.E.E.C. countries such as 
Denmark. But for Britain this has seemed essential to enable 
it to reconcile adhesion to such an area with retaining the 
framework of Commonwealth preferences. 

The results of the consultations that took place in Great 
Britain showed, somewhat surprisingly, that the general feeling 
within the industrial world, the Trade Unions and Chambers 
of Commerce is that the disadvantages of not being associated 
with the common market outweigh the pains of association. 
There appeared to be a definite majority in favour of participa- 
tion and this impression was fortified by several political 
pointers. 

At the time of writing early in 1957, the question was being 
asked whether if the common market were not in fact es- 
tablished either because the negotiations were unsuccessful or 
because the Treaties were not ratified by all the six Parliaments 
the plan for a free trade area would be pursued nonetheless. 
Some believed that it would because, they said, the scheme was 
In Britain's interest anyway, because Europe was now certain, 
sooner or later, to reduce its "internal" tariffs and because it 
was possible that if one of the "Six" refused ratification the others 
might yet conclude a common market between themselves. On 
the other hand there is no doubt at all that it was the threat of 
a common market from which Britain would be excluded that 
led the British government to start thinking about a free trade 
area; it might be that, once this threat is removed, the idea 
would be dropped. Partly it was a question of timing. O.E.E.C. 
countries would probably have to take at least a decision of 
principle before they knew whether the common market treaty 
would be ratified or not. Admittedly the free trade "treaty" 
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could be made conditional on the formation of the common 
market. However, such was Britain's weight in Europe that she 
could probably bring about a free trade area even if the 
"common market" never saw the light of day. 

Generally speaking there was at the beginning of 1957, 
owing to the discovery that while Western Europe was de- 
pendent on Middle East oil and to a large extent on free 
passage through the ^ Suez Canal, its N.A.T.O. partners could 
take a more academic view of threats to both, a greater readi- 
ness in British circles to take another look at the whole problem 
of inter-European co-operation especially in economic and 
technical matters. 

Writing at the beginning of 1957 one could only forecast the 
consequences of such alternative developments. If the "Six", 
together perhaps with Austria, set up the "common market"' 
the results are likely to be far-reaching. Apart from the obvious 
effects on competition, specialization, mass-production., and 
relocation of industry, it seems probable that in time a common 
market would lead at least to the harmonization, and eventually 
to the equalization, of policy and practice in many other fields. 
A certain co-ordination of monetary and fiscal policy would be 
necessary; social charges and conditions of work would doubt- 
less in practice tend to equality throughout the Community, 
and taxation systems be gradually aligned, even though, as 
already shown, this is not strictly necessary. Complete converti- 
bility would need to be assured, while the possibility of a com- 
mon currency would not be out of the question. 

These developments would inevitably produce political con- 
sequences. Although past experience tends to show that the 
movements of workers operate far more slowly and on a much 
smaller scale than mere economic factors would lead to suppose, 
there would come to be quite a considerable number of workers 
from one country residing in another. These workers would 
need to be given certain special "rights of establishment", con- 
stituting at least the first step towards a common citizenship. 
The harmonization of living and working conditions would 
evidently make a future political federation less difficult. Again, 
the presence of an international Assembly with a very wide 
economic competence and presumably appropriate powers 
would represent a powerful pressure group working in favour 
of further measures of unification, more particularly if, at the 
end of the transitional period the members of this Assembly 
were elected by direct suffrage. Finally, at least on occasions, 
a co-ordination of foreign policy would become necessary; 
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events affecting the economy of one country would directly 
concern all. 

It should be said, however, that within the Benelux Customs 
Union, and even within the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union, despite the considerable time over which these Unions 
have been operating, there has been astonishingly little har- 
monization of working conditions or taxation systems, to say 
nothing of foreign policy. 

The main result for countries outside the "Six" would be a loss 
of export markets first and foremost within the "Six" them- 
selves. But if one assumes that the common market will lead to 
greater economic efficiency within the Community, then they 
would suffer in almost all other markets as well. Given the 
present decline in the extent and scale of Imperial Preference 
a trend unlikely to be reversed it is doubtful whether even the 
Commonwealth market would remain safe for Great Britain. 

Politically there would be a distinct risk of a new division 
within Europe. This risk was apparent at the time of the entry 
into force of the E.C.S.C. Treaty and the launching of the 
E.D.C. and Political Community proposals. The risk vanished 
when these last proposals collapsed but the attitude of the 
federalist elements of the "Six 3 * was illuminating while there still 
seemed a good chance that they would be accepted. There was 
their hostile reception of the "Eden Plan" whereby it was pro- 
posed that the "Restricted Communities" should use the 
machinery of the Council of Europe, precisely in order to lessen 
the danger of division. 

If a free trade area were set up including the Common 
Market and "peripheral" Europe the immediate economic 
effects would be the same. There is in fact, economically speaking, 
no difference between the two concepts except as regards the 
question of external tariffs (common for the countries parti- 
cipating in the common market, a matter for the discretion of 
each country in the case of a free trade area), and the mobility 
of factors. In practice, there would be less far-reaching co- 
ordination and standardization, if only because common social 
and economic policies and practice could be brought about only 
with much greater difficulty within a large area than a rela- 
tively small area of neighbouring countries. 

The political risk of a serious division would be greatly 
reduced; but the institutional aspects are obscure. Strictly 
speaking there should be a controlling international Assembly 
as for the common market. In practice, however, a group in- 
cluding the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries 
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is unlikely to grant substantial powers to a European Assembly 
the latter would therefore have less weight. It is not clear 
what powers if any, would need to be conferred on anyone, 
whether a Ministerial Council, an Executive or an Assembly. 
It might, for instance, be enough to undertake to introduce 
concurrent legislation in each country. (But a Court with 
binding powers to pronounce on derogations from previously 
accepted undertakings would seem necessary.) An interesting 
side-effect might be and almost certainly would be a merger 
of O.E.E.C. with the Council of Europe, the result being a 
rather powerful body, with an Assembly whose views would 
need to be taken seriously, but conceived along present "inter- 
governmental" lines. 

The idea of a free-trade area without a common market 
would, if it came into being at all, be the product of a British 
initiative and reflect this both in its economic provisions and 
in its^ institutional aspects, which would no doubt remain 
essentially inter-governmental. 

There is also the question as to whether discussions of these 
projects may not revive the scheme of having alongside the 
future common market of "nuclear" Europe a secondary pre- 
ference zone comprising "peripheral" Europe, the Common- 
wealth and the overseas territories of the European Powers. 
This failed when formerly discussed in O.E.E.C. partly because 
of American opposition, in that it was held to be in contra- 
vention of G.A.T.T. and the whole idea of non-discrimination. 
This raises the question as to whether a European free-trade 
area itself would be strong enough as some people believe it 
would, not to have to continue the discrimination against the 
dollar practised by its members. For the early years at least it 
seems almost inevitable that discrimination should continue, 
though the^ average external tariff maintained by free-trade 
area countries need not be higher than at present. 

With regard to co-operation in the treatment of atomic 
energy on a European basis, there have again been two schemes 
under consideration. The Euratom project proper, favoured by 
the countries of "nuclear" Europe, would go much further than 
the O.E.E.C. scheme. There would be the joint organization 
and operation of certain large-scale projects and stringent 
control over the purchase, manufacture and the use of fissile 
material. All this would require an institutional structure 
1 similar to that of theE.C.S.C. The O.E.E.C. scheme was much 
looser though the detailed planning in this sphere moved ahead 
more rapidly than in the case of the common market and 
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study-groups were set up between particular countries for 
discussing the concrete details of certain joint undertakings 
such as plant for the chemical separation of irradiated fuels. 

Britain's experience in the atomic field and her technical 
lead make her participation of particular importance; but her 
first reactions were not only hostile to the idea of joining 
Euratom itself, but even distinctly guarded as regards the 
O JE.E.C. scheme. The British willingness to help seemed to be 
confined to certain very limited fields such as the training of 
technicians. 

The atomic field is one of such crucial importance from the 
defence point of view that it is understandable that arrange- 
ments for the peaceful uses of atomic energy should run up 
against national anxieties on this score. 

Euratom and the Common Market are in themselves both 
projects which are obviously closely related to the E.C.S.G. 
Indeed according to the report by the intergovernmental com- 
mittee set up by the Messina Conference, they would share with 
the latter two of its existing institutions, the Assembly and the 
Court. It is therefore worth looking to see what lessons might 
by the end of 1956 usefully be drawn from the experience of the 
E.C.S.C., always remembering that on the economic side coal 
and steel may present a very special case because of the pre-war 
organization of these industries on an international basis by 
means of cartels. 

Any verdict on the success of E.C.S.C. is liable to be provi- 
sional since as yet there has been no opportunity of seeing how 
the Community would behave more particularly, how its 
Member States would behave in the event of a recession. 

The creation of a common market in coal and steel has un- 
doubtedly led to a considerable increase of trade in the pro- 
ducts covered by the market between Member Countries. This 
is another way of saying that it has made for specialization and 
hence, presumably, for increased efficiency within the Com- 
munity: certain high-cost mines in Belgium and the Midi have 
been closed down, while the level of production within the "Six" 
countries has been raised through expanded activity in the more 
profitable coal-fields. The closing down of mines and steel- 
works has taken place without grave economic and social hard- 
ships, thanks to the phased nature of the approach to a common 
market (a five-year transitional period) and to specific measures 
of compensation financed by the Governments and the High 
Authority. This fact is important especially if taken in con- 
junction with another, namely that the charge laid against the 
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"sector approach" that harmonization in the sector covered 
can be achieved only at the cost of increased distortion in non- 
unified sectors would not seem to be borne out by the ex- 
perience of E.C.S.C. 

The common market for coal and steel entails much more 
than the abolition of quotas and tariffs. This in fact represents 
only the first stage, and one that has already been successfully 
achieved. The abolition of discriminations in transport rates has 
proved harder, though here again success has been achieved. 
Before the opening of the common market there were essentially 
two kinds of discrimination. The first was differential rates for 
the carriage of home and foreign products. The second was 
"load-breaking"; that is, the restoration of the highest rates 
following the passage of a frontier, instead of continuing the 
benefit of tapering rates per ton-mile. In 1957 the last series of 
measures decreed by the High Authority to obviate discrimina- 
tion will come into effect; thereafter, international through- 
rates will be the rule. The High Authority has also had a large 
measure of success in doing away witli the administrative 
formalities which formerly attended the import or export of 
goods. Lastly, a determined effort has been made to do away 
with cartels, both governmental and private. It is usually 
thought, however, that in this respect the High Authority has 
been considerably less successful than in others. For this, there 
may be two reasons. In the first place the High Authority has 
not had the wholehearted support of member governments 
which often have a vested interest in the matter; secondly, the 
High Authority may be thought of as fighting what amounts to a 
"historical trend" in favour of cartelization in the steel industry. 

Future problems of the High Authority may be dealt with 
under four heads. As regards transport charges, the High 
Authority's efforts to date have been mainly concentrated on 
ensuring that no member country discriminates against the 
products of another, in respect of transport rates. But a con- 
sumer in one country may be discouraged from ordering coal 
mined in another for quite another reason, namely that the cost 
of transport in the second country is higher. High Authority is 
empowered by the Treaty to seek the equalization of cost per 
mile throughout the Community, so that the consumer will pay 
exclusively for the distance travelled, regardless of the route 
followed by the product. 

It faces, secondly, the problems already discussed in a more gen- 
eral context, of harmonizing both wage rates and social charges. 

In the matter of economic growth, the High Authority has 
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the same problems as all other businesses: it can influence the 
rate of growth of the industries under Its control. But if this rate 
is out of gear with that of the increase of the gross national 
product the demand for coal and steel may exceed the supply, 
or vice versa. Presumably, equilibrium will eventually be 
obtained but at the cost, it may be, of unemployment in the 
coal and steel industries, of social disturbance and of investment 
proved in the event to have been wasteful. These difficulties 
would have to be handled by the governments who might there- 
by become more hostile to the E.C.S.C. than they would be to 
a simple business that had the same difficulties. 

Finally, there is the question of the cost of capital. It has been 
found that to raise capital some firms have been obliged to offer 
9% or even more and furthermore, that in some countries and 
some branches of the industries concerned, capital is raised with 
more difficulty than in others. The High Authority has there- 
fore entered the banking business and raised so far $ioom. 
from the U.S. at 3J% and $5om. in Switzerland at 4%, which 
in turn It lends to firms in the Community. A very particular 
problem is that of workers' houses, where prevailing interest 
rates may be even more prohibitive. 

The interest of the first three of these problems facing the 
E.C.S.C. is that they greatly transcend the boundaries of coal 
and steel; they cannot be solved by the High Authority which, 
in these matters, has at most powers of recommendation. Here, 
perhaps, the limitations of the sector approach begin to be 
apparent. At least it Is clear that a perfect common market 
cannot be achieved in one sector. And it is even possible that 
E.C.S.C, might fail or might be judged to have failed 
because other economic sectors were insufficiently co-ordinated 
as between the six Member States. 

In some matters apart from the question of cartels, E.C.S.C. 
has been seemingly much less successful than in others. 

The institution of a "workers' permit" valid throughout the 
Community has not resulted in much movement of labour; even 
within one country workers show reluctance to move. This, of 
course, is not a problem limited to coal and steel. 

On the political side it cannot be said that the control 
exercised by the Common Assembly is particularly effective: 
the High Authority can rightly assume that the chances of a 
vote of censure are excessively small and, within reason, it can 
do what it likes. On the other hand the members of the Com- 
mon Assembly exercise at least as much control over the High 
Authority as do British M.P.s over the National Coal Board. 
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There has also been a failure on the side of publicity. The 
first European supranational institution is little known by 
Europeans and the debates of the Common Assembly are ill- 
attended by journalists. The actions of the High Authority are 
of course followed attentively by the circles directly concerned 
(in the "Six" countries and outside certainly in Britain) but 
these circles would not seem to include, say, the coal-miners. 
This is because (although the High Authority can treat directly 
with individual firms) its decisions perforce rely on the sup- 
port of or implementation by governments, to a degree which 
similar national bodies do not experience. 

Despite all this, E.C.S.C. in its first years has worked without 
serious hitches or causes of complaint. Member Governments 
have co-operated; firms and individuals have obeyed the 
decisions of the High Authority with no more and no less 
reluctance than they obey those of national authorities. 

The question could be asked as to whether an intergovern- 
mental body could have done as well. The only standard of 
comparison can be, not what an intergovernmental body could 
theoretically achieve, but what such bodies have actually 
achieved. Comparing the record of E.C.S.C. with that of 
O.E.E.C., it has been strongly urged that the former has 
achieved more, and in a considerably shorter time. This 
remains true even if it is added as it should be that O.E.E.C. 
has had the bigger problem of "peripheral" Europe to handle. 
There has been backsliding in respect of the abolition of 
quotas; administrative formalities have not been standardized, 
let alone done away with; transport discrimination flourishes; 
very little has been done to free the movement either of capital 
or of labour; and the list is not exhaustive. 

Does the High Authority in practice work by majority vote 
or by unanimity as O.E.E.C. must? This has never been an- 
nounced and is perhaps of less importance than it might seem. 
Obviously unanimity is the aim. But, paradoxically, it may in 
fact be easier to obtain because it is unnecessary. The minority, 
because it knows it can be outvoted, is less intransigent and will 
insist on smaller concessions as the price of its favourable vote. 

The members of the High Authority themselves have seem- 
ingly acted as members of a "European Government" rather 
than as Frenchmen, Germans, and so on. The difficulties of 
forgetting one's nationality when forming part of an inter- 
national body may be greatly exaggerated: in a very short 
while one's interest becomes that the institution for which one 
is working, works. * 
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If you want results in the economic field, then the supra- 
national approach offers certain incontestable advantages and, 
apparently, few disadvantages. It has the tremendous psycho- 
logical advantage of offering certainty. The proponents of a 
general "common market" are right to insist on the crucial 
importance of making all decisions irreversible. No German 
businessman is going to invest in Italy if he feels that the 
Italian government may at some future date retract the con- 
cessions it has made and reimpose restrictions on capital exports 
or slap a prohibitive tax on foreign firms. Only a definite com- 
mitment for eternity or for fifty years can bring about the 
necessary confidence. This is a point the importance of which 
is nearly always underestimated and understated by advocates 
of intergovernmental co-operation. There have been the only- 
too-frequent cases in O.E.E.G. of governments agreeing to 
"liberalize" to x% and subsequently reimposing quotas to 
overcome balance-of-payment difficulties. It has the further 
advantage that the representatives of the people (though twice 
removed) have at least some say in the conduct of these matters, 
whereas if they were merely the object of intergovernmental 
deliberations they would only too often have none. Governments 
are rarely called to account for their actions inside an inter- 
national organization, the proceedings of which are usually 
little canvassed. How many M.P.s do know anything about 
O.E.E.C.? Or LC.A.CX, F.A.O., W.H.O.? If a government is 
so called to account, it may not be able to act without re- 
pudiating an international agreement of the desirability of 
which it is presumably convinced, but may not be able fully to 
explain. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC TASK 

FUNDAMENTAL theoretical research in the sciences and 
the ^ discovery of new principles have been the affair of 
individuals, working primarily or exclusively for dis- 
interested ends, i.e. with little thought as to whether or not their 
discoveries may be "useful". Such research cannot be tightly 
directed and it is most likely to succeed if the scientist is given 
the right material facilities,, the right social atmosphere and 
then left to himself. Usually he will need the stimulation of 
fellow-scientists and certainly he will build upon the work of 
others (or undo that work in order to build better): as a 
corollary any barriers set up between him and his fellows are 
harmful in the extreme. The history of European science which 
we have already considered shows how disastrous any kind of 
barrier between different countries would have been. 

The majority of scientists, however, do not so much open new 
paths as follow patiently and methodically those opened up by 
the rare genius. It is their task to exploit the new discovery, to 
explore and exhaust its potentialities, above all to find ways of 
putting it to work in the service of man so as to increase his 
command over his environment and to satisfy more fully his 
material needs. For the performance of this task the public is 
willing to pay. Inevitably the question arises whether in present- 
day Europe the public is getting its money's worth. Or should 
European science be organized on different lines? 

There are reasons, then, for thinking that if the scientific 
effort of the individual European countries were better co- 
ordinated or, in some cases, actually "pooled", greater effi- 
ciency might result. But before stating the case for this assertion 
it is necessary to make several qualifications to it. In the first 
place, if, for practical reasons, a joint effort must be limited to 
the countries of non-Soviet Europe, it should nonetheless be 
recognized that this is regrettable and that the optimum frame- 
work is that of the whole world. The continent (as, formerly, the 
nation) which deliberately cuts itself off from others is not only 
untrue to the fundamental nature of science but will certainly 
lose in the long run from this attempt at autarky. Once again, 
there is no room for "European nationalism" in this field, even 
though it may profit the countries of Europe to form closer links 
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with each other than with the rest of the world. Secondly, 
existing facilities within Europe for the exchange of information 
are already very good. The number of scientific journals is such 
that the scientist who conscientiously strives to keep abreast of 
world developments even in his own perhaps narrow and 
specialized sector, will be hard put to it to do so. Nor are the 
sources of information restricted to publications. There are any 
number of chances to meet fellow-scientists from other countries 
and to exchange views and hypotheses with them. Congresses, 
conferences and international discussions follow each other in 
remorseless succession or, yet more inconveniently, take place 
in different parts of the world at one and the same time. It has 
even been suggested that some kind of co-ordinating body with 
the task of spacing out and arranging in an organized pro- 
gramme the various congresses proposed is rapidly becoming, 
if it has not already become, a necessity. On the other hand it 
has been suggested that European scientists might gain if there 
were more opportunities for meetings on a European basis 
without the complication and expense involved in congresses on 
a world scale. It might be fruitful at least in some sciences to 
create European associations out of the existing national ones. 
This is obviously a field whose membership should be restricted 
as little as possible and this indicates the Council of Europe as 
the proper body to take the initiative. 

Against this some claim, however, that although the dis- 
semination of scientific discoveries, experiments and theories 
could doubtless be improved, it is already so good that it is 
hardly worth devoting time and money to making it better. 
This statement needs one qualification. An increase in the 
facilities (already good, but not good enough) for translating 
articles and studies, particularly those written in the lesser- 
known European languages, into English, the international 
scientific language, would be welcome and it is probably better 
that this job be carried out at an international centre. Again 
the Council of Europe seems to be indicated as the initiator of 
such a project. 

We must face the fact that the gains which would follow from 
the actual co-ordination of work or joint efforts will very often 
be greater as regards the small countries than the larger ones. 
Let us imagine that Britain and Belgium participate in a joint 
scientific enterprise. We shall assume that such participation is, 
or is thought likely to be, profitable to Britain, for otherwise she 
would have stayed outside. But the fact remains that, in respect 
of almost any now-conceivable enterprise, Britain would, if she 
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chose, have been capable of designing, building and exploiting 
the necessary plant herself. Her gain would therefore be that, 
by devoting a smaller proportion of national effort to the enter- 
prise, she nonetheless obtained, shall we say, an equal quantity 
of enriched uranium. But the gain to Belgium is incomparably 
greater since participation in the cost and the fruits of an inter- 
national project may well be the only way in which Belgium can 
obtain enriched uranium, or study short-lived isotopes, or have 
access to the largest computers. 

European scientific co-operation is essential (though it may 
be useful in other cases also) only if the object of study demands 
very large-scale equipment, costly and difficult to design. Such 
equipment is quite beyond the reach of, for instance, the in- 
dividual Scandinavian or Benelux countries, though it may be 
within that of these countries acting as regional groups. Almost 
certainly it is not beyond the reach of Britain, or in most cases 
of France, or, shortly, of the Federal Republic: Britain has built 
up a rather complete atomic industry from her own resources 
of money and brains. The larger countries are, then, tempted to 
act on their own and they may very well succeed in their en- 
deavours, even if sometimes at the cost of a disproportionate 
amount of effort. But their smaller neighbours eagerly desire 
their participation and help, and may be discouraged from 
doing what they could and should do, namely get together 
themselves, if the large countries remain aloof. 

Finally it should be mentioned that it is not always possible 
to separate what is desirable to further the progress of science in 
Europe from what is desirable for economic reasons: in general, 
the case for exploiting important scientific discoveries on a joint 
European basis must rest on economic grounds. But economics 
means politics, and governments which would welcome purely 
scientific co-operation will quite possibly raise objections when 
it comes to pooling forces to exploit the results of that co-opera- 
tion. Equally, they might further European scientific co- 
operation because it would increase the chances of a joint 
effort at a later stage. This interaction between science and 
economics is particularly clear in the field of co-operation in 
matters of nuclear energy released by fission. Basically, this is 
hardly a scientific problem any longer: the principles are known 
and there is not much which the pure scientist can add to them. 
There remains, of course, a great number of technological prob- 
lems, even of problems on the border between pure science and 
technology (e.g. the behaviour of liquid metals) and here 
the pooling, or at least the co-ordination of the work and 
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researches of Europe's technicians, might perhaps be advan- 
tageous. But the major problem is not scientific at all: it is the 
economic problem of finding the resources to construct and 
operate certain installations, in particular the vast plant neces- 
sary for the separation of isotopes. Research into the controlled 
release of energy freed by fusion is, on the other hand, at the 
moment a matter for the scientists alone. 

The main reason for departing from the individual or 
national effort of earlier periods is thus the size and cost of the 
installations needed for research in many fields. The study of 
fundamental particles, for instance, requires an accelerator to 
give very high velocities to the c 'bullets" used to bombard a 
suitable target. Very high velocities mean very high energies,, 
of the order of several hundred million electron volts; to attain 
these., machinery both highly expensive and difficult to design 
is required. Machines producing hundreds of millions of 
electron volts are already beyond the reach of many European 
countries and yet insufficient. We have entered the age of the 
"Bevatron" (billions, i.e. thousands of millions of electron volts) 
or rather only the United States has decisively entered this 
age, leaving Europe and Russia behind. Thus, at the moment, 
research into the anti-proton and certain types of mesons can 
only be carried out in the United States. Both Russia and 
Western Europe (the latter through the European Centre for 
nuclear research) are, however, now building even larger 
machines than the one operated by the University of Cali- 
fornia. The world of high energy physics is one where the 
biggest is nearly always the best and the cost of the biggest 
is beyond the budget of any country smaller than half a 
continent. 

We have pointed out that a country the size of Britain has 
managed to create, from her own resources, a "rather complete" 
atomic industry. This industry is not, however, complete in one 
important respect: the number of types of prototype power 
reactors under construction or in operation is insufficient by 
comparison with the situation in the U.S.A. The O.E.E.C. 
report entitled "Possibilities of action in the field of nuclear 
energy" says on this point: 

American reactors are much more varied in type than the 
European models. The United States has from six to eight 
entirely different prototypes already in operation and 
certainly a good many more under construction. Apart from 
two or three small laboratory prototypes of negligible 
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capacity, Europe has only two different types of reactor in 
service. 

To build as many different types of reactor as possible in order 
to compare their advantages and suitability for particular pur- 
poses is evidently, at the least estimate, desirable. But Britain, 
the third atomic power in the world, cannot afford to do so. 

Both the above examples are taken from the sub-atomic field. 
Others could be cited in other fields of physics or in different 
scientific sectors. But the examples chosen, and especially the 
second, are of particular importance today. The country which 
produces the most efficient reactors most cheaply will be in a 
position both to satisfy advantageously its own energy require- 
ments, and to reap very large commercial gains. Furthermore, 
in the struggle for the allegiance or benevolence of the c 'un- 
committed countries" of the rest of the world technical know- 
ledge and perhaps gifts of atomic reactors themselves will 
certainly be among the most important competitive offerings 
of Russia and the West. It is not suggested that the best policy 
for the West is necessarily to strive assiduously to outbid 
Russian generosity; but it would clearly be useful to be in a 
position to do so and the European countries may not always 
wish to leave the final decision on such matters to the United 
States. 

It is important to realize that the present shortage in Europe 
is not merely a financial one. There is a shortage of brainpower 
also; and this is liable to become acute even in the larger 
countries if the project it is desired to complete requires the 
participation of highly trained personnel working in a number 
of different fields physicists of several descriptions, metal- 
lurgists, engineers, experts on coolants, industrial chemists. In 
the smaller countries it is already acute. It would seem that this 
problem will in the future get more rather than less difficult. 
The proportion of trained workers to untrained will almost 
certainly increase and, though the main solution adopted will 
be to give appropriate instruction to a section of those now un- 
trained, there is no proof that this method will give a fully 
satisfactory answer. It may be that for the efficient conduct of its 
economy a country needs both a large number of scientists and 
technicians and a large number of less skilled personnel. If the 
country has few inhabitants it may find itself in an impossible 
position because neither category can be reduced; and for both, 
its scientific institutions have to compete with other aspects of 
the country's activities. But how many inhabitants constitute 
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a few? Five, ten or fifty million? How many will constitute a few 
in twenty years' time, given the steady increase in specialization? 

Specialization is indeed the real root of the difficulties in 
which small countries however defined may find themselves. 
For what is, or will be, needed, is not a thousand physicists but 
a thousand scientists each competent in one of almost a thousand 
increasingly differentiated fields, and the same with chemists 
and engineers. Perhaps at the moment this picture is overstated, 
but these difficulties exist. 

Specialization also constitutes the second factor serving to 
separate twentieth-century science from what has gone before. 
A sixteenth-century biologist might have been a chemist and 
physicist as well; indeed he might have been, and probably was, 
an amateur, pursuing a liberal profession in the daytime, 
observing and experimenting at night. He could, even so, have 
made significant original contributions to each of the three 
fields. Today it is impossible even to be au courant with progress 
in all the sciences or even perhaps in the various branches of a 
single science. At a recent atomic conference at Geneva, a meet- 
ing devoted to the exchange of information and views on a 
limited number of cognate fields, the older nuclear physicists 
listened with amazement and incomprehension to certain of 
their younger colleagues, while, doubtless, among the latter 
there were some working on lines unfamiliar to and difficult to 
grasp by the others. If it is impossible to remain adequately 
informed, it is doubly so to make a contribution of any worth 
in a field not one's own. The amateur is increasingly at a dis- 
count: in the unlikely event that he musters and masters the 
necessary knowledge he may yet find himself prevented from 
using it to advance that knowledge yet further, through lack of 
essential equipment. 

Thus it is a safe generalization that, except for the rare case 
of a^man of genius perceiving a new, fundamental principle 
the "amateur" Einstein, spending most of his day in a Patent 
Office, offers perhaps the supreme example scientific progress 
from^now on will be made almost entirely by professionals, in- 
creasingly specialized and working with specialized machinery. 
Specialization, especially if it is to extend not just to men but to 
equipment, demands and will give optimum results only if it is 
associated with a certain scale of operation. It may be that in 
certain fields already no European country can provide or 
afford that scale. If so, specialization must be extended to the 
intra-Eurppean level, while, as regards projects too large to 
handle within the national framework, consideration will have 
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to be given to the possibility of entrusting their realization to a 
common European enterprise. This might also be the appro- 
priate form for organizing research outside Europe where it 
would be healthier that the scientists working in an institution 
should feel themselves there as of right and not just as guests. 
In Europe itself this has actually been done in the case of 
nuclear accelerators the common enterprise in question to 
which we have already referred being the European Organiza- 
tion for Nuclear Research, generally known by its French initials 
"CERN". 

The pooling of national resources in a multinationally- 
owned research establishment is the closest possible form of 
international co-operation in science; the European Organiza- 
tion for Nuclear Research (CERN) offers the only existing 
example of a project of this kind anywhere which succeeded in 
transcending the stage of paper plans. 1 The mounting concrete- 
and-steel structures on the Meyrin site and the first results al- 
ready produced by the design and research teams in their 
provisional laboratories and workshops in Geneva are eloquent 
enough. 

Any co-operative effort costs money which otherwise might 
be spent, by every participating nation, at home; this diversion 
can be expected to meet with a resistance which grows with the 
size of the project. Some small-scale undertakings such as the 
biological station at Naples or the Jungfraujoch, have been 
successful because the resistance they aroused was correspond- 
ingly small and besides could be met with the argument of a 
sheer geographical necessity. No such mitigation and no such 
ready defence were available in the case of CERN, where the 
early resistances could never have been overcome without a 
powerful driving force. 

In order to understand the origin of this drive, we must turn 
to the early months of 1947, when the first particle accelerator 
built in California on principles discovered, during the war, by 
Lawrancc Oliphant, Veksler, and McMillan, began to yield its 
first crop of scientific discoveries. Here was proof for everybody 
to see, that a huge new field of science was being opened to 
which no mind and no nation could contribute without having 
first secured access to machinery of an entirely new kind. Yet 
it took six and one-half years from these first American results 
to the first European projects to be accepted in earnest on the 

1 We are indebted to the editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
(Chicago) for permission to reproduce material which originally appeared 
in that journal in December 1955, where further detail will be found. 
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continent. These years were by no means given to mere inertia; 
they were on the contrary filled with the hottest controversy on 
the advisability of building high-energy physics on a national 
scale. Only fairly recently has it become obvious to all that 
Europe cannot hope to excel in high-energy physics by brain- 
power alone, and that a big material effort is also necessary. 
For the early promoters of the CERN idea it was never in 
doubt. 

There is in modern large-scale research an essential element 
of novelty which makes the modern physical establishment 
different from the older academic institute. 1 Could it be that 
experimental high-energy physics in Europe had suffered a six- 
year delay because of the absence of organizational forms 
uniting the managerial and engineering skill with the dis- 
interested scientific enthusiasm? Both of these elements were 
abundantly available as soon as the war ended. Their con- 
junction was lacking, or wherever it was incipient, it was ab- 
sorbed in other urgent tasks such as the early development of 
atomic power. 

Private conversations between European physicists took place 
as early as 1947. While never forgetting meson physics as a 
scientifically more worth-while field, they usually sought to 
combine the accelerator and the reactor aspects. In both these 
fields the need for European co-operation was obvious; their 
combination in a single project appeared natural, even though 
the early promoters were aware of the slight, but possibly de- 
cisive, difference in the public attitude towards the two questions 
(meson physics "pure", but somewhat difficult to "sell"; 
atomic energy attracting the public readiness to spend money, 
but also inviting security-mindedness and separatism) . 

Late in 1949, at a European Cultural Conference gathered 
at Lausanne, a message was read from L. de Broglie, urging the 
creation of "regional" European research institutes in fields 
requiring great material means. Important as it was, the resolu- 
tion of the conference could not be considered as the beginning 
of a concrete development which could be undertaken only 
by an already established international body possessing the 
necessary political and budgetary machinery. It is therefore 
reasonable to consider 7 June 1950, as the true beginning of 
the history of CERN. On that day U.N.E.S.C.O. agreed to 
sponsor an intergovernmental conference to consider the oppor- 

1 L. Kowarski, "Psychology and Structure of Large-Scale Physical 
Research" in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, V (June-July 1949). pp. 186-91, 
200. 
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tunity of establishing co-operative laboratories of a regional 
type. Its Department of Natural Science, led by Professor P. 
Auger, undertook the task of providing a technical basis of 
discussion. 

Eager to go ahead, and to stay well in the vanguard of the 
stately deployment of U.N.E.S.C.O.'s forces. Professor Auger 
went forth on a crusade of persuasion among the European 
leaders of physical research. A scientific conference at the Euro- 
pean Cultural Centre, Geneva, at the end of 1950 showed that 
the crystallization of ideas had gone far enough to induce the 
Italian government and shortly afterwards France and Belgium, 
to grant subsidies totalling some $10,000. Together with the 
first credits allocated by U.N.E.S.C.O., this sum permitted the 
creation of an office of technical studies and the assembly of a 
board of consultants, chosen from eight European countries 
(including the United Kingdom, still undecided, but already 
interested and benevolent) who came together in May 1951. 

A somewhat unusual unity of purpose and constructive en- 
thusiasm dominated the very first meeting of the Board. Two 
objectives were suggested; a longer-range, very ambitious pro- 
ject of an accelerator second to none in the world and, in 
addition, the speedy construction of a less powerful and more 
classical machine in order to start European experimentation in 
high-energy physics at an early date and so to cement the 
European unity directed to a more difficult principal under- 
taking. These purely scientific aims were judged to be attractive 
enough to stand alone, without the inclusion of any reactor 
features. 

Another suggestion, adopted immediately, was to proceed 
step by step, starting with a provisional organization devoted to 
planning and the elaboration of a six or seven years' budget. 
Once ready, the complete plans and budgets would be handed 
to the member governments, and the provisional organization 
would then disband, hoping for the best. The consultants felt 
(and the subsequent events justified this feeling) that the 
provisional organization with its relatively very small budget 
would act as a friendly trap, bringing the governmental repre- 
sentatives together, ironing out the differences in their 
outlook and, finally, ushering in the almost imperceptible 
transition to greater commitments and steadier relationships. 

It was considered that the provisional organization could 
complete its task in twelve or eighteen months, on a budget of 
200,000 to 250,000 dollars. This sum was considered sufficient 
to attract some of the best European experts in physics, 
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electrical engineering, and organization of research, if neces- 
sary, on a part-time basis. As a further inducement for the 
European nations to embark on this cautious venture, all plans, 
estimates, and drawings were to be made freely available to the 
member states. 

The Board of Consultants pushed their conclusions far enough 
to enable U.N.E.S.C.O. to call an intergovernmental con- 
ference, provided with a complete and well-reasoned agenda. 
Both the recommendations of this Board and its very existence 
were highly unorthodox; in other attempts to set up a co- 
operative scientific organization, governments were invited to 
appoint from the start official experts who immediately would 
have to discuss a full-fledged programme and investment 
budget. In the history of CERN, a competent international 
discussion of aims started several months before the first formal 
appeal was made to the prospective constituent nations and, 
thereafter, more than a year was spent in constructive planning 
before the constituents were led to a binding, large-scale com- 
mitment. The first to adopt this gradual approach, CERN has 
been the first success in intergovernmental scientific co- 
operation on a large scale; herein may lie a lesson for future 
attempts of this kind. 

The U.N.E.S.C.O.-sponsored gathering of governmental 
delegates met twice (in Paris, late in 1951 and at Geneva, early 
in 1952). All European members of U.N.E.S.C.O. were invited, 
but no response came from beyond the "Iron Curtain". 

At the Geneva meeting, the Convention setting up the 
provisional organization was signed by the representatives of 
eleven European governments. During the whole life of the 
"provisional" CERN, the United Kingdom preferred to remain 
in the formal position of an observer, although to that non- 
committal role it added very soon, and to everybody's satis- 
faction, that of a keen debater, a provider of consultants, and 
a bearer of gifts (the latter, curiously, equalling the size of a 
reasonably-calculated regular contribution). 

In view of the smallness of the financial stake, little or no 
opposition was met with in the participating countries, and the 
ratification procedure was completed in time to hold the first 
session of the new Council in May 1952. With this session 
European co-operation in nuclear physics began its formal 
existence, no longer dependent on U.N.E.S.C.O. as a sup- 
porting legal medium. 

By a stroke of luck, CERN's beginnings coincided in time 
with the invention, at Brookhaven in America, of a new prin- 
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ciple of acceleration. Thus, the proton synchroton group was 
soon able to embark on an ambitious project of a 20-30 billion 
electric volts machine with the complete certainty of not 
trailing behind any other team of planners. The very novelty 
of the principle, however, necessitated the performance of 
numerous basic experiments and tests in additon to the paper 
planning. The synchrocyclotron group resisted the temptation 
of copying some already existing machine and resolutely under- 
took to produce the plans of a modernized machine, keeping in 
mind the necessity of meeting the calendar requirements and of 
producing an immediately workable instrument. Neither the 
needs of the future European centre nor the more immediate 
claims of the already present forms of European co-operation 
were forgotten in this fruitful compromise. 

The tasks of the laboratory group were particularly relevant 
to the problem of launching a new European enterprise. In the 
mind of the public and of some of its own protagonists, the 
planning of CERN was chiefly the planning of two modern 
accelerators. In the customary academic conditions, a planner 
has for better or for worse to take into account the existing 
structure of his academic institution. The machine will be built 
on a piece of ground of which the university is, or can reasonably 
aspire to become, the owner. The chief builder will be the 
university's customary architect or some suitable ministry of 
works. An existing workshop will turn out an accepted kind of 
auxiliary equipment until a new specialized workshop is 
established beside the machine in the new building. The staff 
will be hired according to a time-honoured schedule of person- 
nel and the finance office will not fail to deliver its flow of 
bounties and obstructions. 

In the case of a new and independent organization such as 
CERN, all the background landscape had to be provided at 
the same time as the accelerators, or even before. Neither the 
urgency of this problem nor its very existence were necessarily 
obvious to the academic and technical mind; the point, how- 
ever, was well taken by the U.N.E.S.C.O. consultants, who 
considered the planning of the Laboratory framework as one of 
the tasks to be taken up without delay. It was keenly felt that 
proper decisions taken in time would prevent the "landscape" 
from being filled with undesirable growths. The technician's 
feeling that "these things are like the weather" may sometimes 
err on the side of excessive pessimism (making him forget that 
some factors of his environment, uncontrollable in the past, 
are no longer so) or optimism (prompting him to indulge in. 
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propitiation rituals). In some circles the proposal was made to 
solve the c "landscape" problem by developing the European 
centre around an existing institute, or at least by inviting one 
of the participating nations to provide the whole supporting 
framework, with the others more or less in the role of paying 
guests. 1 In spite of these hesitations of a few years ago, the 
internationally initiated structural framework of the Geneva 
establishment appears now to be satisfactorily able to live and 
succeed. It remains true, however, that some of the participating 
nations, notably Britain and France, thanks to their greater 
recent experience in the field of organized physical research, 
did contribute in different ways a preponderant share in the 
shaping of CERN's "landscape". 

In October 1952, the Council took a unanimous decision as 
to the future location of the European laboratory; the choice 
of Geneva rather than Paris, Copenhagen, or Arnhem was 
dictated by the traditional role of Geneva as a home of inter- 
national institutions. In April 1953, the Council approved a 
Report 2 (presented by the Secretary-General) in which the two 
machines and the future laboratory were described, and tenta- 
tive figures were given for the investment and running costs. 
After a few more months of discussion, in particular with 
individual national experts, the original task of the provisional 
CERN could be considered as concluded. This coincided in 
time with the signature of the Convention instituting the 
permanent Organization, which took place in July 1953. 

This time the participating states had to undertake definite 
and sizable commitments, and accordingly the ratification 
of the permanent CERN took a much longer time than in the 
case of its provisional forerunner. In the meantime (until 
September 1954) the already assembled staff could busy itself 
not only with the continuation of planning, but also with such 
preparatory activities as could be undertaken on the small 
budget of the provisional CERN, whose existence was pro- 
longed by trimestrial instalments. Its leaders were animated by 
the firm conviction that a permanent authority, armed with 
adequate finance, would not fail in due course to deploy in full 
their, until then, small-scale preparations. Without this con- 
viction, the slowly mounting expenditure under the interim 
regime would amount to nothing but a pretentious waste; with 

1 A. King, "International Scientific Co-operation, Its Possibilities and 
Limitations" in Impact (Winter 1953). pp. 189-200. 

2 See the "Reports by the Secretary-Genera? ', reprinted as the publica- 
tion CERN 55-1. 
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it, CERN had every chance of putting to a good use the long 
waiting period imposed by the ratification procedures. 

It could be feared that the scientists' enthusiasm would run 
ahead of the legal caution which the more administratively 
minded delegates on the Council would not fail to exhibit. This 
sceptical fear soon gave way to an admiring gratitude as the 
Council and its Finance Committee took one initiative after 
another in assuming the responsibility for far-reaching decisions, 
ensuring the day-to-day financing, and in every way spurring 
the scientists to a maximum effort. 

The immediate necessity of an exploratory experimentation 
led the proton synchroton group frankly to envisage the 
creation of a provisionally self-contained laboratory. " Moral 
commitments", approved or at least unforbidden by the 
Finance Committee, were given to the newly recruited staff 
who, on this risky basis, agreed to leave their respective 
countries and to embark on a pioneer's existence in Geneva. 

For the laboratory group the most urgent questions were 
those concerning the site and buildings. Its architectural expert 
became CERN's chief architect (another "moral commit- 
ment", which could not become contractually binding until 
the permanent organization came into force). And, in the 
spring of 1954, in order not to lose the benefit of a whole build- 
ing season, excavations were cautiously started on the Meyrin 
site. In this gradual way the time, often lost by similar organiza- 
tions through the cumbersome procedure of international 
architectural commissions, was saved. 

Some other activities of general interest, such as research and 
development concerning the experimental apparatus, and 
library and information in general were initiated. A nucleus 
for the administrative staff was assembled in Geneva, and began 
its day-to-day activities. 

In September 1954, CERN was at last granted the legal right 
to exist. From the experience of other multinational organisms, 
it might be expected that this would be the proper time for the 
setting-up of a number of formally empowered commissions 
which after an appropriate delay (say, half a year) would be 
ready with their basic regulations, necessary for starting the real 
work in an orderly manner. That this happy zero-plus date, 
in the case of CERN, turned out to be a zero-minus is worth 
some reflection. 

According to one authority, 1 this is a field in which "Euro- 
pean scientists were ready to work together", while on the other 

1 A. King. loc. cit. 
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hand, the subject is one "which appears significant to govern- 
ments 35 . These two impulses were consistently brought into a 
close inter-action: every member nation was usually represented 
by two delegates, a scientist and an administrator or a diplomat. 
In various working parties, scientists intermingled with ad- 
ministrative experts. Scientific minds were, on the whole, in 
control of the wider issues, but the contact was good enough to 
enable them to grasp certain administrative facts of life. And 
the administrators had an opportunity to learn that if scientists 
appeared, sometimes, not to know whither they were bound, 
this was due to the very nature of their trade and not to any 
unfortunate and occasional personal failings. 

Scientists, as a rule, like clarity and prefer their disagreements 
to be explicitly stated; but, if left to themselves, they run the 
risk of ending their encounters on a note of a well-expressed 
dissent. For the diplomats and the administrators such a situa- 
tion, on the contrary, afforded an admirable and, but for the 
presence of the scientists, unobtainable raw material on which 
to exert their specific skill. As a result of this combination of 
clarity and conciliation, CERN's basic concepts came to be 
singularly free from those "voluntary confusions" which in 
reality are but postponed battles and which, in some less for- 
tunate cases, have been malignant enough to threaten the very 
existence of the undertaking. CERN's multinational nature 
obviously called from the start for the presence of diplo- 
matically minded leaders and, by this Toynbeean mechanism 
of "challenge and response", CERN turned a seeming handicap 
to its advantage. 

The co-operative effort has seldom or never suffered from the 
diversified origin of its staff. In fact, it came as a surprise that 
there was practically no money trouble and no multinational 
trouble; such headaches as were experienced were of the same 
kind with which any similar uninational venture would have to 
wrestle. The hospitality of the Geneva authorities was warm- 
hearted and unfailing. The Canton population as a whole was 
given the opportunity to approve the invitation of CERN to 
Geneva and did so by a considerable majority. 

As soon as the permanent Convention came into force, the 
Council took the important decision concerning the post of 
CERN's Director-General endowed with considerable powers 
and responsibilities under the Convention. 

It is expected that, by late 1957, CERN will be able to install 
all its major services on the Meyrin site, the cyclotron will be 
In its last stages of completion and the material construction of 
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the synchrotron will be well under way. Scientific activity will 
develop well before that date, so as to forestall from the very 
start the risk of CERN's development as an exercise in pure 
electromechanics, or an international civil servant's paradise. 
Apart from its intrinsic value, the initial cosmic-ray programme 
will be of assistance in the starting-up of the instrumentation. 
In connection with this work, CERN has undertaken, on a 
modest scale, the role of a European clearing-house for such 
activities as the standardization of emulsion techniques. 

How far will such co-ordination functions develop? Will 
CERN become the focus of a net of inter-European activities 
in nuclear science, rooted in many national institutions and re- 
quiring a centralized meeting point? It will probably be found 
that, for some time to come, CERN needs a period of stability 
enabling it to concentrate on its principal task as it has been 
understood by its founders; but the fruits of its several years' 
experience are there. As a first living example of successful 
European co-operation in science it is open to view, and it may 
be hoped that its lesson will not be lost. 

One might begin by asking to what extent its lessons could 
be applied in the development of a European Atomic energy 
authority the Euratom project, negotiations for which are 
going forward at the time of writing. 

Inasmuch as European co-operation has been shown to be 
both necessary and fruitful in the domain of meson physics, 
the same will far more certainly happen in the atomic energy 
field, where material means are even more costly, the necessary 
knowledge is even more diversified and a far wider scope is 
given to creative imagination. 

There are two main forms of co-operation in such a field: 
co-ordination of national activities and creation of common 
enterprises. CERN's example shows that it is possible to com- 
bine national resources in a joint undertaking and such a 
fusion is likely to maintain and to foster the will to co-operation. 
For a system of co-ordination unsupported by concrete common 
achievements, the chances of survival are doubtful. 

The product of the joint undertakings can be measured 
sometimes in kilograms (or tons, or kilowatt-hours), and some- 
times in terms of new knowledge. European experts are studying 
at present the problems of how to produce in common sizable 
quantities of fissile materials (such as uranium 235) or of 
moderators (such as heavy water). CERN's precedent does not, 
of course, apply to such industrial ventures. 

The "production of knowledge" in this field is, on the 
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contrary, fully comparable to the aims pursued by CERN. 
And CERN's example does show that a mere declaration of a 
common will is enough to awaken enthusiasms and to bring 
about the adoption of targets which at a stroke put the newborn 
community in a vanguard position second to none in the world. 
It also shows that there is a good hope of achieving this position 
by drawing freely on the European store of brainpower and 
that no smaller source will yield enough. 

The extent to which increased co-operation in the scientific 
field is already envisaged can be seen not only in the Euratom 
project, but even in the alternative plan drawn up by the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation, joint 
undertakings, probably limited to some member countries 
only, are envisaged: a plant for separating isotopes, chemical 
separation and processing plants for irradiated fuels, the joint 
production of heavy water, the fabrication of "fuel elements", 
construction in common of nuclear power stations, and so on. 
Some of these proposals raise points of particular interest. The 
plant for the separation of isotopes, for instance, will not only 
be enormously expensive (for a plant processing 100 tons of 
uranium per year, an estimated cost of $200-300111. plus an 
extra $ioom. lor the generating plant) ; the money must be put 
up quickly. It is widely held that the future lies not with the 
isotope of uranium (U 235 ) separated out by gaseous diffusion 
from natural uranium previously transformed into uranium 
hexafluoride (UF 6 ) but with another isotope (U 233 ) and with 
plutonium. In the relatively near future uranium and breeder 
reactors will have produced considerable quantities of these 
last nuclear fuels and the large-scale production of fuel by 
the isotope separation process may no longer be competitive. 
What, then, is the point in Europe building plant both costly 
to construct and operate and already obsolescent particularly 
now that the United States has made the offer of very con- 
siderable quantities of enriched uranium (though the precise 
terms and conditions of the offer are not known)? Basically, 
this: that the European countries cannot afford to omit such 
an important stage of "nuclear development" as that repre- 
sented by the design and running of installations producing 
U 235 . Late-comers in the field, they must themselves learn to 
solve the host of scientific and technological problems posed by 
the new industry, problems which have already been solved 
(not necessarily in the most efficient way) by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Russia, and they must acquire the 
necessary knowledge and experience quickly. But the price of 
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a gaseous diffusion plant is too heavy if what is gained is 
knowledge and experience alone; and fortunately the fact is 
that U 2 35 seems likely to continue as a useful nuclear fuel for 
some fifteen years. If it does not wish to be dependent on 
American supplies Europe must provide its own, though the 
advantage of so doing will decrease rapidly with time; if the 
plant is to be built, it should be done as soon as possible. 1 This 
factor adds weight to the arguments in favour of a joint project. 

The proposed chemical separation plants and factories for 
fabricating fuel elements bring out another problem. In both 
these fields the United Kingdom has not only the necessary 
skill and experience but also surplus capacity which it is 
prepared to make available to other countries under jobbing 
contracts. There is of course no guarantee, and indeed it seems 
excessively unlikely, that this capacity, surplus to Britain's own 
present needs, will be sufficient to satisfy the needs of contin- 
ental Europe. But even if it were so, the continental countries 
would be reluctant to let Britain gain exclusive experience 
and profits in the field. This reluctance could perhaps be 
overcome, provided that they were granted by Britain 
guaranteed supplies and a priority in delivery equal to that 
accorded to British customers. 

From this example it will be seen that joint undertakings, in 
the strict sense of the term, will not always represent the only or 
even the best solution. They have, in many cases, very great 
advantages: a "European factory", designed, financed, staffed 
and operated by several countries and, presumably, benefiting 
from extra-territoriality, gives absolute security of supplies, 
equitable distribution of profits and risks, and a feeling of part- 
nership. But there is another possibility, namely that plant for 
particular purposes is built, with the consent of other European 
states, mainly or entirely by one country and operated as 
primarily a national enterprise, but bound to dispose of to its 

1 The Assembly of the Council of Europe has recently urged that the 
joint construction of a uranium isotope separation plant be proceeded with 
immediately "even if there are sound economic reasons for delaying this decision". 
However, the problem is not merely economic, but technical also: which 
separation process should be used? The O.E.E.C. report, while recognizing 
that "other processes may be envisaged, some of which may be technically 
and economically more advantageous", concludes that nonetheless the 
gaseous diffusion system offers the best possibilities if it is decided to build 
a joint separation plant in the immediate future, since a plant based on 
other processes would take longer to put into operation. But if newer 
methods such as that of the Trennduse or the gas centrifuge are much more 
efficient, the calculation of advantage becomes very difficult. 
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neighbours the products of the surplus capacity deliberately 
built into it. Nuclear power stations may furnish an example, A 
large generating station may, in terms of price per unit output, 
be more economical to construct and operate than a small. It 
may be, however, that the size of the country where it is 
proposed to build the generating plant is such that the inhabi- 
tants could not possibly consume the electricity produced. A 
European agreement on the disposal of the product might get 
over this difficulty. Modifications of this scheme are possible: 
for instance, the plant might be jointly financed and an agree- 
ment concluded that a certain percentage of the product shall 
be delivered to other participating countries over a stated 
period of time, after which the country concerned shall be free 
to dispose of the product as it wishes. Or one country may 
provide the raw material in the form of swift-flowing streams, 
while another builds the dams designed to capture their energy. 
National specialization, under conditions agreed by European 
countries mutually, represents a no less "European" solution 
of common problems. 

Of the joint undertakings mentioned in the O.E.E.C. report, 
the isotope separation plant envisaged by the "Six" would be, 
for some time to come, the main source of nuclear fuel. The 
latter may be consumed in reactors or in bombs; the plant 
producing it would therefore be a military target, which fact 
would presumably influence its location. On other than military 
grounds there might, however, be keen competition among the 
European nations for the honour of sheltering this European 
factory. For, even if the actual ground on which it was built 
ceased to belong to the host country, a majority of at least the 
less skilled workers would be recruited from among the natives 
of this country, while the personnel would spend considerable 
sums in the surrounding towns. Countries with a seaboard might 
find themselves at an advantage. The sea provides the cheapest 
repository for radioactive waste products (enclosed in suitable 
containers). The aim would obviously have to be to achieve a 
certain balance of geographical distribution, having taken 
account of all the other factors; this should not be difficult of 
achievement. 

Among other subjects in the atomic field where joint under- 
takings might profitably be envisaged are, in addition to the 
construction of prototype reactors and of a very powerful high- 
flux reactor, superior to the American material testing reactor 
at Arco, Idaho; the establishment of certain testing and research 
centres ("semi-industrial laboratories"), to include institutes for 
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basic metallurgical research, for the study of short-lived iso- 
topes and for "reactor chemistry", i.e. applied radiation chem- 
istry, and for research into thermonuclear energy. With regard 
to the prototype reactors some approaches, as the O.E.E.C. 
report remarks, may at first appear so daring and to have such 
slender chances of success that no European country will be 
prepared to take the risk of embarking on them alone. Here 
the dilemma is particularly cruel, for European countries not 
only start a long way behind the United States, but know that 
the latter is increasing its lead, as Russia may well be also. 
Thus the case for joint small pilot models, or for confiding the 
construction ^of a model of a particular type to one country, 
other countries being responsible for building other types and 
all sharing the fruits, is extremely strong. Similar considerations 
apply to the creation of a centre for the study of short-lived 
isotopes, even though, seemingly, the industrial and commercial 
benefits to be derived from researches in this domain are un- 
likely to be anywhere near as great. A very high proportion of 
radio-isotopes at the moment under investigation require pro- 
duction and study on the spot, since they decay into other 
isotopes or elements in a very short space of time. The choice 
is therefore between an institute for this specialized study in 
every European country whose scientists wish to pursue it, and 
a European institute to which scientists from all participating 
countries have full freedom of access. 

Nuclear propulsion units offer a further field where European 
co-operation, possibly going as far as the construction and 
operation in common of factories, appears indicated. The 
position at the moment is that these units can already be profit- 
ably installed in ships and that their application to aeroplanes 
is not perhaps ^ very distant. Once again, the Americans have 
established quite a large lead; Russia has presumably made 
considerable progress, especially in the use of nuclear propulsion 
for submarines; while Britain hopes to produce her first atomic- 
powered ship soon. There is clearly an immense industrial 
future here perhaps too immense and too profitable to en- 
courage the European nations (and in the first place, Britain) 
to co-operate rather than to go it alone in the hopes of great 
commercial rewards. 

Thermonuclear energy (or, more precisely, the problem of 
obtaining the controlled release of energy from the kind of 
reactions that go on within the hydrogen bomb), merits especial 
mention. The possibilities opened up to mankind through the 
provision of inexhaustible and unlimited sources of energy (for 
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there is no lack of hydrogen and what has been announced of 
recent Russian and British research seems even to suggest that 
the "trigger" furnished in the case of an H-bomb by an explod- 
ing fissile core may be replaced by another not dependent on 
scarce radioactive isotopes) would surely lead, in a less divided 
world, to research conducted at world level; the problems to be 
solved are formidable and call for contributions by the best 
scientists, wherever they may be found. At the moment a joint 
research project involving the participation of Russian scientists 
is inconceivable. 

Can we imagine a common effort by the West? Even this is 
unlikely 3 given America's lead in this field, and the stringency 
of the relevant legislation. In any case, inspired by Britain's 
unfortunate experience after the war, Europe might feel in- 
clined to insist that the bulk of research took place on this side 
of the Atlantic a requirement the United States would have 
some difficulty in meeting. It may be, therefore, that joint 
research into thermonuclear energy can in practice extend no 
further than the frontiers of free Europe. The chances that any 
individual European country, not excluding Britain which at 
least is in the race to be the first country to harness atomic 
fusion, will win it against much stronger competitors, are small. 
They become noticeably brighter if Europe's immense scientific 
talent is pooled. 

The atomic field is not the only one where a pooling of brains 
and money to build and operate specialized scientific equip- 
ment would seem useful. The design and construction of 
electronic computers is a difficult and expensive business, hence 
it is not surprising that to date the largest and most efficient 
machines exist only in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and, probably, Russia. Other European states could certainly 
build them, or they could be bought; there is thus no absolute 
problem of to have or to have not. Nonetheless there is much to 
be said for undertaking their construction at least on a regional 
basis, particularly since in this way a small country could obtain 
access, for instance, to three machines each designed to do a 
specialized job instead of possessing one of general use, similar 
to those possessed by its two neighbours. The question of 
capacity again enters here. A big computer pays its way only 
if it is put to use constantly and might therefore prove unecono- 
mic to a country whose scientists and technicians have insuffi- 
cient, or insufficiently important, problems to feed into it. The 
difficulty vanishes if it can serve the work of Scandinavia or all 
the three Benelux countries. Finally, a large computer, possibly 
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attached to a research institute, might be made available to all 
Europeans working in the field for which the machine was 
specialized; for example that of medical statistics. 

Astronomy, and particularly radio-astronomy, also offers 
possibilities for joint undertakings. In the main this is not a 
domain where political and economic reasons oblige co-opera- 
tion to be limited to Europe: the International Geophysical 
Year is providing an impressive demonstration of genuine col- 
laboration throughout the world. Observatories jointly con- 
trolled and financed already exist. The Harvard observatory at 
Mazelspoort, near Bloemfontein, is operated by Belgium, 
Western Germany, Ireland, Northern Ireland, Sweden and the 
University of Harvard. There is no good reason why the financ- 
ing and construction of high-powered telescopes and the expen- 
sive ancillary equipment of a modern observatory should be 
undertaken by European countries alone, if other states are 
willing to participate. 

In radio-astronomy the picture is rather different since here 
the expense is exorbitant, there is no question of siting (in 
other words, Europe's climate, unfavourable to celestial obser- 
vation by visual means, offers no impediment to the capture of 
radio-waves) and there is some slight question of rivalry. At 
the moment only U.K. and Western Germany possess sizable 
radio-telescopes. The Americans now propose to build one of a 
diameter more than twice as great as that at Jodrell Bank. 
There is, of course, no question but that the Americans will 
make the results of their research with this new and incompar- 
ably powerful instrument freely known, and will permit access 
to their equipment to Europeans. The question is merely 
whether Western Europe, for one or another reason, wishes to 
make its own contribution in the field of radio-astronomy. If it 
does, then the radio-telescope will have to be a joint under- 
taking. 

A final example might be the construction of artificial 
satellites. 

There is also considerable need and scope for co-operation in 
another field which is linked to the creation of common Euro- 
pean industrial and research centres; that is in legislation. 
European companies will be formed by agreement between the 
participating countries, which will draw up articles of associa- 
tion covering such matters as the nature of the public and 
private bodies authorized to take part, the form and remuner- 
ation of national contributions, the allocation of products, etc. 
Inevitably, in some respects such international agreements will 
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reflect aspects of the national laws of the signatory states; in- 
evitably also they will serve to modify those laws, to the extent 
that the national laws conflict, or do not altogether correspond 
with, the provisions of the agreement. Thus the conclusion of a 
treaty between States will tend to bring about, in however 
slight a measure, a certain unification of national laws; for in- 
stance in patent laws, company law and so on. There are, how- 
ever, some fields in which no relevant laws exist although they 
may already be under consideration because the field itself is 
new. Again, the supreme example is in atomic energy. There is 
very much to be said for an immediate confrontation of national 
legislative provisions where they exist, with a view to preventing 
them from taking opposing directions, and to establishing 
standard European laws, rules and standards, to be im- 
plemented in each country by concurrent legislation. (This 
would not prevent subsequent attempts at unified legislation 
at the global level.) Particularly urgent is an international 
agreement on the disposal of radioactive waste products, which 
might also contain provisions for the establishment of a centre 
to check the efficacy of national methods and propose inter- 
national norms and criteria. The O.E.E.C. report refers to yet 
other matters where harmonization of legislation appears 
desirable: public health, industrial safety, problems of insurance 
in the field of production and transport, conditions for the 
granting of licences for prospecting, holding and exploiting 
nuclear products, and conditions under which a licence to 
work a private patent may be accorded. It will be seen that this 
type of agreement will not in general establish joint undertak- 
ings, though it may, in particular circumstances, set up cen- 
tralized machinery for the purposes of control or, conceivably, 
arbitration. 

A quite particular problem and perhaps one particularly 
difficult concerns the standardization of weights and measures. 
The abandonment by Britain and Ireland of the inch and the 
pound, the yards and the hundredweight, in favour of the 
metric system, will surely be resisted by all save primary school- 
children with the utmost determination. Yet the existence of 
two differing systems is a considerable complication, rendered 
yet more so by the fact that there is no relation whatsoever 
between the two. 1 This complication does not weigh on British 
and American scientists for they have already adopted the 
metric system for their work; the rest-mass of a proton is 

1 i pound = 0-45359342 kilograms; i yard (British) = 0-914399 metres; 
I gallon (British) = 4-5459631 litres; i gallon (U,S,) = 37853325 litres , , .! 
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expressed by them as a fraction of a gram, not of an ounce. But 
it does weigh on engineers and it will weigh increasingly heavily 
on manufacturers if, following the creation of a common market 
and a free trade zone, Britain exports more to Europe and 
British housewives seek new parts for continental goods. Ob- 
viously there is really no question here of "scientific co-opera- 
tion". But there is a problem and one, it seems, that can only 
be solved by concessions on the part of Britain. For, if it is 
inconceivable that Britons learn to think in metres, yet it is 
certainly harder to imagine a Frenchman embracing the homely 
mystery of stones and furlongs and degrees Fahrenheit. Britain 
can, of course, plead the exigencies of the American and 
Commonwealth markets but if her trade with Europe becomes, 
by comparison, overwhelmingly important, at least in certain 
products, then manufacturers of these products will have to 
reflect seriously. Just as one day it may be that makers of 
motor-cars, aware of the cost and trouble of fitting the controls 
on one side for the home market, on the other for the continental 
market, will begin to wonder whether the habit of driving on 
the left which the British share in lonely eccentricity with the 
Swedes, is really worth the candle. 

Finally, there are the questions of training in the whole of 
the vast scientific field. At the undergraduate level there seems 
to be no advantage to be gained from shifting responsibility 
from the national educational systems. But the idea of a Euro- 
pean institution for training students from the underdeveloped 
countries would seem to be one worth looking into. Such a 
European "high-school" has been suggested for Austria. At the 
post-graduate level the argument for instruction at the Euro- 
pean level is much stronger. The reactor stations set up should, 
it is felt, have attached to them European institutes which 
would give appropriate training in reactor physics, technology, 
metallurgy and chemistry. 



Chapter 8 
THE CULTURAL TASK 

WHAT is true of the sciences, namely that the indivi- 
dual's effort is what ultimately counts, is even more 
true of ideas and experiments in the broader field of 
humane studies. Some radicals may talk as though it were 
possible to create, or to return to, a single European system of 
higher education with complete interchangeability of teachers 
and taught, or a central if multiple forum for the exchange and 
criticisms of ideas. But this is clearly illusory, presupposing as it 
does that artificial barriers created by the State, rather than 
the natural barriers of language and culture, are involved. Even 
Switzerland has no "national" university other than a technical 
one. 

It is, however, important to see that the natural barriers are 
not supplemented by artificial ones whether financial or 
administrative so that where contact can be useful and stimu- 
lating it is made as easy as possible. As has already been seen, 
very considerable progress had been made in the last few years 
despite economic protectionism, and the lines of development 
already foreshadowed in what is being done could easily be 
carried further were greater material resources available, 
whether in the form of scholarships or of grants for travel or 
publication. But all this is not specifically a matter of inter- 
European co-operation; it is far more a reflection in this parti- 
cular sphere of the general problem facing the arts and learning 
in democratic societies which have made large-scale private 
patronage a thing of the past without developing a full-scale 
scheme of public patronage in its place. 

It is of course true that in this sphere, as in others, countries 
can learn from each other and not only as regards the alloca- 
tion of material resources. The ability of countries to profit by 
each others' experiences in education need not be regarded as 
being exhausted. There is, for instance, the general problem felt 
in almost every country of the consequences for general culture 
of the increased specialization demanded by institutions of high 
education. "General" courses do not seem to meet the need. 

A Turkish participant in our discussions pointed to the 
introduction of debates on the Anglo-Saxon model as a method 
which had proved successful in his country in giving students an 

264 
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awareness of contemporary problems outside their own fields 
of study; debates would be packed when lectures on the same 
subject might fail to draw an audience. And this might be a 
way in which the universities of various countries might usefully 
make contact at the student level. The success of the Johns 
Hopkins University Centre for European Studies at Bologna or 
of " Wilton Park" within its hitherto mainly Anglo-German 
framework are only indications of the fact that we need not 
think that we have come to the end of useful experiments in 
more self-conscious contacts at the adult level. 

Among European organizations working in the cultural field 
Western Union (now Western European Union) was the 
pioneer. It devoted itself primarily to stimulating closer co- 
operation between educational institutions and centres of higher 
learning, in the exploration of their common problems and in 
fostering a knowledge of European culture. A series of con- 
ferences between teachers produced a report on the role of the 
school in western European civilization. 1 Western European 
Union continues this kind of work, and was for instance respon- 
sible for the Conference of heads of European Universities held 
at Cambridge in J955- 2 

Once again, however, it is the Council of Europe which has 
done most. It has produced a convention (signed on u De- 
cember 1953) on the recognition of the equivalence of university 
entrance examinations and one (signed on 15 December 1956) 
recognizing for degree purposes periods of study in other 
member States. It has also framed a general cultural convention 
governing the use of and access to "Europe's cultural heritage"; 
this was signed on 19 December 1954. It has sponsored con- 
ferences on the revision of history textbooks and courses on the 
presentation of the European idea. It has promoted through the 
grant of Council of Europe fellowships the study of special 
aspects of the movement towards European integration and of 
European institutions. Concurrently with the regular autumn 
session of the Consultative Assembly courses are held for parti- 
cular categories of persons: University professors and lecturers; 
directors of teachers' training colleges and trade unionists. It 
has given grants to facilitate the exchange of visits between 
member countries, not limiting itself to professors and students 
but including workers, rightly taking the view that cultural 

1 La Civilization Europlene Occidentals et UEcole (Paris. Education Nationale. 
n.d. ? 1953). 

2 Report of the Conference of European University Rectors and Vice-Chancellors 
(London. W.E.U. 1955). 
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intercourse is not something limited to university people. It has 
instituted a cultural identity card in replacement of that issued 
by Western Union, with the aim of offering special facilities 
when travelling abroad to foreign students, teachers, research 
workers and artists. It has assisted with the microfilming of 
indices and archives, and has granted patronage to various 
private institutions, films, books and so on. It even awards an 
annual prize to the municipality which has done the most to 
advance the idea of European unity. 1 

Much work in the cultural field has of course been done by 
non-governmental bodies and in particular by the European 
Movement which has established two cultural institutions: 
the College of Europe at Bruges and the European Cultural 
Centre at Geneva, Here it is a question of how to measure not 
only their own work, but the general impulse which has been 
given to existing institutions, and in particular to the Univer- 
sities to extend, through summer-schools and other such devices, 
their own particular contribution to increasing the knowledge 
that Europeans have of each other. 

In connection with the problem of creating a common out- 
look among the elites of the European countries there was at 
Strasbourg some discussion of the possibility of finding a sub- 
stitute for the humanistic education based on the classics that 
was everywhere in retreat. The use of philosophy especially 
the study of the texts of the classical as well as of later moral 
philosophers as in the French educational system at the 
secondary level (and as to a lesser extent in Italy) was ex- 
amined but rejected as a likely model for other countries. It was 
recognized that teaching of this kind at the hands of men who 
(under the French system, again) were possibly proceeding to 
University posts later, meant the creation of a rather large 
body of people with a well-developed critical'sense. But partly 
because of the "schism" in contemporary philosophy which has 
already been discussed, it was difficult to see how this position 
could be^ emulated elsewhere. In some countries indeed Ire- 
land for instance there were also religious obstacles. 

A more hopeful approach seemed to be an inquiry as to 
whether the teaching of modern languages could not be broad- 
ened into a general humanistic training, in the way in which 
the Renaissance had exploited the teaching of Latin and Greek. 
So far, however, modern languages have tended to be regarded 
as a "soft option", or taught as a merely practical skill. It is 

* See European Culture and 'the Council of Europe (Strasbourg. Council of 
Europe: Directorate of Information. 1955). 
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theoretically possible that out of the wealth of literature in the 
modern European languages that might be set before students, 
patterns of thought and conduct might be derived even more 
relevant than those models from classical antiquity which 
served earlier European generations. But before this could 
happen there would have to be some process of selection through 
which the fundamental could be separated from the merely 
ephemeral. It is hard to see how this could take place on an 
international basis. What might come out might be a general 
impression of chaos rather than of unity. 

It may be that this approach is the wrong one for our own 
times, that what one should look for is not a common attitude 
to life which is what classical humanism may have tended to 
produce, but a determination to give particular value to 
certain institutional forms that Europe has developed to give 
body to its conception of the importance of the individual. This 
consideration suggests a much more sustained effort at the study 
of European history by various forms of scholarly collaboration. 
One such attempt was begun by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education that met in war-time London. Out of 
this came the composite work, The European Inheritance, ultimately 
published in three volumes by the Clarendon Press in 1954. 
This work begins with prehistoric man and thus transcends 
what we have agreed upon as "European". In March 1955 a 
very large number of historians and other intellectuals from 
sixteen European countries met at Mainz under the auspices of 
the Institute for European History to discuss different aspects 
of the European problem. Their proceedings were published 
in I956. 1 More limited in scope, though on a larger scale, is the 
projected history of Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries due to be published at Milan in French, probably in 
1957 or 1958, which has a quadrupartite board of editors 
Italian, French, German and British and which has drawn on 
scholars from all over free Europe and from the New World. 
Each such enterprise creates links of understanding out of the 
common effort. Legal institutions are another field where joint 
study would seem of particular importance, particularly in 
matters of human rights and of the freedom of speech. Why can 
civilized countries manage, for instance, without the official 
censorship which afflicts the theatre in a country that prides 
itself on its freedom as much as Britain? Why does Ireland 
require protection from so much contemporary literature? Do 
such laws sustain morals? Finally, there is politics itself the 
1 Europa Erbe und Aitfgabe, ed. M. Gohring (Wiesbaden. 1956), 
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study of the recent history and of the governmental and political 
mechanisms of the European countries from the point of view 
of the wider purposes they serve or should serve. Here we have 
in Great Britain, France and Germany at least recent initiatives 
of considerable interest for instance in the field of electoral 
studies and in studying developments behind the "iron cur- 
tain". 

The foundation in 1956 of Italy's first chair of political 
science by a happy thought at Florence, home of Machiavelli 
shows the way in which in a matter of this kind a general 
European tendency makes itself felt. 

We have already seen the crucial position that language 
occupies as both link and barrier; no one who has been to an 
international conference of any kind can overlook the second 
aspect. How do we overcome it? Both at the Rome and at the 
Strasbourg discussions, the idea of an artificial language was 
decisively rejected. In the first place it was pointed out that 
important nuances of language cannot be represented at all in 
Esperanto, Ida, Novial or the other claimants. In the second 
place, it would be, for the smaller countries, merely an ad- 
ditional burden. So long as the major countries continued to 
publish works in their own languages the inhabitants of the 
smaller ones would have to learn them; why have to learn one 
more? The same objections can be made against "basic English" 
and "Frangais elementaire". 

In Norway and Holland even primary school pupils have to 
learn a foreign language. In Holland, English, French and 
German are studied in secondary schools; Norwegians learn 
the first two in the realskole and French as well in the gymnasia. 
The experience of small countries suggests that the larger ones 
may be lacking in determination where this aspect of education 
is concerned. Its importance has been given official recognition 
by the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. What 
the language should be was not a matter which ought perhaps 
to be settled by a single rule. Professor Toynbee's view that a 
lingua franca was necessary and that it should be American, 
since the Americans would learn no other, would scarcely 
seem a valid one for Europeans. But undoubtedly English if 
only for its scientific importance was likely to remain in the 
leading position from which it had displaced French, unless in 
its turn displaced by Russian. 

This question of language still has explosive political possibili- 
ties which must be reckoned with even apart from its impinge- 
ment on minority problems the latter now somewhat simplified 
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through the cruel tidying-up of the map of Europe by the 
exterminations and deportations of our own age. 

There is, for instance, the idea current in some countries 
that words of native origin must be found for all modern in- 
ventions; this is bound up with the metaphysical notion of the 
volksgeist. It is easier if room can easily be found for an inter- 
national vocabulary as with English. In Turkey as a part of 
modernization by the adoption of a Latin alphabet and so on, 
an artificial language had been created in which the Turkish 
Constitution was written which ordinary people could not 
understand. With the ending of the single-party system, the 
language of the Constitution has been changed back into its 
old form; and this caused conflict. In Ireland the contrary had 
happened to what had happened in Turkey; in the latter there 
has been a conscious break with the past, in Ireland a return to 
it. The Irish, for purely political reasons, spend time at school 
learning a language which they would not normally read in and 
have too little time for studying other languages. Archaism 
could be a weakness though this might not apply to a country 
like Wales where the pulpit had sustained the life of an ancient 
language with a continuous history. 

The Irish example serves to remind us of a much wider 
problem. We must not in our enthusiasm for greater cultural 
intercourse overlook the fact that languages take time to learn 
and that this time must be subtracted from other studies. In- 
deed, some people in countries where it is necessary to study 
foreign languages because the native tongue is not internation- 
ally known deplore the handicap which this involves for their 
students. The learning of languages must not be an end in 
itself and must be supplemented by far greater efforts at making 
important works available in translation. We must be forgiven 
for returning to this theme; but until it is possible for a much 
greater number of fundamental works, particularly in history 
and the social sciences, to find an international audience through 
translation, any hope of building up an informed European 
opinion even among the Elites seems doomed to failure. 

For translation to play this role, a far more competent corps 
of translators must be built up, able to render the same services 
to European thought and literature, that the professional 
exponents of "simultaneous" interpretation render to modern 
international conferences. This is largely a financial problem. 
Translation is poorly paid so as to keep down the price of books 
translated to the level set by original publications. Otherwise it 
is feared they would have inadequate sales. A system of subsidies 
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administered on a European basis badly requires working- 
out. Alternatively countries might act to promote translation 
of works by their own nationals; a scheme of this kind exists in 
Denmark. As it is, commercial considerations normally pre- 
dominate, and what gets translated often represents simply a 
gamble on the public taste. 

For reasons which will now be clear, too much cannot be 
expected from the schools in the direction of making "good 
Europeans". The idea of a "general European system of 
education" which has been advanced is devoid of content. 
There are particular ways in which the schools can help; in 
addition to fostering a knowledge of languages, a knowledge of 
other European countries in the form of human geography has 
an importance which some countries perhaps understress. The 
appetite for travel can be encouraged and facilities provided, as 
is coming to be more and more the case; for whereas adult 
tourists often learn little or nothing by travel, for children the 
shock of discovering differences and learning to transcend them 
can have an important educational effect. 

A great deal of importance is attached by some writers to 
what they call the e 'revision' 5 of history-teaching to eliminate 
the nationalistic bias believed to be common in school-manuals 
of the subject. In Scandinavia this work has been going on for 
over two decades with the result that text-book presentations of 
important questions in the history of the Northern countries have 
been altered in important respects. There have, since the 
Second World War, been similar attempts on a wider inter- 
national scale through conferences of teachers, and also bilateral 
discussions for instance between Britain and Germany. Some 
agreements have been reached on long-vexed questions. Of 
course insulting references to foreign peoples should be elimin- 
ated; but this all demands some caution. In the first place, 
history is not concerned with "facts" in the same sense as the 
natural sciences; it is necessarily subjective and to try to obtain * 
uniformity may mean to rob it of any capacity to illuminate or 
inspire. Historians will gain by discussion with each other 
provided they do not expect to reach agreement. In the second 
place, there is the danger that if the matter is left to teachers 
rather than professional historians doing original work, their 
impulse to reach agreement may be greater than their fidelity 
to the truth as they see it. They may thus agree to compromise 
versions of some important event where one of the versions in 
dispute is nearer the truth. Some nations have been more to 
blame than others for instance for the outbreak of the two 
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World Wars and it is a disservice to humanity to obfuscate this 
fact. For this reason, M. Schuman's suggestion at Rome that 
there should be some kind of "official sanction of impartial 
text-books" would be quite unacceptable to professional his- 
torians. Also one should not exaggerate the harm done even by 
tendentious history in the case of advanced nations. As an 
Irish speaker pointed out at Rome, the teaching of the history 
of the Napoleonic wars to English pupils would not really in- 
flame them against France. It was only where the issues were 
still "alive" that there was any danger. 

^ Nevertheless there was a considerable case, which profes- 
sional historians accepted, for less national egoism in the 
teaching of history in primary and secondary schools. The 
revision of historical text-books would therefore not have in 
view the artificial construction of a history written from a single 
European point of view, but rather a broadening of the horizons 
of national historiography towards a less egocentric conception 
of its task and a greater understanding of the common links 
which bind the nations of Europe together. 

Where education at the higher levels is concerned where 
we ^ are concerned not with equipping the citizenry but with 
training an elite it is clear that experiment in different direc- 
tions has been fruitful and should continue. 

For scientific education the greatest advantage of inter- 
national co-operation are to be found at the very top of the 
pyramid. What is needed in some branches of science is to 
provide relatively short-period courses for the final training of 
people for the top posts in the scientific world and conducted 
therefore by the leading world authorities. As an example, we 
have the school of theoretical physics held at Les Ouches. Parts 
of the teaching there touches indeed upon the philosophical 
aspects of science. 

Indeed it may, generally speaking, be more useful to seek to 
found new institutions than to try to bend existing ones into 
shapes for which they are not suited. It is important not to 
make too much of paper victories in matters like the equivalence 
of University diplomas and entrance requirements. University 
systems must be taken as a whole and the general course of a 
student's career must be determined by the manner in which 
he proposes to earn his living later and the country in which 
he proposes to do it. Nearly always, whether for his career's 
sake or his own, some period of study abroad will undoubtedly 
be beneficial, but it is a matter of some expertise to decide 
when and where. On the whole, Universities in Europe still 
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seem too ignorant of other countries' systems to be able to give 
their students the proper advice. Every University should have 
an official whose business it would be to facilitate matters for 
foreign students and to forward the desires of the students of his 
own University to study abroad. The mere publication of lists 
of scholarships or other information, as U.N.E.S.C.O. has done 
at the world level, while obviously useful, cannot replace per- 
sonal guidance. As compared with some other parts of the 
world, the opportunities of higher education in non-Soviet 
Europe are still rather selectively bestowed; it is all the more 
important for the community that each member of it so privi- 
leged makes the best of the opportunity. Once again there is a 
contrast between Europe and the more tightly-knit University 
system of the British Commonwealth. 

With regard to the content of University education within 
the national systems, it has been suggested that what Europe 
needs is a mean between the American concentration on the 
choices and aptitudes of the individual, often carried to excess, 
and the ruthless Soviet insistence upon preparing individuals 
for the role they will be required to play within Soviet society. 
The interpretation of this formula, and the extent to which 
different States will offer inducements to follow particular lines 
of study will continue no doubt to differ from case to case; nor 
is the relation between the State and the University uniform 
enough in different countries for rules of general application to 
be laid down. There is no way in which independent universities 
such as the British ones can be got to modify their entrance or 
degree requirements except by persuading them to act them- 
selves. Where the State administers Universities by general 
regulation, the position is quite different. 

On the question of how far European Universities should 
introduce courses consciously designed to promote the European 
idea opinions naturally differ. Those most acquainted with 
recent developments in "regional" studies are very sceptical 
of the idea of chairs of "European studies", since this general 
approach has not proved very productive with regard to 
"American studies", "Russian studies" and so on. There would 
seem to be a far stronger case for encouraging by suitable 
means the study of the history, literature and so on of other 
countries, and for suggesting that the national framework 
provided too limited a training for historians despite the stub- 
born defence put up in its favour particularly in Britain. The 
question is, in other words, one of broadening existing facilities 
by supplementing through new chairs or regular visits what 
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Universities can at present do through the use of their own 
resources, rather than of talking as though it were possible to 
make a wholly new start irrespective of the fundamentally 
social role that Universities have to play within modern demo- 
cratic societies where they represent an important form of 
social investment. If relationship between the European uni- 
versities could be given something of the same intimacy as has 
grown up over the last few decades between the Universities of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, the effects in 
promoting respect for the European idea would be far more 
important than could be produced by actual indoctrination in 
it. 

Finally one comes to the question as to the role in these 
matters of the press and radio. The idea of a free press com- 
menting at large on matters of public interest is largely of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Its existence is now regarded as essential 
to any free society; yet all free societies are aware of its possible 
abuses. Efforts to see how far the press can be made to fulfil a 
constructive role in world affairs have been made on an inter- 
national scale in the International Press Institute at Zurich. It 
was, however,, argued at the Rome discussions that more could 
be done within the European family to give truth and meaning 
to the picture given of foreign countries in each national press. 
It was suggested that the main difficulty arose from the fact 
that the journalists normally read in a particular country were 
all its own nationals, so that the public inevitably got a single 
slant on matters of wider import. Encouragement might be 
given to the idea of securing regular contributions from foreign 
journalists on significant matters and also to that of meetings 
between the editors of important European newspapers when 
some great issue was before public opinion in the different 
countries. This would be the foundation of an "intra-European 
system of journalism". Once again this seems to be the kind of 
initiative that the Council of Europe as the widest intra-Euro- 
pean body might properly undertake. 

Towards the end of 1956 there was an initiative in this field 
quite independent of the Council of Europe. This came from 
a British newspaper, which called a meeting in London in 
November 1956 at which it was decided to set up a "European 
Press Association", linking together a number of newspapers 
"sharing the common objective of European unity". The associ- 
ation did not set itself any very definite tasks other than mutual 
assistance in getting the European point of view put forward in 
their columns and assisting in the exchange of students as a 
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method of giving publicity to the European idea. Under its 
present title the "European Press Group" it is sponsoring 
special supplements on matters of European interest to appear 
simultaneously in papers in a number of different countries. 

Some consideration might be given by a European body to 
the proper limits of press censorship which may exist covertly 
even when formally repudiated by the government concerned. 
But the general question of the tendencies of the press to pander 
to sensationalism and to pay attention to developments abroad 
only in times of crisis or catastrophe cannot be discussed as an 
aspect of the European question. They are part of the general 
problem of democracy and their eradication depends on 
developments within our national societies. 



Chapter g 
MYTH AND REALITY IN THE EUROPEAN IDEA 

WE have been trying to get an idea of the European 
problem as it presented itself to those taking part in 
discussions of the subject in the period leading up to 
the spring of 1956, when the members of the study-group met at 
Strasbourg. It would not be surprising if no clear and definite 
picture emerged; nor would the inevitable personal limitations 
of those involved provide the full explanation. 

Two other reflections suggest themselves and may help to 
bring this study to an appropriate conclusion. 

First, it will be noted that we have used, without attempting 
to define them, such words as "union" and c Integration" and 
"closer collaboration" to describe the objectives of those con- 
cerned with this problem. In so doing we have not departed 
from precedent; and it is quite proper that we should not. For 
the characteristic thing about the European problem in its 
present stage is precisely the contrast between the existence of a 
series of particular fields of activity where we can clearly see that 
much is not being done that needs to be, and on the other hand, 
the uncertainty and differences of opinion over the means to be 
used. Is this because the nature of the problem has been mis- 
conceived? 

Our historical inquiries have shown it to be a fact that al- 
though it is a myth to imagine that any European nation 
developed its cultural singularities without a constant inter- 
change of influences with its neighbours, it is no less of a myth 
to imagine that Europe has had all the time some real existence 
apart from the individual peoples of whom it is composed, and 
that all that is needed is to strip away the illusion of national 
differences in order to unveil a continental unity. 

Indeed one could go further and say that the tasks that 
European nations need to perform in common if they are to 
fulfil the aspirations of their peoples for a more abundant life 
and retain their status in the world, will only be obscured by 
a doctrinaire insistence on the federal against the non-federal 
solution of the institutional problems which they face. The 
federal solution represents a particular adaptation of represen- 
tative government to a situation in which for historical or 
geographical or cultural reasons, the normal uniformities 
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imposed by centralized forms of government are likely to 
create strains which would threaten the existence of the political 
community itself. But federalism is a form of national not of 
international government; and its direct relevance to the 
problems of Europe is by no means clear. 

On the other hand, in Europe, as elsewhere in the world, the 
idea of the modern State as a single autonomous unit having 
merely external relations with other States is obviously an 
obsolescent one. It is therefore permissible to talk about "union" 
meaning by this a greater recognition by nations of the need 
and possibility of conducting certain of their affairs jointly, or 
of "integration" in the sense of creating common organs for 
this purpose. Whether as a result of the progress of "union" and 
"integration" in this sense, the present temper of the European 
nations will alter to such an extent that the pressure from their 
peoples for particular ends will be directed to the European 
rather than the national institutions, so that a new political 
community will in fact have come into existence, with all the 
institutional consequences that this implies, is something about 
which only speculation is possible. It may be that some quite 
different combination is preparing itself in the wings of history; 
we cannot know. What we can judge to some limited extent is 
whether the day-to-day work of international institutions and 
governments alike is or is not hindering the processes of union 
and integration in the sense we have been using them. The 
discussions here recorded may, to begin with, give some guidance 
in this respect. 

The second reason why our account of the present state of 
these matters must necessarily leave on the reader's mind an 
impression of incompleteness is due to the fact that it was being 
written at a time when events themselves were challenging some 
of the assumptions about the division of Europe upon which many 
of our ideas about the future had implicitly been based since 
the hardening of the East- West tension in 1947-8. The events 
in Eastern Europe in the autumn of 1956 and above all the 
heroic rebellion of the Hungarian people, served to show how 
precarious was the hold that the years of Communism had 
established in a country where it could clearly be identified 
with alien rule. It was impossible thereafter seriously to con- 
template long-term plans for the future of Europe which took 
no account of the interests or aspirations of those living under 
the Communist yoke; the welcome given by the Assembly at 
Strasbourg to representatives of the Hungarian national move- 
ment was sufficient proof of this. And although Russian military 
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power had intervened in a terrible fashion to reimpose the 
political will of the Soviet state, there was no reason to be 
certain that in Russia itself the ideological commitment was so 
deep that it could be regarded as permanently coming between 
that country and the rest of the European family to which its 
people undoubtedly belong. 

On the other hand, the fact that the majority of western 
Communists remained faithful to the Soviet "line" and were not 
moved by the horrors of the repression in Hungary which so 
affected the bulk of their compatriots, again emphasized the 
deep cleavages within certain of the Western nations which 
must be taken into account in any realistic examination of their 
future role. 

The Middle Eastern crisis also called into question some of 
the previous presuppositions of the European governments. In 
particular, the revelation of Europe's vulnerability to upheavals 
in areas now outside her direct control, such as the Middle East, 
had a profound effect upon the thinking of some people who 
had previously been doubtful about the need for closer Euro- 
pean integration. This was particularly true in Britain and 
although the turn towards greater co-operation with Europe, 
which was so marked in British policy at the end of 1956 and 
the beginning of 1957, had been foreshadowed for some time 
in official circles, the new popular support for it undoubtedly 
owed something to the experience of the Suez crisis. This was 
particularly so because of the British discovery that in an im- 
portant issue of this kind it was not possible to rely upon the 
automatic working of the Atlantic Alliance. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain, the situation at the be- 
ginning of 1957 seemed to be at once more complex and more 
fluid than had appeared to be the case when the Study Group 
met at Strasbourg in the spring of 1956. It was not only that 
certain governments had taken unexpected action, but that 
quite new types of reaction had been found among the peoples 
involved. 

The outcome would depend upon the level of statesmanship 
of which the non-Communist countries of Europe would reveal 
themselves capable. The crisis might or might not produce a 
further advance in the direction of European union; much 
would depend on the ultimate success of the important econ- 
omic negotiations in progress at the time. But as always, the 
prime necessity was a genuine realism at the level at which 
policy could be made or influenced. 

Such was surely the essential conclusion to which all our 
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discussions had brought us. If Europe were to be the framework 
within which our group of peoples were to pursue their welfare 
in the latter half of the twentieth century, it would not be 
because of any symbolic value attached to the concept, nor 
because people believed that they were obeying some external 
historical force. The past which we have been studying would 
prove of value only if studied without preconceptions, whether 
nationalist or European. The actions of the peoples would 
depend on how, in the light of history, of their knowledge of it 
and feelings about it, they saw the case for greater unity in 
Europe. The discussions we have been recording are presented 
as a contribution towards deciding as to the extent to which 
Europe is indeed a convenient and appropriate setting for com- 
mon action. Such discussions could not hope to do more; those 
who took part in them hope that they will do no less. 
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